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NATURAL HISTORY. 
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HISTORY OF THE BRUTE CREATION. 


CHAPTER I. 


OF THE NATURE OF ANIMALS. 


— — 
— — 
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A all our knowledas turns upon the re- 
lations by which one object differs from 
another, if there exiſted no brute animals 
the nature of the human being would be ſtill 
more incomprehenſible. Having conſidered 
man in himſelf, ought we not ta derive every 
aſſiſtance, by comparing him with the other 


parts of the animal creation? We will proceed 
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then to examine the nature of animals, to com- 
pare their organization, to ſtudy their general 
economy, thereby to make particular applica- 
tions, to mark reſemblances, to reconcile the 
differences ; and, from the aſſemblage of thoſe 
combinations, to diſtinguiſh the principal ef- 


fects of the living mechaniſm, and to make a 


farther progreſs in that important knowledge 
of which man is the object. | 

- We will begin by reducing within its pro- 
per limits a ſubje& which, at firſt view, appears 
to be immenſe. The properties of matter 
which animals poſſeſs in common with inani- 
mate beings come not within our preſent con- 
ſideration, and which we have already fully 


treated upon. For the ſame reaſon we ſhall 
reject ſuch qualities as are found equally to 
belong to the vegetable and to the animal. As 
In theclaſs ofanimals we comprehend a num- 


ber of animated beings, whoſe organization is 
highly different from that of man, as well as 
from more perfect animals, ſo we ſhall wave 
the conſideration of them, and confine our- 
ſelves to thoſe animals which have evidently 
the greateſt affinity to us. 

But as the nature of man is ſuperior to that 
of animals, ſo of that ſuperiority we ſhall ſtudy 


to demonſtrate the cauſe, in order that we may 


diſtinguiſh 
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diſtinguiſh what is peculiar to man, from 


what belongs to him in common with other 


animals. 


by 


Previous to an examination of the minute 
parts of the animal machine, and their peculiar 
functions, let us view the general reſult of this 


| mechaniſm, and, without at firſt reaſoning 
upon cauſes, confine ourſelves to an elucidation 


and deſcription of effects. 

An animal has two modes of exiſtence; that 
of motion, or awake, and reſt, or aſleep; and 
which, while life laſts, ſucceed each other al- 


ternately. In the former, all the ſprings of 


the machine are in action; in the latter, there 
is only a part of them ſo, and this part acts as 


well while the animal is aſleep as while it is 


awake, and is therefore abſolutely neceſſary 


ſince the animal cannot exiſt without it, It is 
alſo independent of the other, as it acts of itſelf; 


the former, on the contrary, depends on the 


latter, as it cannot exerciſe itſelf alone. The 
one is a fundamental part of the animal eco- 


nomy, ſince it acts continually and without in- 
terruption; the other is leſs eſſential, ſince it 


acts but by intervals. 
The firſt diviſion of the animal economy 
appears general and well founded. An animal 
when aſleep i is more eaſy to be examined than 
B 2 when 
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when awake and in motion. This difference 


is effential, and not a ſimple change of ſituation 


as in an inanimate body, which may be equally 
and indifferently at reſt or in motion ; for in 
either of theſe ſtates it would perpetually re- 


main, unleſs conſtrained to quit it by ſome 
external power or reſiſtance. By its own 
powers the animal changes its condition; and 


naturally, and without conſtraint, it paſſes from 


repoſe to action, and from action to repoſe. 


The period for awaking returns as neceſſarily 
as that for ſleep, and both arrive independent 


of any foreign cauſe; ſince in either ſtate the 


animal cannot exiſt but for a certain time, and 


an uninterrupted continuity of either would be 


equally fatal to life. 
In the animal economy, therefore, we may 


diſtinguiſh two parts; the one acts perpe- 


tually without interruption, and the other 
acts only by intervals. The action of the 


heart and lungs in animals that breathe, and 


of the heart in the fœtus, ſeem to conſtitute 
the former, as does the action of the ſenſes, 
and the movements of the members of the 
latter. 


If we imagine beings endowed by nature 


with only the firſt part of this animal econo- 


my, Gough WI of ſenſe and progreſſive 


motion, 
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motion, would yet be animated, and differ in 


nothing from animals aſleep. An oyſter which 


appears to have no external ſenſe or progreſ- 
ſive motion, is a being formed to ſleep for ever. 


In this ſenſe a vegetable is merely a ſleeping 
animal, and in general every organized being 
deſtitute of ſenſe and motion may be compared 


to an animal doomed by Nature to a 3 
ſleep. 

In animals, then, nee is not an accidental 
ſtate, occaſioned by the exertions of their func- 


tions while awake. It is, on the contrary, 
an eſſential mode of exiſtence, which ſerves _ 
as a baſis to the animal economy. By ſleep 
our exiſtence begins; the fetus ſleeps conti- 


nually, and the infant is more often aſleep than 
awake. Sleep, therefore, which ſeems to be a 


ſtate purely paſſive, reſembling that of death, 


is, on the contrary, that which a living animal 
firſt experiences, and is the very foundation of 


life. 


Confined ſolely to that part which acts conti- 


nually, the moſt perfect animal will not appear 


to differ from thoſe beings to which we can 
ſcarcely give the appellation of animal. As to 


external functions, it would be nearly upon a 
level with a vegetable; for however different 


the internal organization of animals and vege- 
tables 
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tables may be, the inferences will be the ſame. 
They each receive nouriſhment, grow, expand, 
have external motions, and a vegetating life. 
But of progreſſive motion, action, and ſenti- 
ment, they will be equally deſtitute; nor be 
endowed with any interior or apparent cha- 
racter, by which animal life may be diſtin- 
guiſned. Inveſting, however, this internal 
part with ſenſes and members, animal life 
will preſently . manifeſt itſelf ; and the more 
this cover ſhall contain of ſenſe and members, 
the more will the animal life be perfect. It 
is by this inveſtment that animals differ from 
each other. The internal part belongs, with- 
out exception, to all animals; and is nearly the 
fame in all which have fleſh and blood. The 
external cover, however, is widely different ; 
and it is at its extremities that the greateſt dif- 
ferences ſubſiſt. OD 
In order to elucidate this argument, let us 
compare the body of a man with that of a horſe 
or an ox. In each the heart and lungs, or the 
organs of circulation, and of reſpiration, are 
nearly the ſame; but the external cover is 
highly different. The materials of the animal 
body, though the parts are ſimilar to thoſe of 
the human, vary greatly as to number, ſize, 
and poſition ; and thereby the diſſimilitudes 
in 
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in their reſpective forms are rendered very 
wide. Beſides, we ſhall find that the greateſt 
differences are at the extremities ; for in di- 
viding the body into three principal parts, the 
trunk, the head, and the members ; we find, 
that in the head and members, which are the 
extremities of the body, conſiſts the moſt ma- 


terial difference between man and other ani- 


mals. We diſcover, that the greateſt difference 


in the trunk is at the two extremities; ſince in 


men there are calvicles at the upper extremity, 
which in animals are wanting; and the under 
extremity of animals is terminated by a tail, 
conſiſting of a certain number of exterior ver- 
tebræ, which the human body is without. The 


inferior extremity of the head alſo, as the jaw- 
bones, and the upper extremity, as the bones 
of the forehead, differ prodigiouſly in man and 

beaſt. Finally, by comparing the members of 


a man with thoſe of other animals, we plainly 
perceive it is at the extremities they differ 
moſt, as no two things bear leſs reſemblance 
to each other, than the human hand with the 
foot of a horſe or an ox. 

Taking the heart then for the centre of the 
animal machine, we find in that and other ad- 
Jacent parts, there is a perfect reſemblance be- 
- tween man and other animals; but the more 


we 
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we remove from this centre, the more they 


become different; and when in the centre it- 


ſelf there is found any difference, then the ani- 
mal is infinitely more diſtant from man, and 


poſſeſſes nothing in common with thoſe ani- 


mals we are now conſidering. In moſt inſects, 
for example, there is a peculiar organization of 


this principal part of the animal economy. 


Inſtead of heart and lungs, they have parts 
which, being ſubſervient to the vital functions, 
have been conſidered as analogous to thoſe viſ- 
cera, but which in reality widely differ from 
them, both in ſtructure and reſult of action; 
and therefore are inſects to the laſt degree dif- 


ferent from man and other animals. A mi- 


nute difference in the centrical parts is always 
accompanied with an infinitely greater in the 


exterior parts. The tortoiſe, whoſe heart is 


of a peculiar ſtructure, is a very extraordinary 
animal, and has not the ſmalleſt reſemblance to 
any other animated being. 
In conſidering men, quadrupeds, birds, ce- 
taceous animals, fiſhes, reptiles, &c. what pro- 
digious variety do we find in the figure and 
proportion of their bodies, in the number and 
poſition of their members, in the ſubſtance of 


their fleſh and bones? Quadrupeds have ge- 


nerally tails and horns; cetaceous animals 
live 
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live in another element, and though their mode 
of generation 1s ſimilar to that of quadrupeds, 
yet they differ greatly from them in form, hay- 
ing no inferior extremities; birds differ ſtill 
more by their beaks, feathers, wings, and their 
propagation by eggs ; fiſhes and amphibious 
animals are yet farther removed from the hu- 
man form, and reptiles have no members. 
In the whole exterior covering there is the 


greateſt diverſity, the interior conformation 


being nearly the ſame ; they have all a heart, a 
liver, a ſtomach, inteſtines, and organs for ge- 
neration ; theſe ought to be conſidered as parts 
the molt eſſential to the animal economy, ſince 


they are the moſt fixed, and leaſt ſubjected to 


variation. OL 
But it is to be obſerved that, even in the 


cover, there are ſome parts more fixed than 
others. Of all the ſenſes none of theſe animals 
are diveſted. We have already explained what 
may be their ſenſation of feeling. What may 


be the nature of their ſmelling and taſte we 
| know not, but we are aſſured they all enjoy the 
ſenſe of ſeeing, and perhaps that of hearing alſo. 


The ſenſes may be conſidered, then, as another 


eſſential part of the animal economy, as well 
as the brain, from which ſenſation derives its 


origin. Even inſeQs, which differ ſo much in 
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the centre of the animal economy, have a part 
analogous to the brain, and its functions re- 
ſemble thoſe of other animals ; and ſuch as the 
oyſter, which ſeems to be deprived of a brain, 

- ought to be conſidered as only half- animated, 
and as filling up an intermediate ſpace between 
the animal and the vegetable kingdoms. = 
As the heart is the centre of the interior part 
of the animal, ſo is the brain the centre of the 
cover. In like manner as the heart, and all the 
interior parts, communicate with the brain 
and exterior cover, by means of the blood- 
veſſels, the brain communicates with the heart, 
and with all the interior parts, by means of the 
nerves. This union appears to be intimate 
and reciprocal, and though of theſe two organs 
the functions are abſolutely different, yet they 
can never be ſeparated without the inſtant 

death of the animal. Ws 

The heart and the whole interior part acts 
continually without interruption, and inde- 

_ pendent of any exterior cauſe ; but the ſenſes 
and exterior part act only by alternate inter- 
vals, when affected by external cauſes. Ob- 
Jects act upon the ſenſes, the ſenſes modify 
this action, and carry the impreſſion modified 
into the brain, where it becomes what we term 
ſenſation. In conſequence of this impreſſion 

| the 
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the bath acts on the nerves, and communicates 
the vibration it has received; and this vibration 
it is which produces progreſſion, and all the 


other exterior actions of the body. Whenever 


a cauſe acts upon a body, we know that the 
body alſo acts upon the cauſe. Thus objects 
act upon animals by means of the ſenſes, and 
animals act upon the object by its exterior 
movements. In general action is the cauſe, 
and re- action the effect. 

It may be ſaid, that in ſolid bodies, which 
follow the laws of mechaniſm, the re- action is 


always equal to the action; but that in the ani- 
mal body it appears that the re- action is greater 
than the action, and that the other exterior 


movements ought not to be conſidered as ſim- 
ple effects of the impreſſion of objects upon 
the ſenſes. To this objection I reply, that 
though in certain caſes effects appear propor- 
tioned to their cauſes, there is in Nature an in- 


U 


finite number of caſes where the effeAs bear 
no kind of proportion to their apparent cauſes. 
By a ſingle ſpark of fire a magazine of powder 


may be ſet in a flame, and a citadel be blown 
up. By electricity a ſlight friction produces a 
violent ſhock, which is communicated to great 
diſtances, and if a thouſand perſons touch each 
other they would all be almoſt as much af- 
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feed by it as if the ſhock had been confined 
to each of them individually. It is not, then, 
extraordinary that a ſlight impreſſion on the 
ſenſes ſhould produce in the animal body a 
violent re-a&ion, and ſhould manifeſt itſelf by 
exterior movements. 

The cauſes we are qualified to afcertain, and 
the quantity of whoſe effects we can preciſely 
eſtimate, are leſs numerous than thoſe whoſe 
mode of action is unknown, and of whoſe pro- 
portional relation, with their effects, we are 
entirely ignorant. Now moſt effects in Na- 
ture depend on a number of cauſes differently 
combined, whoſe aCtions vary, and ſeem to be 
determined by no eſtabliſhed law, conſequently 
we can only form a conjectural eſtimate by 
endeavouring to approximate the truth, by the 
means of probabilities. 

I pretend not, then, to aſſert, as a demon- 
ſtrative fact, that progreſſive and other exterior 
movements of animals, are cauſed ſolely by the 
impreſſion of objects upon the ſenſes. I men- 
tion it merely as likely, and founded on prin- 
ciples of analogy, ſince all organized beings, 
which are deſtitute of ſenſe, are likewiſe deſti- 
tute of progreſſive motion, and that all thoſe 
which poſſeſs the one have alſo the other. 

: TT, 
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To illuſtrate theſe obſervations let us briefly 


analyze the phyſical principles of our actions. 
When an object ſtrikes any of our ſenſes, and 
the ſenſation it produces is agreeable, it creates 
a deſire, which deſire muſt have a relation to 
ſome of our qualities, or modes of enjoyment. 
The object we cannot deſire but either to ſee, 
taſte, hear, ſmell, or to touch. We deſire it 
merely that we may render the firſt ſenſation 


ſtill more agreeable, or to excite another, which | 


is a new manner of enjoying the object; for if 
in the moment that we perceive an object we 
could enjoy it fully, through all the ſenſes at 
once, we ſhould have nothing to deſire. The 
ſource of deſire, then, is our being badly ſituat- 
ed with reſpect to the object perceived, our 
being either too far from, or too near to it. 
This being the caſe we naturally change our 
ſituation, becauſe at the ſame time that we 
perceive the object, we likewiſe perceive the 
cauſe which prevents our obtaining a full en- 


joyment of it. From the impreſſion which the 


object produces upon our ſenſes, then, the mo- 
tion we make in conſequence of the deſire, and 
the deſire itſelf, ſolely proceeds. 

An object we perceive by the eye, and which 
we deſire to touch, if within our reach, we 
ſtretch forth our hands, and if at a diſtance we 

| put 
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put ourſelves in motion to approach it. A 
man deeply immerſed in thought, if he is 
hungry, and there is a piece of bread before 
him, he will ſeize it, and even carry it to his 
mouth and eat it, without being conſcious that 
he has done ſo. Theſe movements are a ne- 
ceſſary conſequence of the firſt impreſſion of 
objects, and would never fail to ſucceed this 
impreſſion if other intervening impreſſions did 
not often oppoſe this natural effect, either by 
weakening or by deſtroying the action of the 
e OR CER: 

An organized being void of ſenſation, as an 
oyſter, whoſe ſenſe of feeling is probably very 
imperfect, is deprived not only of progreſſive 
motion, but even of ſentiment and intelligence, 
ſince either of theſe would produce deſire, which 
would manifeſt itſelf by exterior movement. 
That ſuch beings are diveſted of a ſenſe of their 
own exiſtence I will not aſſert, but at leaſt that 
ſenſe muſt be very imperfect, ſince they have 
no perception of the exiſtence of others. 

It is the action of objects upon the ſenſes 
which creates deſire, and deſire progreſſive mo- 
tion. In order to render this truth ſtill more ſen- 
ſible, let us ſuppoſe a man, at the very inſtant his 
will incites him to approach an object, ſuddenly 
deprived of all his members, his body reduced 

to 
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to a phyſical point, to a globular atom, and, 
provided the deſire ſtill ſubſiſts, he will exert 

his whole ſtrength in order to change his ſitua- 
tion. The exterior and progreſſive movement 
depends not, then, upon the organization and 
figure of the body and members, ſince what- 
ever be the conformation of any being it will 
not fail to move, provided it has ſenſes, and a 
deſire to gratify them. 

On this exterior organization, indeed, de- 
pends the facility, quickneſs, direction, and 
continuity of motion, but the cauſe, principle, 
action, and determination, originate ſolely 
from defire occaſioned by the impreſſion of ob- 
jects upon the ſenſes; and if a man was de- 
prived of them he would no longer have deſire, 
and conſequently remain conſtantly at reſt, 
notwithſtanding he might poſſeſs the faculties 
for motion. 

The natural wants, as that of taking nouriſh- 
ment, are interior movements, which neceſſa- 
rily create deſire or appetite. By theſe move- 
ments exterior motions may. be produced in 
animals, and, provided they are not deprived of 
exterior ſenſes relative to theſe wants, they will 
act to ſatisfy them. Want is not deſire; it 
differs from it as the cauſe differs from the 
effect. Every time the animal perceives an 

object, 
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object, relative to its wants, deſire begins, and 
action follows. FE, 

The action of external objects muſt produce 
ſome effect; and this effect we readily conceive 


to be animal motion, as every time its ſenſes 


are {truck in the ſame manner, the ſame move- 
ments always follow. But how ſhall we com- 
prehend the action of objects creating deſire or 
averſion? How ſhall we obtain a knowledge of 
that which operates beyond the ſenſes, thoſe 
being the intermediate between the action of 
objects, and the action of the animal; a power 


in which conſiſts the principle of the deter- 


mination of motion, ſince it modifies the action 
of the animal, and renders it ſometimes null 
notwithſtanding the impreſſion of objects? 
This queſtion, as it relates to man, is diffi- 
cult to be reſolved, being by nature ſo different 


from other animals. The ſoul has a ſhare in 


all our movements, and to diſtinguiſh the ef- 


fects of this ſpiritual ſubſtance, from thoſe pro- 


duced by the powers of our material being 


alone, is an object of very great difficulty, and 


of which we can form no judgment but by 
analogy, and by comparing our actions with 
the natural operations of other animals. But 
as man alone is poſſeſſed of this ſpiritual ſub- 
ſtance, which enables him to think and re- 

flect, 
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AeR, and as the brute is a being altogether ma- 


terial, which neither thinks nor reflects, never- 
theleſs acts, and ſeems to determine, we can- 
not doubt but that the principle of the deter- 
mination of motion is in the animals an effect 
altogether mechanical, and abſolutely depen- 
dant upon its organization. 

I conceive, therefore, that in the animal the 


action of objects on the ſenſes produces another 


on the brain, which I conſider as an interior 


and a genera] ſenſe, which receives every im- 


preſſion that the exterior ſenſes tranſmit to it. 
This internal ſenſe is not only capable of being 
agitated by the action of the ſenſes, but alſo 


of retaining for a length of time the agitations 
thus produced ; and in the continuity of the 
agitation conſiſts the impreſſion, which is more 


or leſs deep in proportion as the agitation is 


more or leſs durable. 


In the firſt place, then, the inferior ſenſe 
differs from the exterior ſenſes, in the pro- 
perty which it has of receiving all impreſſions, 
while the exterior ſenſes receive them merely 


as they relate to their conformation; the eye, 


for example, being no more affected by ſound 
than the ear is by light. Secondly, the interior 
differs from the exterior ſenſes, by the duration 


of the agitations produced by exterior cauſes; 
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but in every other reſpect they are of the ſame 
nature. The interior ſenſe of the brute, as its 
exterior, is entirely material, and the effect of 

mechanical organization. We have, like the 
animal, this material ſenſe; and we poſſeſs, 
moreover, a ſenſe of a nature highly ſuperior, 
which reſides in the ſpiritual ſubſtance, and 
which animates and guides us. 


The brain of the animal is, therefore, a 


general ſenſe, which reccives all impreſſions 
the external ſenfes tranſmit to it, and theſe im- 


preſſions continue much longer in the internal 


than in the external ſenſes: for inſtance, the 
agitations which light produces in the eye, 
continues longer than that which ſound pro- 
duces on the ear. | 
It is on this account that the impreſſi ions, 
which the former tranſmits to the interior ſenſe, 
are more ſtrong than thoſe tranſmitted by the 
latter; and that we repreſent to ourſelves the 
things which we have ſeen much more forcibly 
than thoſe which we have heard. It is even 
found, that of all the ſenſes, the eye is that in 
which the agitations are moſt durable, and in 
which, of conſequence, though ſeemingly they 
are more explicit, the ſtrongeſt impreſfi ons are 
formed. 
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The eye may therefore be conſidered as a 
continuation of the interior ſenſe. It is, indeed, 
nothing more than one large nerve expanded, 
and a prolongation of the organ, in which the 
interior ſenſe reſides. That in its nature there 
ſhould be a greater affinity to this internal 
ſenſe is not then ſurpriſing ; and in effect not 
only its impreſſions are more durable, but its 
properties more eminent than thoſe of. the 
other ſenſes. 

The eye repreſents outwardly the inward 
impreſſions. Like the internal ſenſe, it is 
active, and expreſſes deſire or averſion, while 
all the other ſenſes are wholly paſſive ; they 
are merely organs formed for the reception of 


exterior impreſſions, but incapable of retaining 


or reflecting them. 

When with violence, however, and for a 
length of time any ſenſe is ated upon, the 
agitation ſubſiſts much longer than the action 


of the exterior objects. This is, however, 


felt moſt powerfully in the eye, which will re- 


tain the dazzling impreſſion made by looking 


for a moment on the ſun, for hours and even 
days. | 

The brain alſo erninently enjoys this property, 
and not only retains the impreſſions it receives 
but Propaghtes their actions, by communicating 
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the vibrations to the nerves. The organs of 
the exterior ſenſes, the brain, the ſpinal mar- 
row, and the nerves, which are diffuſed over 
every part of the body, ought to be conſidered 
as one continued ſubſtance, as an organic ma- 
chine, in which the ſenſes are the parts acted 
upon by the external objects. But what ren- 
ders this machine ſo different from all others 


is its fulerum not only being capable of reſiſt- 


ance and re action, but is itſelf active, becauſe 
it long retains impreſſions it has received; and 
the brain and its membranes being of great ca- 


pacity and ſenſibility, it may receive a number 


of ſucceſſive agitations, and retain them in the 
order in which they were received, becauſe 
each impreſſion agitates one part of the brain 
only, and the ſucceſſive impreſſions agitate 
the ſame or contiguous parts, in a different 

manner. . 
Should we ſoppoſs an e! which had no 
brain, but poſſeſſing an exterior of great ſenſi- 
bility and extenſion; an eye, for example, of 
which the retina was as extenſive as that of the 
brain, and had the property of retaining, for a 
long ſpace, the impreſſions it might receive; 
it is certain, that the animal ſo endowed would 
ſee at the ſame time not only the preſent ob- 
* but alſo thoſe it had ſeen before; and 
ſeeing 
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ſeeing thus the paſt and the preſent with one 
glance, it would be determined mechanically 
to act according to the number or force of the 
agitations produced by the images which ac- 
corded with, or were contrary to this deter- 
mination. If the number of images calculated 
to create an appetite ſurpaſſed thoſe that would 
produce diſguſt or loathing, the animal would 
neceſſarily be determined to move, in order to 
ſatisfy that appetite : but if their number and 
force were equal, having no particular cauſe 
for motion, it would remain perfectly at reſt ; 
and if the number or-the force of the images 
of the former are equal to the number or the 
force of the images of the latter, the animal 
will remain undetermined, and in an equili- 
brium between theſe two equal powers, nor 
will he make any movement either to obtain 


or to avoid. This | ſay it would do mechani- 


cally, and without the intervention of memory; 
for as the animal ſees at the ſame time all the 


images, they conſequently act, and thoſe which 


have an affinity to appetite and deſire, coun- 


teract thoſe which have an affinity to antipathy 
and diſguſt; and it is by the preponderance of 


either, that determines it to act in this or in 
that manner. 


It 
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It is evident, therefore, that in brutes the in- 


terior ſenſe differs in nothing from the exterior 


but in the property of retaining the impreſſions 


It has received, a property by which alone all 


the actions of animals may be explained, and 


ſome idea obtained of what paſſes within them; 
a property which likewiſe demonſtrates the 


eſſential and infinite difference which ſubſiſts 
between them and us, and from which may be 
diſtinguiſhed in what reſpects they are ſimilar. 
The degrees of excellence in the ſenſes do 
not tollow the ſame order in the brute as in the 


human ſpecies. The ſenſe which has the 


ſtrongeſt affinity to thought, is the touch. This 


is enjoyed by man in greater perfection than by 


animals. That which has the ſtrongeſt affinity 


to inſtinct and appetite, is that of ſmelling; a 


ſenſe in which man muſt acknowledge an in- 
finite inferiority. Man, then, has the greateſt 
tendency to knowledge, and the brute to ap- 


petite. In the former, the ſenſe firſt in point 
of excellence, is the touch, and ſmelling the 


laſt ; and this difference correſponds with the 


nature of each. The ſenſe of ſeeing is at beſt 
uncertain, without the aid of the touch, and 


therefore leſs capable of perfection in the brute 


than in man. The ear, though perhaps as per- 


fect in the former as in the latter, is of much 
leſs 
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leſs uſe to the animal, from the want of ſpeech, 
which in man is an appendange to the ſenſe of 
hearing, an organ of communication' which 
renders it an active ſenſe; whereas in the other 
hearing isa ſenſe almoſt entirely paſſive. Man, 
then, enjoys the ſenſes of feeling, ſeeing, and 
hearing, more perfect, and the ſenſe of ſmelling 
more imperfectly than other animals; and as 
the taſte is an inferior ſmell, and has alſo a 
ſtronger relation to appetite than any of the 
other ſenſes, there is a ſufficient probability to 
ſuppoſe that animals enjoy it in a more exqui- 
ſite degree than man. Of this a proof might 
be adduced from the repugnance which animals 
have to certain kinds of food, and from their 
natural appetite for ſuch as are proper for 
them; while man, unleſs informed of the dif- 
ference, would eat the fruit of one tree for that 
of another, and even hemlock for parſley. 
The excellence of the ſenſes proceeds from 
Nature, but art and habit may render them 
{till more perfect. A painter ſees, at the firſt 
glance, numbers of ſhades and differences, 
which another perſon will paſs over unnoticed. 
A mulician, continually habituated to harmony, 
receives a lively ſenſation of pain from diſcord. 
Inlike manner are the ſenſes, andeven appetites 
of animals, rendered more perfect. Birds may 


be 
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be taught to be repeat words, and imitate tunes; 
and the ardour of a dog for the chace may be 
increaſed by accuſtoming him to a certain re- 
ward. | | 

In proportion as theſe ſenſes are acute and 
perfect does the animal ſhow itſelf active and 
intelligent. In man the improvement is not ſo 
conſpicuous, becauſe he exerciſes his ear and 
his eye by means more rational and ingenious. 
Thoſe perſons who ſee, hear, or ſmell, imper- 
fectly, are of no leſs intellectual capacity than 
others; an evident proof that in man there is 
ſomething more than an internal animal ſenſe. 
This is the ſoul of man, which is a ſuperior 
ſenſe, a ſpiritual ſubſtance, entirely different | 
in its eſſence and action from the nature of the 
external ſenſes. 

From this, however, we are not to deny that 
there is in man an internal material ſenſe cor- 
reſponding with the external ſenſes. But what 
I maintain is, that the latter is infinitely ſubor- 
dinate to the other; that the ſpiritual ſubſtance 
governs it, and either deſtroys or creates its 
operations. In the animal this ſenſe is the de- 
terminating principle of motion, but in man 
only the means, or the ſecondary cauſe. 

Let us endeavour to clear up this important 
point, and let us ſee what power this internal. 

material 
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material ſenſe poſſeſſes, and what it is capable 
of producing. The internal material ſenſe re- 
ceives promiſcuouſly all the impreſſions the ex- 
ternal ſenſes tranſmit to it. Theſe impreſſions 
proceed from the action of objects ; they only 
paſs over the external ſenſes, and produce in 
them but an inſtantaneous vibration ; they reſt, 
however, upon the internal ſenſe, and produce 
in the brain, which is its organ, durable and 
diſtinct agitations. Theſe agitations create 
appetite or diſguſt, inclination or repugnance, 

according to the preſent ſtate and diſpoſition of 
an animal. An animal the inſtant after its 
birth begins to breathe, and to feel the want of 
nouriſhment ; the ſmell, which is the ſenſe of 
appetite, receives the emanations of the milk 
which is contained in the teats of its mother. 
The vibrations which this ſenſe undergoes, 
from the odoriferous particles, are communi- 
cated to the brain, which acting in its turn 
upon the nerves, the animal is ſtimulated to 
open its mouth, to obtain that ſuſtenance of 
which it feels the want. The ſenſe of appetite 
being leſs acute in man than in brutes, the m- 
fant at its birth feels only the deſire of recciv- 
ing nouriſhment, which it announces by its 
cries, but it cannot obtain it of itſelf; it receives 
no information from the ſmell, and is obliged 
VOL. v. E to 
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to have its mouth put to the nipple, when the 
agitations excited by the touch and ſmell are 
communicated to the brain and nerves, and the 
child makes the neceſſary motions for ſucking 
in its nouriſhment. Solely by the ſmell and 
taſte, the ſenſes of appetite, can the animal be 
informed of the preſence of its food, and of the 
place where it is, as its eyes are {till cloſed, and 
would, even if they were open, in no degree 
contribute towards the determination of mo- 
tion. Viſion has a greater relation to know- 
ledge than to appetite, and in man the eye is 
open from the moment of his birth, in moſt 
animals it is ſhut for ſeveral days, but in whom 
the ſenſes of appetite are far more expanded, 
and more perfect. 
The ſame remark is alike 3 to pro- 
greſſive motion, and to all the other exterior 
movements. A new- born infant can hardly 
move its members, and it is a long time before 
it attains ſtrength ſufficient to change its place, 
but in a very little time does a young animal 
acquire theſe faculties. In the animal theſe 
powers relate ſolely to the appetite, which is 
vehement, quickly developed, and the ſole 
principal of motion ; in man the appetite is 
weak, more {lowly developed, and can haveleſs 
influence than e upon the determina- 
Ton 
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tion of motion ; man is neceſſarily, in this re- 
ſpect, more backward than the animal. 

Every thing concurs then to prove, even in 
a phyſical ſtate, that brutes are actuated by 
appetite alone, and that man is governed by a 
ſuperior principle. If doubts ſtill exiſt, it is 
from our imperfe& conception how appetite 
alone 1s capable of producing in animals effects 
ſo much reſembling thoſe which knowledge 


produces among ourſelves; and from the difficulty 


we have to diſtinguiſh what we do in virtue of 
knowledge, from what wedoby the mere force of 
appetite. Yet, in my opinion, it is not im- 


poſſible to diſpel this uncertainty. The in- 


ternal material ſenſe retains for a long time 
the agitations it receives; it is a ſenſe of which 
the brain is the organ, and by which all the im- 
preſſions are received that each of the exterior 


ſenſes tranſmits to it. When, therefore, an 
exterior impreſſion proceeds from the ſenſes 


of appetite, the animal will advance to attain, 
or draw back to avoid, the object of this im- 
preſſion. This motion, however, is liable to 
_ uncertainty when produced by the eye or the 
ear; becauſe when an animal ſees or hears for 
the firſt time, he will be agitated by light or 


by ſound ; yet this agitation will be uncertain, 
ſince neither have any relation to appetite. It 
is only by repeated acts of ſeeing and hearing, 
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added to the ſenſes of taſte and feeling, that it 


will actually advance or recede from objects 


which become relative to its appetite. A dog, 
for inſtance, who has been tutored, however 
violent his appetite, will not ſeize what might 
ſatisfy that appetite, although he will uſe every 
geſture to obtain it from the hand of its maſ- 


ter. Does not this animal ſeem to reaſon be- 


tween deſire and fear, nearly as a man would 


do, who was inclined to ſeize on the property 


of another, but was withheld by the dread of 
puniſhment ? Though this analogy may be 


Juſt, yet to render it in effect well founded, 


ſhould not animals be capable of performing 


the ſame actions that we perform ? Now the 


contrary is evident ; as nothing do animals ei- 
ther invent or perfect; in every thing they have 
an uniformity, and conſequently no reflection. 


Of this analogy then we may doubt its reality, 


and may with propriety enquire, whether it is 


not by a principle different from ours that 


brutes are directed? and whether, without 
being under the neceſlity of allowing them 
the aid of reflection, the ſenſes they enjoy are 


not ſufficient to produce the actions they per- 


form ? 

Whatever relates to their appetites ſtrongly 
agitates their interior ſenſe; and on the object 
of this appetite the dog would inſtantly ruſh 
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did not this very ſenſe retain the impreſſions 
of pain which had formerly accompanied this 


action. By exterior impreſſions the animal 


has been modified. This prey is not preſented 
to a dog ſimply, but to one which has been 


chaſtiſed every time it obeyed this impulſe of 


appetite ; the agitations of pain, therefore, are 


renewed when thoſe of appetite are felt, having 


been conſtantly felt at the ſame time. The 
animal being thus impelled at once by two 


contrary powers, two powers deſtructive of 


each other, remains between them in an equi- 


librium; and as the determinative cauſe of its 


motion is counterbalanced, it makes no effort 
to attain the object of its appetite. Though 
the agitations of appetite and repugnance, or 


of pleaſure or pain, deſtroy the effect of 


each other, in the brain a third vibration takes 
place, which accompanies the other two, and 


this is occaſioned by the action of its maſter, 


from whoſe hand the animal has often received 
its food ; and as this is in no degree oppoſed 
or counterbalanced, it becomes the determina- 
tive cauſe of motion; and the dog is therefore 
determined to move towards its maſter, and 


to remain in motion till its appetite is entirely 
ſatisfied. | 


In 
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In the fame manner, and upon the ſame 
principles, may we explain, however compli- 
cated they appear, all the actions of animals, 
without allowing them either thought or re- 
flection ; the internal ſenſe being ſufficient to 
produce all their movements. The nature of 
their ſenſations alone remains to be elucidated, 
which, from what we have aſſerted, muſt be 


widely different from ours. © Have animals, 
it may be ſaid, no knowledge, no conſciouſ- 


neſs of their exiſtence ? Do you deprive them 


of ſentiment? In pretending to explain their 


actions upon mechanical principles, do you 
Not in fact render Toms mere machines, o or in- 
ſenſible automatons ?”? 


If I have been rightly underſtood, it muſt 
have appeared, that far from diveſting ani- 


mals of all powers, I allow them every thing, 


thought and reflection excepted. Feelings they 


have, in a degree ſuperior to ourſelves. A 
conſciouſneſs they alſo have of their preſent, 
though not of their paſt exiſtence. They 
have ſenſations, but they have not the faculty 


of comparing them, or producing ideas; ideas 
being nothing more than aſſociations of ſen- 


ſations. N 

Each of theſe objects let us examine in par- 
ticular. That animals have feelings, and in 
a de- 
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a degree even more exquiſite than ourſelves, I 


think we have already evinced, by what we 
have ſaid of the excellence of their ſenſes re- 
lative to appetite. Like ourſelves, then, ani- 
mals are affected by pleaſure and pain ; they 
do not know good and evil but they feel it; 
what 1s agreeable to them is good, what is 
diſagreeable is bad, and both are nothing more 


than relations, ſuitable or contrary to their 


nature and organization. The pleaſure of 


tickling, and the pain from a hurt, as they 
depend abſolutely on an action more or leſs 
ſtrong upon the nerves, which are the organs 
of ſentiment, are alike common to man and 


other animals. Whatever acts ſoftly upon 
theſe organs is a eauſe of pleaſure, and what- 


ever ſhakes them violently is a cauſe of pain. 


All ſenſations, then, are ſources of pleaſure, 
while they are moderate and natural ; but ſo 
ſoon as they become too ſtrong, they produce 


pain, which, in a phyſical ſenſe, is the extreme, 
rather than the oppoſite of pleaſure. 


A light too bright, a fire too hot, a noiſe 
too loud, a ſmell too ſtrong, coarſe victuals 
and ſevere friction, excite in us diſagreeable 


ſenſations ; whereas a delicate colour, a mo- 


derate heat, a ſoft ſound, a gentle perfume, a 
fine ſayour, and light touch, pleaſe and move 


us 
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us with delight. Every gentle application to 


the ſenſes, then, is a pleaſure, and every vio- 


lent ſhock a pain; and as the cauſes which oc- 


caſion violent, happen more rarely in Nature 
than thoſe which produce mild and moderate 
effects; andas animals, by the exerciſe of their 
ſenſes, acquire in a little time the habit of 


avoiding every thing offenſive or hurtful to 


them, and of diſtinguiſhing, and of approach- 
ing ſuch as are pleaſing; ſo without doubt they 
enjoy more agreeable ſenſations than diſagree- 
able ones, and the amount of their pleaſures 
exceed the amount of their pain. 


In man, phyſical pleaſure and pain form the 
fmalleſt part of his ſufferings or enjoyments. 


His imagination, never idle, ſeems perpetually 
employed to encreaſe his miſery ; preſenting to 
the mind nothing but vain phantoms, or exag- 


gerated images. More agitated by theſe illu- 
ſions than by real objects, the mind loſes its 
faculty of judging, and even its dominion ; the 


will, of which it has no longer the command, 
becomes a burthen ; its extravagant deſires are 
ſorrows ; and at beſt its proſpects are deluſive 
_ pleaſures, which vaniſh as ſoon as the mind, 
reſuming its place, is enabled to form a judg- 
ment of them. 


In 
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In ſearching for pleaſure, we create ourſelves 
pain; and ſeeking to be more happy, we in- 
creaſe our miſery ; the leſs we deſire, the more 
we poſſeſs. In fine, whatever we with beyond 


what Nature has given is pain; and nothing is 


pleaſure but what ſhe offers of herſelf. Na- 


ture preſents to us pleaſures without number ; 
ſhe has provided for our wants, and fortified us 
againſt pain. In the phyſical world, there is 


infinitely niore good than evil; and therefore it 


is not the realities but the chimeras which we 
have to dread: it is not pain of body, diſeaſe, 
nor death, that are terrible ; but the agitation 


of the ſoul, the conflict oi the patltions, the 
mental anxiety, are thoſe only we nced ap- 


prehend. 


Animals have but one mode of enjoying 


pleaſure; the ſatisfying their appetite by the ex- 
erciſe of their ſenſations. We likewiſe enjoy 
this faculty, and have another mode of acquir- 


ing pleaſure, the exerciſe of the mind, whoſe ap- 
petite is knowledge. This ſource of pleaſure 
would be the morc pure and copious did not 
our paſſions oppole its current, and divert the 
mind from contemplaiion. So foon as theſe ob- 


tain the aſcendency, reaſon is ſilenced; a diſ- 


guſt to truth enſues ; the charm of illuſion in- 
VOL NV; F creaſes ; 
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creaſes; error fortifies itſelf, and drags us on 
to miſery ; for what miſery can be greater than 
no longer ſeeing things as they are; to have 


| Judgment perverted by paſſions; to act ſolely by 


its direction, to appear in conſequence unjuſt 
or ridiculous to others; and, when the hour of 
ſelf-examination comes, of being forced to 
_ deſpiſe ourſelves ? : 

In this ſtate of illuſion and darkneſs we 
would change the nature of our ſoul. She was 
given us forthe purpoſes of knowledge, and we 
would employ her ſolely for thofe of ſenſation. 
Could we extinguiſh her light, far from re- 
gretting the loſs, with pleaſure ſhould we em- 


brace the lot of ideots. As we no longer rea- 


ſon but during intervals, and as theſe intervals 
are troubleſome, and ſpent in ſecret reproaches, 


we wiſh to ſuppreſs them, and thus proceed- 


ing from one illuſion to another, we at length 
_ endeavour to loſe all knowledge, all remem- 
brance of ourſelves  - 1 

A paſſion without intervals is madneſs, and 
a ſtate of madneſs is the death of the ſoul. 
Violent paſſions with intervals are fits of folly, 
a malady of the mind, whoſe danger conſiſts in 
its duration and frequency., In thoſe intervals 
alone it may be ſaid to enjoy health by the re- 
SITE ſumption 
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ſumption of wiſdom, but prevents it being a 
ſtate of happineſs, by reflecting on, and con- 
demning the paſt follies. 

The generality of thoſe who call themſelves 
unhappy, are men of violent paſſions, or rather 
madmen, who have ſome intervals of reaſon ; 
and as in exalted ſtations there are more falſe 


deſires, more vain purſuits, more unruly paſ- 


ſions, more abuſes of the mind, than in the 
inferior ; the rich man, beyond a doubt, is the 
moſt unhappy. 

But let us turn from theſe gloomy objects, 
theſe humiliating truths, and take a view of the 
man of wiſdom, who alone is worthy our no- 
tice. Contented with his ſituation, he who is 


entitled to this character wiſhes not to live but 


as he has always lived: happy within himſelf 
he ſtands in little need of other reſources; con- 
tinually occupied in exerciſing the faculties of 


his mind, he perfects his underſtanding, culti- 
vates his talents, acquires new knowledge, and 


without remorſe and diſguſthe enjoys the whole 

univerſe by enjoying himſelf. | 
A man like this is undoubtedly the kappleſ 
being in Nature. To the pleaſures of the 
body, which he poſſeſſes in common with other 
animals, he adds thoſe of the mind, which he 
enjoys excluſively. He has two methods of 
F 2 being 
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being happy, which aid and fortify each other ; 
and if by indiſpoſition or accident he is ſub- 
ject to pain, his ſufferings are not great, his 
| ſtrength of mind ſupports him, reaſon. con- 
ſoles him, and he feels a ſatisfaction that he is 
enabled to ſuffer. SE 
The health of man is more precarious than 
that of any other animal ; he is indiſpoſed 
more frequently, and for a greater length of 
time, and dies at all ges, while brutes travel 
through life with an even and ſteady pace. 
This difference ſeems to proceed from two 
cauſes, which, though widely diſtin, contri- 
bute to the ſame effect. The firſt is, the un- 
rulineſs of our internal material ſenſe; the 
paſſions have an influence on the health, and 
diſorder the principles which animate us. Al- 
moſt all mankind lead a life of timidity or con- 
tention, and the greateſt part die of chagrin. 


The ſecond is, the imperfection of thoſe of our 


| ſenſes which have an aſſinity with the appetite. 
Brute animals have a better perception of what 
is ſuitable to their nature; they are not liable 
todeception in the choice of their food ; they 
are not guilty of exceſs in their pleaſures ; and 
guided ſolely by a ſenſe of their preſent wants, 
they ſatisfy theſe without ſceking new modes 


of gratification, As for man, independent of 


his 
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his propenſity to exceſs, independent of that 
ardour with which he endeavours to deſtroy 
himſelt, by endeavouring to force Nature; he 
hardly knows how to diſtinguiſh the effect of 
this or that nouriſhment ; he-diſdains ſimple 
food, and prefers artificial diſhes, becauſe his 
taſte is depraved, and becauſe, from being a 
ſenſe of pleaſure, he has rendered it an organ 
of debauchery, which is never gratified but 
when it is irritated. 

It is not ſurpriſing, therefore, that we are 
more ſubject than the animals to infirmities; 
ſince we know not ſo well as them, what may 
contribute to preſerve or deſtroy health, our 
experience being leſs certain than their percep- 

tion; nay we abuſe the very ſenſes of the appe- 


tite, which they enjoy in ſuch ſuperior excel- 


lence, theſe being to them the means of pre- 
ſerving health, and to us cauſes of diſeaſe and 
of deſtruction. By intemperance alone more 
men ſicken and die, than by all the ſcourges 
incident to human nature. 
From theſe reilections it would appear that 
animals have a more certain, as well as a more 
exquiſite ſenſation of feeling than men. In 
ſupport of this ſuperior ſtrength of ſentiment, 
we may advert to their ſenſe of ſmelling, which 
ſome animals enjoy to ſuch a degree that they 
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can ſmell farther than they can ſce. A ſenſe 


like this is an eye which ſces objects, not only 
where they are, but even where they have 


been; it is the ſenſe by which the brute animal 
diſtinguiſhes what is ſuitable or repugnant to 


its nature and by which it perceives and 


chooſes what is proper tor the gratification of 


its appetite. 


In greater perfection, then, than man, do 


animals enjoy the ſenſes which relate to appe- 
tite: and though of their preſent exiſtence they 


have a conſciouſneſs, of their paſt they have 
none. This ſecond propoſition, as well as 
the firſt, is worthy conſideration. The con- 


ſciouſneſs of exiſtence is compoſed in man of 
the ſenſation of his preſent, and of the remem- 
brance of his paſt exiſtence. Remembrance 
is a ſenſation altogether as preſent as the firſt 


impreſſion, and ſometimes affects us more 
ſtrongly. As theſe two kinds of ſenſation are 
different, and as the mind poſſeſſes the faculty 
of comparing and forming ideas from them, 
our conſciouſneſs of exiſtence is the more cer- 
tain and extenſive, as remembrance more fre- 
quently and copiouſly recals paſt things and oc- 


currences; and as by our reflections we com- 


pare and combine them with thoſe paſt and pre- 


| fent occurrences. Every man retains within 


himſelf 
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himſelf a certain number of ſenſations correſ- 
pondent with the different exiſtences or ſtates 
through which he has paſſed; and theſe ſenſa- 
tions, by the compariſon which the mind forms 
between them, at length become a ſucceſſion, 
and a ſeries of ideas. In this compariſon of 
ſenſations conſiſts the idea of time; and indeed 
all other ideas. But this ſeries of ideas, this 
chain of exiſtences, is often preſented to us in 
an order very different from that in which our 
ſenſations reached us; and in this it is that the 
difference principally conſiſts in the genius and 
diſpoſition of mankind. i; 
Some men have minds particularly active 
in comparing and forming ideas. "Theſe are 
invariably the moſt ingenious, and, circum- 
ſtances concurring, will always diſtinguiſh 
| themſelves. There are others, and in a greater 
number, whoſe minds are leſs active, allow all 
ſenſations which have not a certain degree of 
force to eſcape, and who only compare thoſe 
by which they are ſtrongly agitated. In points | 
of ingenuity and vivacity theſe yield to the b 
former. Others {till there are, and they form I 
the multitude, in whom there is ſo little activity j 
of mind, ſo little propenſity to think, that they : 
compare and combine nothing; at leaſt at the [i 
firſt bY 
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firſt glance; ſenſations of force, and repeated 


a thouſand times, are required before their 
minds will be influenced to compare them, and 
form ideas. | 


The conſciouſneſs of our exiſtence being 


_ compoſed, then not only of our actual ſenſa- 


tions, but of the train of ideas, which gave 


riſe to the compariſon of our ſenſations, and of 
our paſt exiſtences, it is evident that the more 
ideas we have, the more certain we are of our 
exiſtence; that the more we have of intellec- 


tual capacity, the more we exiſt; that it is by 


the power of reflection alone that we are cer- 
tain of our paſt exiſtence, and view our future 


one; the idea of futurity being nothing more 
than a compariſon of the preſent with the paſt 
inverted, ſince in this light the preſent is paſt, 


and the future preſent. 
This power of reflection being denied to 


animals, it is certain they cannot form ideas, 


and conſequently their conſciouſneſs of exiſt- 


ence is leſs ſure, and leſs extenſive than ours. 


Having no idea of time, no knowledge of the 
pait, nor conception of the future, their con- 
ſciouſneſs of exiſtence is ſimple, depends ſolely 
on the ſenſations which actually affect them, 


and conſiſts in the internal ſentiment which 


theſe ſenſations produce. 


May 
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May we not conceive what this conſciouſ- 
neſs of exiſtence is in animals, by reflecting 
on our own ſtate when ſtrongly occupied with ; 
ſome object, or violently agitated by ſome paſ— 4 
ſion, which baniſhes every reflection upon ſelf ? 
This ſtate we familiarly expreſs by ſaying, 
The man is abſent or beſide himſelf; and * 

people are in reality beſide themſelves, when 
they are occupied with ſenſations actually pre- 4 
ſent to them, eſpecially if thoſe ſenſations are i 
ſo violent and rapid as to allow the mind no | In 
time for reflection. When thus ſituated we 
feel pleaſure and pain in all their varieties; 
therefore, though ſeemingly without the parti- 
cipation of the mind, we have a conſciouſneſs 
of our exiſtence. This ſtate, to which we are 
occaſionally expoſed, is the habitual ſtate of 
animals ; deprived of ideas, and furniſhed with 
ſenſations, they know not their exiſtence but 
feel it. 1 ED | 
To render more ſenſible this difference, let 
us conſider minutely the faculties of brutes, 
and compare them with the actions of man. 
Like us they have ſenſes, and receive im- 
preſſions from exterior objects; they have alſo 
an interior ſenſe, an organ which retains the 
agitations occaſioned by thoſe impreſſions, and 
conſequently ſenſations which, like ours, are 
VOL, V. G rene w- 
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renewable, and are more or leſs ſtrong and 
durable. But they have neither ingenuity, un- 
derſtanding, nor memory; becauſe they are de- 
nied the power of comparing their ſenſations, 
and becauſe theſe three faculties of the mind 
depend on this power. 

HFave animals no memory ? It will be re- 
_ plied, The contrary ſeems demonſtrably evi- 
dent. After a conſiderable abſence do they 
not recognize the perſons with whom they had 
lived, the places where they reſided, and the 
roads which they had frequented ? Do they 
not recollect the puniſhments, the careſſes, the 
leſſons they had received? Though deprived of 
imagination and underſtanding, every thing 
ſeems ſtill to evince they have a memory ac- 
tive, extenſive, and perhaps more faithful than 
our own. — However perſuaſive theſe appear- 
ances may be deemed, and however ſtrong may 
be the prejudices created by them, I preſume 
I can demonſtrate, that they deceive us, and 
that brute animals have no knowledge of paſt 
events, no idea of time, and of conſequence no 
memory. 

In man memory flows from the power of 
reflection, for the remembrance of things paſt 
ſuppoſes not only the duration of the impreſ- 
' Hons on our internal material ſenſe, or renova- 

| tion 
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tion of former ſenſations, but alſo the compa- 
riſon which the mind has made of thoſe ſenſa- 
tions, or the ideas it has formed. If memory 


conſiſted merely in the renovation of paſt ſen- 
ſations, thoſe ſenſations would be repreſented 


to our internal ſenſe without leaving any deter- 
mined impreſſions ; they would preſent them- 
ſelves without order or conneCtion, as they do 


in a ſtate of intoxication, or in dreams, when 


they are ſo incongruous, and ſo incoherent, 
that we immediately loſe all recollection of 
them. Of ſuch things only as have a relation 
to others, which preceded or followed them, do 
we retain a remembrance ; and every ſolitary 
ſenſation, however powerful, paſſes away with- 
out leaving the ſmalleſt trace on the mind. 
Now it is the mind which eſtabliſhes theſe re- 
lations of objects, by the compariſon it makes 
between them, and connects our ſenſations by 
a continued thread of ideas. As memory con- 
ſiſts, then, in a ſucceſſion of ideas, ſo it neceſ- 
ſarily ſuppoſes the power by which ideas are 

produced. 8 e 

But, if poſſible, to leave no doubt on this im- 


portant point, let us enquire into the nature of 


that remembrance left by our ſenſations when 


they are accompanied with ideas. Pain and 


pleaſure are pure ſenſations, and the ſtrongeſt 
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of any, yet we but feebly recollect them, and 
with confuſion. All we remember is, that we 
were pleaſed or hurt; but this remembrance is 
not diſtinct ; we cannot repreſent to ourſelves 
either the kind, the degree, or the duration of 
thoſe ſenſations by which we had been ſo vio- 
lently agitated ; and the leſs are we capable of 
repreſenting thoſe we had but ſeldom felt. A 
pain, for example, which we have experienced 
but once, which only laſted a few minutes, and 
differed from all former pains, would be ſoon 
forgotten; we might recollect we felt great 
pain, yet, though we diſtinctly recollected the 
_ circumſtances which accompanied it, and the 
period at which it happened, we ſhould have 
| but an imperfect remembrance of the pain 
itfelf. 

Why is almoſt every thing forgotten that 
palled during our infancy? Why have old men 
a more diſtinct remembrance of what happen- 
ed in their prime of life than what occurred 
in their more advanced years? Can there be 
a ſtronger proof that ſenſations alone are not 
ſufficient to produce memory, and that it exiſts 
ſolely in the train of ideas which our minds de- 
rive from thoſe ſenſations? In infancy the ſen- 
fations are as lively and rapid as in manhood, 
yet they leave few or no traces, becauſe at this 
ra 
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zra the power of reflection, which alone can 


form ideas, is almoſt totally inactive; and be- 


cauſe, in the moments it does act, its compa- 
riſons are only ſuperficial. In manhood reaſon 
is completely developed, becauſe the power of 
reflection is in full exerciſe ; we then derive 
from our ſenſations every poſſible advantage, 
and form many orders of ideas, and chains of 


thought, whereof each, from being often re- 


volved, forms ſo durable and indelible an im- 
preſſion, that when old age comes on, thoſe very 


ideas preſent themſelves with more force than 


thoſe derived from preſent ſenſations, becauſe 
at that period the ſenſations are feeble, ſlow, and 
dull, and the mind itſelf partakes of the languor 
of the body. In infancy, the time preſent is 
every thing; in manhood, we equally enjoy the 
paſt, the preſent, and the future; in old age we 
have little ſenſe of the preſent, we turn our 
eyes to the ſuture, and exiſt in the paſt. In the 
infant that prattles, and the old man that doats, 
reaſon is alike imperfect, becauſe they are 
alike void of ideas; the former is as yet unable 
to form them, and the latter has ceaſed. 

An ideot, whole corporeal ſenſes and organs 
appear to be ſound, has, like us, ſenſations of 
all kinds ; he will alſo have them in the ſame 


order, 
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order, if he lives in ſociety, and is obliged to 
act as other men. As theſe ſenſations do not 
create in him ideas, as there is no correſpon- 
| dence between his mind and his body, and as he 
is incapable of reflection, ſo he is neceſſarily 
deſtitute of memory, and all knowledge of 
himſelf. In nothing does ſuch a man differ 
from a brute, as to the exterior faculties, for 
though he has a ſoul, and poſſeſſes the principle 


of reaſon, yet as this principle remains in a ſtate 


of inaction, and receives nothing from the cor- 
poreal organs, it can have no influence upon 
his actions, which are like thoſe of an animal, 
ſolely determined by its: ſenſations, and by a 


ſentiment of its exiſtence and preſent wants. 
Thus the ideot and the brute are beings whoſe 


operations are in every reſpect the ſame, be- 
cauſe the one has no ſoul, and the other makes 
not any uſe of it; they are both deſtitute of the 
power of reflection, and of courſe have neither 
underſtanding nor memory. 
Should it {till be ſaid, «© Do not the ideot 
and the brute often act as if they were deter- 
mined by the knowledge of things paſt * Do 
they not diſtinguiſh perſons with whom they 
have lived; places where they have reſided, 
and perform many other actions, which neceſ- 
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ſarily imply memory? And does not all this 


prove that memory proceeds not from the 


power of reflection?“ 


It muſt already have been perceived, that I 
diftinguiſh two kinds of memory, infinitely dif- 
ferent in their cauſes, though ſomewhat ſimi- 


lar in their effects. The one conſiſts in the 


impreſſions of our ideas; and the other, which 
I would rather term reminiſcence than memo- 
ry, is nothing more than the renovation of our 


ſenſations, or of the vibrations by which they 
were occaſioned. The former iſſues from the 
mind, and is much more perfect in man than 
the latter; which is produced merely by the 
renovation of the vibrations of the internal 


ſenſe, and is the only memory poſſeſſed by 


brutes or ideots. Their preceding ſenſations 
are renewed by their preſent ones; the preſent, 
and principal, calls forth the former, and the 


acceſſary images; they feel as they have felt, 


and therefore they act as they have acted; they 
| behold together the preſent and the paſt, but 
without diſtinguiſhing or comparing, and con- 
ſequently without knowing them. 


As another proof of the exiſtence of memory 


in animals, I may be told of their dreams. It 
is certain that brutes, while aſleep, have the 
things repreſented to them with which they 
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have been occupicd while awake. Dogs bark 
when they are aſleep ; and though this barking 
is fecble, yet it is eaſy to diſtinguiſh in it the 
cry of the chace, accents of rage, ſounds of de- 
fire, of murmur, &c. It is not to be doubted, 
then, but that dogs have a lively and active me- 
mory, different too from that of which we 
have now been ſpeaking, ſince it aQs inde- 
pendent of any exterior cauſe. | 
To clear up this difficulty, it is neceſſary to 
examine the nature of dreams, and to enquire 
whether they proceed from the mind, or depend 
entirely on our internal material ſenſe. If we 
could prove that they reſide ſolely in the latter, 
it would be an anſwer to the objection, and 
another demonſtration, that in brutes there 1s 
neither underſtanding nor memory. 
Ideots, whoſe minds are without action, 
dream like other men; therefore dreams are 
produced independent of the mind. Let any 
perſon reflect upon his dreams, and endea- 
vour to diſcover why the circumſtances are 
ſo unconnected, and the events ſo extra- 
vagant. To me it appears, that it is prin- 
cipally becauſe they turn ſolely upon ſen- 
ſations, and not upon ideas. With the idea 
of time, for example, they have no affinity. 
Perſons are repreſented whom we never ſaw, 
and 
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and even thoſe who have been dead for many 
years, as alive, and as they formerly were 
when living; but we indifferently connect 
them with things and perſons of the preſent, 
or of a different period. Thus it is alſo with 
the idea of place; we muſt perceive objects 


where they are not, or we ſhould not ſee them 


at all. Did the mind act in a ſingle inſtant 
it would give order to this incongruous train 
of ſenſations. Inſtead of ,which it allows the 
repreſentations to ſucceed each other in diſor- 
der; and though each object appears in lively 
colours, the ſucceſſion is often confuſed, and 
always chimerical. If the mind is rather 
rouſed by the enormity or force of theſe ſen- 
ſations, it will in the midſt of this darkneſs 
produce a ſpark of light, and create in the 


midſt of chimeras a real idea. We then dream, 


or rather we will think ſo, for though this 
action is but a ſmall ſign of the ſoul, it is yet 
neither a ſenſation nor a dream; it is a thought, 
a reflection, but being too weak to diſpel the 
illuſion, it mixes with and forms a part of the 
dream, and prevents not the repreſentations 
from ſucceeding; inſomuch, that on awaking, 
we imagine we had dreamed the very things 
we had thought. 
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In dreams we ſee much, though we but 
ſeldom underſtand ; we are powerfully agitated 
by our ſenſations, images follow each other, 


without the leaſt intervention of the mind, 
either to compare or reconcile them. We 
have ſenſations, then, but no ideas, the latter 
being compariſons of the former; ſo dreams 
muſt reſide ſolely in the internal material ſenſe ; 


and as the mind does not produce them, they 
muſt form a part of that animal reminiſcence, 


of which we have already treated. Memory, 


on the contrary, cannot exiſt without the idea 
of time, without a compariſon of ideas, and as 
theſe extend not to dreams, it ſeems to be ob- 
vious that they can neither be a conſequence 
nor an effect, nor a proof of memory. But 
though it ſhould be maintained that to ſome 
dreams ideas certainly belong ; and as a proof 
of it, thoſe people be quoted who walk, ſpeak, 
and converſe connectedly while aſleep ; {till it 
would be ſufficient for my argument, that dreams 


may be produced by the renovation of ſenſations 
alone, for in conſequence thereof the dreams of 
animals muſt be merely of this ſpecies, and 
ſuch dreams, far from ſuppoſing memory, indi- 
cate nothing but a material reminiſcence. 


By no means am I inclined to believe, that 
perſons who walk and converſe while aſleep, 
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are in reality occupied with ideas. In all ſuch 
actions the mind feems to have no concern. 
_ Sleep-walkers go about, return and act, with- 
out reflection or knowledge of their ſituation 
or danger ; alone are there animal faculties 
exerciſed, and even of theſe ſome remain un- 
employed; and while in this ſtate, a fleep- 


walker is of courſe more ſtupid than an ideot. 
Withreſpect to perſons who ſpeak while aſleep, 


they never ſay any thing new. An anſwer to 
certain common queſtions, a repetition of a 
few familiar expreſſions, may be produced, in- 
dependent of the principle of thought or action 
of the mind. Why ſhould we not ſpeak with- 


out thought when aſleep, ſince when moſt 


awake, and under the influence of paſſion, 
man utters numberleſs things without reflec- 
tion. : 

As to the occaſional cauſe of dreams, by 
which former ſenſations are renewed without 


being excited by preſent objects, it is to be 


obſerved, that we never dream when our ſleep 
is ſound: every thing is then in a ſtate of in- 
action, and we {leep both outwardly and in- 
wardly. The internal ſenſe, however, falls 
aſleep the laſt, and awakes the firſt, becauſe it 
is more active, and more ealily agitated, than 
the external ſenſes. It is when our ſleep is leſs 
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ſound that we experience illuſive dreams, and 
former ſenſations, thoſe eſpecially which re- 


quire not reflection, are renewed. The in- 


ternal ſenſe being unoccupied by actual ſenſa- 
tions from the inaction of the external ſenſes, 
exerciſes itſelf upon its paſt ſenſations. Of 
theſe the moſt ſtrong appear the moſt often ; 
and the more they are ſtrong, the more the 
ſituations are extravagant ; and for this reaſon 


it is, that almoſt all dreams either terrify or 


charm us. 
That the internal material ſenſe may act of 


itſelf, it is not neceſſary that the exterior ſenſes 


ſhould be abſolutely in a ſtate of repoſe: it is 
ſufficient if they are without exerciſe. Accuſ- 
tomed regularly to reſign ourſelves to repoſe, 
we do not caſily fall aſleep : the body and the 


members, ſoftly extended, are without motion; 


the eyes veiled by darkneſs, the tranquillity of 
the place, and the ſilence of the night, render 


the ear uſeleſs; alike inactive are the other ſen- 


ſes ; all is at reſt, though nothing is yet lulled 


to ſleep. In this condition, when the mind 
is alſo unoccupied with ideas, the internal 


material.ſenſe is the only power that acts. 


Then is the time for chimerical images and 
fluttering ſhadows. We are awake, and yet 
we experience the effects of ſleep. If we are 
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in full health, the images are agreeable, the 
illuſions are charming; but if the body is diſ- 
ordered or oppreſſed, then we ſee grim and 
hideous phantoms, which ſucceed each other 
in a manner not more whimſical than rapid. 
It is a magic lanthorn, a ſcene of chimeras, 
which fill the brain, when deſtitute of other 
ſenſations. We remember our dreams, from 
the ſame cauſe that we remember ſenſations 
lately experienced ; and the only difference 
which ſubliſts between us and brutes is, that 
we can diſtinguiſh what belongs to dreams, 
from what belongs to our real ideas or ſenſa- 
tions; and this is a compariſon, an operation 
of the memory, to which the idea of time 
extends. While brutes, who are deprived of 
memory, and of this power of compariſon, 
cannot diſtinguiſh their dreams from their real 

ſenſations. 
I preſume, that in treating of the nature of 
man, I have demonſtratively ſhewn that ani- 
mals enjoy not the power of reflection. Now 
the underſtanding, which is the reſult of that 
power, may be diſtinguithed by two different 
operations. The firſt is the capacity to 
compare ſenſations, and form ideas from 
them; the ſecond is the faculty to compare 
ideas themſelves, and form arguments or con- 
cluſions 
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cluſions thereon : by the firſt we acquire par- 
ticular ideas, or the knowledge of ſenſible 
objects; by the other we form general ideas 
which are neceſſary for the comprehenſion of 
abſtract truths. Neither of theſe faculties do 
the animals poſſefs, becauſe they are void of 
underſtanding; and to the firſt of theſe opera- 
tions does the underſtanding of the bulk of men 
ſeem to be limited. — 

Were all men equally capable of comparing 
ideas, of rendering them general, they would 
equally manifeſt their genius by new produc- 
tions, always different from, and ſometimes 
more perfect than thoſe-of others; all would 
enjoy the power of invention, or at leaſt the 
talents for improvement. This, however, is 
far from being the caſe. Reduced to a ſervile 
imitation, the generality of men execute no- 
thing but what they ſee done by others ; they 
only think by memory, and in the ſame ſtyle as 
others have thought, and their underſtanding 
being too confined for invention, they proceed 
to follow imitation. 

Imagination is likewiſe a faculty of the mind. 
If, by imagination, we underſtand the power 
of comparing images with ideas; of giving 

colours to our thoughts; of aggrandizing our 
lenſations; of perceiving diſtinctly all the re- 
mote 
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mote affinities of objects; it is the moſt bril- 
liant and moſt active faculty of the mind of 
which brutes are ſtill more deſtitute than of un- 
derſtanding or memory. But there is another 
kind of imagination which depends ſolely upon 
the corporeal organs, and which we poſſeſs in 
common with brutes; it is that tumultuous 
emotion, excited by objects analogous or con- 
trary to our appetites; that lively and deep im- 
preſſion of the images of objects, which is con- 
ſtantly and againſt our inclinations, renewed, 
and forces us te act without reflection; this 
repreſentation of objects, which is more active 
than even their preſence, exaggerates and falſi- 
fies every thing. This imagination is for ever 
hoſtile to the human mind ; it is the ſource of 
illuſion, the parent of theſe paſſions, which, in 
defiance of the efforts of reaſon, bear us away, 
and expoſe us to a continual combat, in which 
we are almoſt always worſted. 


HOMO DUPLEX. 


'The interior man is double, being compoſed 
of two principles different in their nature, and 
contrary in their action. The ſoul, that prin- 
ciple of all knowledge, is perpetually oppoſed 
by another purely material principle. The 
former 
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former is a pure light, accompanied with ſere- 
pity and peace, a ſalutary ſource, whence flow 
ſcience, reaſon, and wiſdom; the latter is a 
falſe light, which never ſhines but in the midſt 
of darkneſs and hurricane, an impetuous tor- 
rent fraught with error and paſſion.” _ 
The animal principle is firſt developed. As 
it 1s altogether material, and conſiſts in the du- 
ration of vibrations, and the renovation of im- 
preſſions formed in the internal material ſenſe, 
by objects analogous, or contrary to our appe- 
tites, it begins to act as ſoon as the body is ca- 
pable of feeling pain or pleaſure. The ſpiritual 
principle manifeſts itſelf much later, and is 
developed and perfected by means of education; 
it is by the communication of the thoughts of 
others, that the infant becomes a thinking and 
a rational being; and without this communi- 
cation it would be fantaſtic or ſtupid, accord- 
ing to the degree of activity or inactivity of 
its internal material ſenſe. 
Let us conſider a child, when at liberty, and 
far from the eye of his maſter. By his exterior 
actions we may judge of what paſſes within 
him. A ſtranger to thought or reflection, he 
acts without reaſon ; treads with indifference 
through all the paths of pleaſure ; obeys all 
the impreſſions of exterior objects; amuſes 


himſelf 
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himſelf like a young animal, in running and 
bodily exerciſe ; all his actions and motions 
are without order or deſign. Called on by 


the perſon who has taught him to think, he 
compoſes himſelf, directs his actions, and 
proves that he has retained the thoughts which 


have been communicated to him. In infancy, 
the material principle is predominant, and 
would ſo continue, were not education to de- 
velope the ſpiritual principle, and to put it in 
motion. 

The exiſtence of theſe two principles ĩs eaſily 
diſcovered. In life there are moments, nay, 
hours and days, in which we may not only de- 


termine of the certainty of their exiſtence, 


but alſo of the contrariety of their action. 1 


allude to thoſe periods of languor, indolence, 


or diſguſt, in which we are incapable of any 
determination, when we wiſh one thing and 
do another; I mean that ſtate or diſtemper 
called vapours; a ſtate to which idle perſons are 
ſo peculiarly ſubject. If in this fituation we 
obſerve ourſelves, we ſhall appear as divided 
into two diſtinct beings, of which the firſt, or 
the rational faculty, blames every thing done 
by the ſecond, but has not ſtrength ſufficient 
effectually to ſubdue it; the ſecond, on the 
contrary, being formed of all the illuſions of 
YOU Y 1 ſenle 
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ſenſe and imagination, conſtrains, and often 
overwhelms the firſt, and makes us either act 
contrary to our judgment, or remain inactive, 
though diſpoſed to action by our will. 
While the rational faculty reigns we are 
calmly occupied with ourſelves, our friends, 
and affairs. But when the material principle 
prevails, we devote ourſelves with ardour to 
diſſipation, to all the purſuits and paſſions it 
creates; and are hardly capable of reflecting 
upon the very objects by which we are ſo en- 
groſſed. In both theſe ſtates we are happy; 
in the former we command with ſatisfaction, 
and in the latter, we are {till more pleaſed to 
_ obey. As only one of theſe principles is then 
in action, and acts without oppolition from the 
other, we feel no internal contrariety ; our ſelf 
appears to be ſimple, becauſe we experience 
but one impulſe. In this unity of action 
conſiſts our happineſs; for whenever reaſon 
condemns our paſlions, or from the violence 
of our paſſions we attempt to diſcard reaſon, 
from that minute we ceaſe to be happy ; the 
unity of our exiſtence, in which conſiſts our 
tranquillity, is deſtroyed; the internal con- 
trariety commences, and the two contending 
principles are manifeſted by doubts, inquictude, 
and remorſe. Of all ſtates, that is the mot 


unhappy, 
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unhappy, in which theſe two ſovereign powers 


of human nature are both in ſull motion, and 
produce an equilibrium. Then it is man feels 
that horrible diſguſt which leaves no deſire but 
that of ceaſing to exiſt, no power but to effect 
his own deſtruction, by coolly plunging into 
himſelf the weapons of deſpair and madneſs. 
What a ſtate of horror! in its blackeſt colours 
it is here repreſented; but by how many gloomy 


5 ſhades muſt it be preceded? all the ſituations 


approaching an equilibrium muſt neceſſarily be 
accompanied with melancholy, irreſolution, and 


unhappinefs. From theſe internal conflicts the 


body ſuffers; and from the agitations it under- 


goes languiſhes and decays. 


The happineſs of man conſiſts in the unity 


of his internal exiſtence. In infancy he is 


happy, for then the material principle rules 
alone, and acts almoſt continually. Conſtraints, 
remonſtrances, and even chaſtiſements, affect 
not the real happineſs of children, but are only 
accompanied with a momentary ſorrow, for as 
ſoon as they find themſelves at liberty they re- 
ſume all the activity and gaiety which the 
vivacity and novelty of their ſenſations can 
give them. If a child was left to himſelf he 


would be completely happy, but this happineſs 


would ceaſe, and be productive of miſery ever 
1 2 after; 
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after; it is therefore neceſſary that he ſhould be 
conſtrained, though it gives him a momentary 
grievance, as it is in fact a prelude to all his 
future happineſs in life. 

In youth, when the ſpiritual principle begins 
to act, and is capable of conducting us, a new 
material ſenſe appears, which aſſumes an ab- 
ſolute ſway over our faculties, the ſoul itſelf 
ſeems with pleaſure to incline to the impetuous 
paſſions which it produces. The material 
principle has then more power than ever, for 
it not only effaces reaſon but perverts it, and 
uſes it for its own gratification. We only 
think and act to encourage and to gratify ſome 
paſſion ; and while this intoxication laſts we 
arg happy. The external contradictions and 
. difficulties ſeem to render the unity of the in- 
terior exiſtence {till more firm; they fortity the 
paſſion, and fill up the languid interval ; they 
call forth our pride, and direct all our views 
towards one object, all our powers towards ef- 
fecting one end. 


But this happineſs paſſes away as a dream; 
the charm diſappears, diſguſt enſues, and a 
horrid vacuity of ſentiment ſucceeeds. Hardly, 
on rouling from this lethargy, is the ſoul ca- 
pable of diſtinguithing itſelf ; by {lavery it has 
loſt its ſtrength, and the habit of commanding ; 
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of that ſlavery it even regrets the privation 
and longs for another maſter, a new object of 
paſſion, which preſently diſappears in its turn, 


and is followed by another paſſion more tran- 


ſitory ſtill. Thus exceſs and diſguſt ſucceed 


each other ; pleaſure flies, the organs decay, 
and the material ſenſe, inſtead of commanding, 
has no longer ſtrength to obey. After a youth 
like this what is there left for man? A body 
enervated, a mind enfeebled, and the inability 


to make uſe of either. 


It is remarked, that at the middle period of 
life men are chiefly ſubject to thoſe languors, 
or vapours. At this period we {till run after 
the pleaſures of youth, not from an abſolute 


propenſity but from habit. In proportion as 
we advance in years our ability for the enjoy- 


ment of pleaſure decreaſes, and ſo often are we 
humiliated by our own weakneſs, that we can- 
not help condemning our actions and deſires. 
Beſides, it is at this age that the cares and 
ſolicitudes of life begin; we then, whether by 
accident or by choice, aſſume a certain cha- 
racter, which it is always diſgraceful to aban- 
don, and dangerous toſupport. Full of pain we 


tread between contempt and hatred, two rocks 
| alike formidable; by the efforts we make to 


avoid 
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avoid them we weaken our powers, and fink 
into deſpondency, for after having experienced 
the injuſtice of mankind we contract a habit 
of accounting it a neceſſary evil; when we have 
accuſtomed ourſelves to have leſs regard for the 
opinions of the world than for our own repoſe, 
and when the heart, hardened by the wounds it 
has received, is become inſenſible, we eaſily 


attain that ſtate of indifference, that indolent 


tranquillity, of which a few years before we 
ſhould have been aſhamed. Glory, that power- 
ful motive of great ſouls, which, ſeen at a diſ- 
tance, appears as the moſt deſirable object, 
and excites us to perform great and uſeful 


actions, loſes its attractions upon a near ap- 


proach. Sloth aſſumes the place of ambition, 
and ſeems to preſent to us paths leſs rugged, 
and advantages more ſubſtantial ; but it is pre- 


ceded by diſguſt, and followed by diſcontent, 


that gloomy tyrant of every thinking mind, 
againſt which wiſdom has leſs influence than 
folly. 

It is, therefore, from being compoſed of two 
oppoſite principles, that man has ſo much 
trouble to be reconciled with himſelf ; and 
hence proceeds his inconſtancy, irreſolution, 
and languor. Brute animals, on the contrary, 

whoſe 
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whoſe nature is ſimple, and altogether mate- 


rial, experience no interior combats, no com- 
punctions, no hopes, nor any fears. 

If we were diveſted of memory, underſtand- 
ing, and every faculty belonging to the ſoul, 
the material part alone would remain, which 
conſtitutes us animals, and we ſhould ſtill have 
wants, ſenſations, appetites, pain, pleaſure, 
and even paſſion, for what is paſlion but a 


| ſtrong ſenſation, which may be renewed at 


every inſtant ? 


But the great difficulty is to diſtinguiſh the 


paſſions which belong ſolely to man, from 
thoſe which he poſſeſſes in common with the 


brutes. Is it certain, or probable, that the 
latter have paſſions? Is it not, on the contrary, 


allowed, that every paſſion is an emotion of 
the ſoul? Ought we, therefore, to ſearch any 
where elſe, but in this ſpiritual principle, for 
the ſeeds of pride, envy, ambition, avarice, 
and of every other paſſion by which we are 
governed? | 

To me it appears, that nothing which go- 
verns the mind forms any part of it; that the 
principle of knowledge is not the principle of 
fentiment ; that the ſeeds of the paſſions is in 
our appetites; that illuſions proceed from our 


ſenſes, and reſide in our internal material ſenſe; 


that 
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that the mind is at firſt paſſive with reſpeC to 


them; that when it countenances them, it 

is ſubdued, and when it aſſents to them it is 

perverted. | 2 
Let us then diſtinguiſh in the human paſ- 


ſions, the phyſical from the moral; that is, the 


cauſe from the effect. The firſt emotion is in 
the internal material ſenſe; this the mind may 
receive, but cannot produce. Let us likewiſe 
diſtinguiſh momentary from durable emotions, 
and we ſhall immediately perceive, that fear, 


horror, rage, love, or rather the deſire of en- 


joyment, are ſenſations which, though durable, 


depend ſolely on the impreſſion of objects 
upon our ſenſes, combined with the remaining 


impreſſions of our preceding ſenſations; and 


that, of conſequence, thoſe paſſions We enjoy 
in common with the brutes. I mention the 


actual impreſſions of objects, as being com- 
bined with the impreſſions that remain of our 


former ſenſations, for neither to man nor beaſt 


nothing is horrible, nor attractive, when ſeen 
for the firſt time. Of this we have proof in 
young animals, who will run into the fire 
the firſt time it is preſented to them. By 


reiterated acts, of which the impreſſions ſubſiſt 


in their internal ſenſe, do they alone acquire 
experience; and though this experience is 
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not natural, it is not leſs ſure, and is even on 


that account more circumſpect. A great noiſe, 
a violent motion, an extraordinary figure, 
which is ſeen or heard ſuddenly, and for the 


firſt time, produces in the animal a ſhock of 
which the effect is ſimilar to the firſt move- 
ments of fear. But this ſentiment is only in- 
ſtantaneous; for as it cannot be combined with 
any preceding ſenſation, ſo it muſt communi- 
cate to the animal a tranſitory vibration, and 
not a durable emotion, ſuch as the paſſion of 
fear ſuppoſes. 

A young and peaceful tenant of the We, 


vvho ſuddenly hears the ſound of the huntſman's 


horn, or the report of a gun, leaps, bounds, 
and flies off, by the ſole violence of the ſhock 
which it has experienced. Yet if this noiſe 


1s without effect and ceaſes, the animal diſtin- 


guiſhing the wonted ſilence of Nature, com- 
poſes itſelf, halts, and returns to its tranquil 


retreat. But age and experience render it 
circumſpect and timid, and having been 
wounded after a particular noiſe, the ſenſation 


of pain is retained in its internal ſenſe, and 
when the ſame noiſe ſhall be again heard, it 1s 
renewed, combines itſelf with the actual agi- 
tation, and produces a permanent paſſion, 
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real fear; the animal flies with all its might, 
and frequently never returns to its uſual 
abode. 

Fear, then, is a paſſion of which brute ani- 
mals are ſuſceptible, though they have not, 


like us, rational or foreſeen apprehenſions. 


Of horror, rage, and love, they are alſo ſuſ- 
ceptible ; but they have not our averſions, 
founded on reflection, our durable hatreds, or 
our conſtant friendſhips. Theſe paſſions in 
brutes imply no knowledge, no ideas, and 
are founded ſolely on the experience of ſenti- 
ment, or repetitions of pain and pleaſure, and 
the renovation -of preceding ſenſations of the 
ſame kind. Fury, or natural courage, is re- 
markable in animals which have experienced 
and aſcertained their ſtrength, and found it 
ſuperior to others; fear is the portion of the 
weak, but love belongs to all. Love! thou 
innate defire! thou ſoul of ates | thou in- 
exhauſtible principle of exiſtence ! thou ſo— 
vereign power, by which every thing breathes, 
and every thing is renewed ! thou divine 


| ſhame ! thou ſeed of perpetuity infuſed by the 
Almighty into all which has the breath of life! | 


thou precious ſentiment by which alone the 
moſt ſavage and frozen hearts are ſoftened ! 


thou 
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thou firſt cauſe of all happineſs, of all ſociety | 


thou fertile ſource of every pleaſure, of every 


delight! Love! why doſt thou conſtitute the 


felicity of every other being, and bring miſery 


alone to man? | 
The reaſon is obvious. Conſidered in a 
phyſical ſenſe, this paſſion is good; in a moral 


one, it is attended with every evil. In what 
does the morality of love conſiſt? In vanity ; 


vanity in the pleaſure of conqueſt, an error 
which proceeds from our putting too high a 
value upon it; the vanity of deſiring excluſive 
poſſeſſion, of which jealouſy, a paſſion fo baſe 


that we are aſhamed to own it, is the conſtant 


attendant; vanity in the very mode of enjoy- 


ing, or even relinquiſhing the object of our 


deſires, if the wiſh of ſeparation originates with 


ourſelves ; but it, inſtead of forſaking, we are 
forſaken by the beloved object, the humilia- 
tion is dreadful! and the diſcovery we have 


been duped and deccived, not unoften hurries 


us into deipair. 

From all theſe miſeries brutes are free. 
They ſeek not to obtain pleaſure where it is 
not to be found: guided by ſentiment alone, 


they are never deceived in their choice; their 


deſires are always proportioned to their power 


of gratification ; they fel as much as they en- 
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Joy, and ſeek not to vary or anticipate them. 
But Man, in ſtriving to invent pleaſure, only 
depraves nature ; in ſtruggling to create ſenti- 
ment, he perverts the intention of his being, 
and creates in his heart a vacuum which no- 
thing can afterwards fill. 

Every thing good in love belongs to the brotes 
as well as to man, and eyen they, as if this 
ſentiment could never be pure, ſeem to have a 

ſmall portion of jealouſy. Among us, this paſ- 


ſion always implies ſome diſtruſt of ourſelves, 


ſome diſtant knowledge of our own weakneſs, 


while brutes are never jealous but in propor- 


tion to their ſtrength, ardour for, and propen- 
fity to pleaſure. The reaſon is, that our jea- 


louſy depends on our ideas, and theirs on ſenti- 


ment. Having once enjoyed, they deſire to 
enjoy again; and feeling their ſtrength, they 
drive away all that would occupy their place. 
Their jealouſy is without reflection, they turn 
it not againſt the object of their love: of their 
pleaſures alone are they jealous, _ 
But are animals confined merely to woe 
paſſions we have deſcribed? Are fear, rage, 
horror, love, and jealouſy, the only durable 
affections they are capable of experiencing ? 
To me it appears that, independent of theſe paſ- 
ſions which ariſe from their natural feelings, 


they 
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they have others, which are communicated to 
them by example, iniitation, and habit. They 
have a kind of friendſhip, pride, and ambition, 
and though we may be convinced, that in all 
their operations there is neither reflection nor 
thought, yet as all their habits ſeem to imply 
ſome degree of intelligence, and to form the 
ſhade between them and man, it requires, in a 
peculiar manner, our ſtrict examination. 


Is there any thing exceeds the attachment of 


the dog to its maſter? On the grave that con- 
tained his duſt has this animal been known to 


breathe its laſt. But (without quoting prodi- 
gies or heroes) with what fidelity does he 
accompany, follow, and defend his maſter ! 


With what cagerneſs does he ſolicit his careſ- 


ſes! With what docility does he obey him! 
Wich what patience does he ſuffer his bad hu- 


mours, and his frequently unjuſt corrections ! 
With what mildneſs and humility does he 


endeavour to be reftored to favour! What 


emotion and anxiety does he expreſs when his 
maſter is abſent! and what joy when he returns! 
— From all theſe circumſtances is it poſſible 


not to diſtinguiſh true marks of triendthip ? 


Even among the human ſpecies is it expreſſed 
in characters of ſuperior energy? 


This 
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This friendſhip is the ſame as that of a fe- 
male for her favourite bird, or of a child for its 
play-thing. Both are equally blind and void 
of reflection ; that of the animal is more na- 
tural, ſince it is founded on neceſſity, while 
that of the other is only an inſipid amuſement, 
in which the mind in no degree partakes. 
Theſe childiſh habits ſubſiſt merely by idle- 
neſs, and are more or leſs itrong as the brain 
is more or leſs vacant. 

Real friendſhip, however, {ſuppoſes the power 
of reflection; it is of all attachments the moſt 
worthy of man, and the only one by which he 
is not degraded. Friendſhip flows from reaſon 
alone. It is the mind of a friend which we 
love, and to love a mind it is neceſſary to have 
one, and to have made uſe of it in the attain- 
ment of intelligence, and in comparing the 
congeniality of different rainds. By friendſhip, 
then, not only is implied the principle of know- 
ledge, but alſo, from reflection, the actual ex- 
erciſe of that principle. 

Thus, while friendſhip belongs ſolely to 
man, attachment may be poſſeſſed by animals ; 
as ſentiment alone is ſufficient to attach them 


to perſons whom they often ſee, and by whom 


they are fed and nouriſhed. The attachment 
of 
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of females to their young is produced by the 
trouble they have had in carrying them in the 
womb, and in producing and giving them ſuck. 
If, among birds, ſome males ſeem to have an 
attachment to their young, and to take care of 
the females while they are ſitting, it is becauſe 
they have been employed in the conſtruction of 
the neſt, and continue to enjoy pleaſure with 
their females long after impregnation. Among 
other animals, with whom the ſeaſon of love is 
ſhort, that elapſed, the male is no longer at- 
tached to the female; where there is no neſt, 
no employment, in which they may be mu- 
tually engaged, the fathers, like thoſe of Sparta, 


have no care for their progeny. 


The pride and ambition of animals proceed 
from their natural courage; that is, from their 
fenſe of their ſtrength, agility, & . Large ones 


hold the ſmall in defiance, and ſeem to contemn 


their inſulting audacity. This courage may 
alſo be improved by inſtruction, for, reaſon 
alone excepted, of every thing are brute ani- 
mals ſuſceptible. In general they will learn 
to perform the ſame action a thouſand times; 
to do without intermiſſion what they did by in- 


tervals; to continue for a length of time what 


they at firſt ended in a moment; to do chear- 
fully what at firſt was the effect of force; to 
, | da 
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do by habit what they once have done by 
chance; and to perform of themſelves what 
they have ſeen done by others. Of all the 


operations of the animal machine imitation is 


the moſt admirable. It is its moſt delicate and 
moſt extenſive mobile, and exhibits the trueſt 


copy of thought, and though the cauſe of it 


in animals is altogether material, yet by its 
effects our wonder is excited. Men never 
more admire an ape than when they ſee it 
imitate the actions of men. In fact it is not 
eaſy to diſtinguiſh ſome copies from ſome 
originals, Beſides, there are ſo few who can 


diſtinctly perceive the difference between a 


reality and a counterfeit, that to the bulk of 
mankind an ape muſt always excite aſtoniſh- 
ment. 2 


Though apes have the art of imitating the 
actions of men, they are not a degree ſuperior 


to other brutes, who all more or leſs poſſeſs 


the talent of imitation. In moſt animals this 


talent is confined to the imitation of their own 
ſpecies; but the ape, though he belongs not 
to the human ſpecies, copies many of our ac- 
tions; and this he is enabled to do from his or- 
ganization being ſomewhat ſimilar. So nearly, 
indeed, do they ſometimes carry the reſem- 
blance, that many have ignorantly aſcribed that 
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to genius and intelligence, which is nothing 
but a groſs affinity of figure and organization. 
It is from the relations of motion that a dog 


learns the habits of its maſter, from the rela- 


tions of figure that the ape counterfeits the 
geſtures of a man, and from the relations of 
organization, that one bird repeats airs of muſic 
and another imitates ſpeech, which forms the 
greateſt external difference between man and 
man, as between man and other animals, ſince 


language in ſome indicates a ſuperior under- 
| ſtanding and an enlightened mind, in others it 


barely diſcovers a confuſion of borrowed ideas, 
and in the ideot, or the parrot, it indicates the 


| laſt degree of ſtupidity, plainly ſhewing their 
incapacity for reflection, although they may 


poſſeſs every neceſſary organ for expreſſing 
what paſſes within. 
With eaſe may it be rendered apparent, that 
imitation is a mere mechanical effec, of which 
the perfection depends on the vivacity with 
which the internal material ſenſe receives the 
impreſſion of objects, and on the facility of 
expreſling them by the ſimilitude and the flexi- 
bility of the exterior organs. Perſons whole 
ſenſes are delicate and eaſily agitated, whoſe 
members are active and obedient, make the 
beſt actors, the beſt mimics, the beſt apes. 
VOL. v. K Children 
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Children, without perceiving it, imitate the 
habits, geſtures, and manners of thoſe they 
live with ; they have alſo a great propenſity to 
repeat, and to counterfeit every thing they 
hear and ſee. Young perſons who ſee nothing 
but by the corporeal eye, are wonderfully 
ready in perceiving ridiculous objects: every 
fantaſtic form affects, every repreſentation 
ſtrikes, every novelty moves them. The im- 
_ preſſion is ſo ſtrong, that they relate them 
with tranſport and copy them with facility and 
grace. In a ſuperior degree do they enjoy the 
talent of imitation, which ſuppoſes the moſt 
perfect organization, and to which nothing is 
more oppolite than a large portion of good 

ſenſe. . 5 e 
Thus, among men, thoſe who reflect leaft 
are the moſt expert at imitation ; and therefore 
it is not ſurpriſing that we meet with it in ani- 
mals, who have no reflection. "Theſe ought 
to poſſeſs it in a higher degree of perfection, 
becauſe they have nothing within them to 
counteract it; no principle by which they may 
have the deſire to be different from each other. 
Among men, it is from the mind that proceeds 
the diverſity of our characters, and the variety 
of our actions. Brute animals, by having no 
mind, have not that ſelf which is the principal 
1 of 
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of the difference, the cauſe which conſtitutes 
the individual. Of neceſſity, then, when their 
organization is ſimilar, or they are of the 
ſame ſpecies, they muſt copy each other, do the 
ſame things in the ſame manner, and imitate 
each other with a greater degree of perfection 
than one man can imitate another. This ta- 
lent for imitation, therefore, far from imply- 
ing that animals have thought and reflection, 
is a proof that they are abſolutely deſtitute of 
both. | 

For the fame reaſon it is that the education 
of animals, though ſhort, is always attended 
with ſucceſs. Almoſt every thing the parent 
knows they quickly learn by imitation. The 
young are modelled by the old: they perceive 
the latter approach or fly, when they hear cer- 
tain ſounds, when they ſee certain objects, or 
ſmell certain odours ; at fir{t they approach or 
fly without any determinative cauſe whatever, 


but imitation ; and afterwards they approach or 


fly of themſelves, in conſequence of their hav- 
ing acquired a habit of doing ſo whenever they 


feel the ſame ſenſations. 


Having compared man with the brute ani- 
mal, taken individually, let us now compare 
them together collectively, and endeavour at 
the ſame time to aſcertain the ſource of that 


K 2 | kind 
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kind of induſtry which we obſerve in certain 
ſpecies of animal, and thoſe even the meaneſt 
and the moſt numerous. For this induſtry, 


what encomiums have not been beſtowed on 


particular inſects. The wiſdom and talents of 


the bee, obſervers ſpeak of with admiration ; 


they are ſaid to poſſeſs an art peculiar to them- 
ſelves, that of perfect government. A bce- 
hive, they add, is a republic, in which the la- 
bour of each individual is devoted to the pub- 
lic good, in which every thing is ordered, diſ- 
tributed, and ſhared, with a foreſight, an equity, 


and a prudence, which 1s really aſtoniſhing. 


The government and policy of Athens itſelf, 


were not more exemplary. But I ſhould ne- 
ver have done, were I barely to ſkip over the 


annals of this commonwealth, and to draw 
from the hiſtory of this inſe& all the incidents 


which have excited the admiration of its dif- 


ferent hiſtorians. 
What can we think of the el to which 


the eulogiums on this animal have been car- 


ried ; among other great qualities they are ſaid 
to poſſeſs the moſt pure republican principles, 
an ardent love for their country, a diſintereſted 


aſſiduity in labouring for the public good, the 


ſtricteſt economy, the moſt perfect geometry 


and elegant architecture. Notwithſtanding 
a theſe 


3 
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theſe eulogies, a bee ought to hold no greater 
rank in the eſtimation of a naturaliſt than it 
does in nature; and, in the eye of reaſon, this 
marvellous and ſo much- extolled republic will 
never be any thing more than a multitude of 
| ſmall animals, which have no affinity to man 
but that of furniſhing him with wax and 
honey. 15 3 
Let people examine with attention their 
little manceuvres, proceedings, and toils; let 
them deſcribe exactly their generation, their 
multiplication, their metamorphoſes, &c.— 
Theſe are objects worthy of the attention of 
a naturaliſt ; but to hear the morals of inſects 
cried up is inſufferable; and I am fully con- 
vinced, that by a ſtrict and rational obſerver 
it would be found, that the origin and ſuper- 
ſtructure of the various wonderful talents aſ- 
cribed to bees, ariſes from the mother bee pro- 
ducing 10,000 individuals at one time, and in 
the ſame place, which neceſſarily obliges them 

to arrange themſelves in ſome order for the pre- 
ſervation of their exiſtence. Is not Nature ſuf- 
hciently aſtoniſhing of herſelf, without attempt- 
ing to render her more ſo, and without attri- 
buting to her miracles which have no exiſtence 
but in our own imagination? Is not the Crea- 
tor ſufficiently great by his works; and do we 


believe 
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believe we can render him more ſo by our 
weakneſs? This, were there a poſlibility, 
would be the way to debaſe him. Who, in 
effect, has the moſt exalted idea of the Su- 
preme Being, he who beholds him create the 
univerſe, arrange every exiſtence, and eſtabliſh 
nature on invariable and perpetual laws; or 
he who feces him attentive in conducting a re- 
public of inſeQs ? 

Certain animals unite into ſocieties, which 
ſeem to depend on the choice of thoſe that 
compoſe them, and which of conſequence has 
in it a far greater degree of intelligence and 
deſign than the ſociety of bees, of which the 
ſole principle is phyſical neceſſity. Elephants, 
beavers, apes, and many other ſpecics of ani- 
mals, aſlemble together in bodies, afliſt, and 
defend each other. Did we not ſo often diſturb 
theſe ſocieties, and could we obſerve them with 
as much eaſe as thoſe of the bees, we ſhould, 


doubtleſs, meet with a multitude of other won- 


ders; which ſtill, however, would amount to 
nothing more than ſo many phyſical relations. 
A great number of animals, of the ſame ſpe- 
cies, being aſſembled in the ſame place, there 
will neceſſarily reſult a certain arrangement, 
and a certain order of common habits. Now 
every common habit, far from having en- 
lightencd 
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lightened intelligence for its cauſe, implies no- 
thing more than a blind imitation. ? 
Among men, ſociety depends leſs on phyfi- 


cal agreements than on moral relations. Man 


at firſt meaſured his ſtrength, his weakneſs, 


his ignorance and his curioſity ; he felt that, 
of himſelf, he could not ſatisfy the multiplicity 
of his wants ; he diſcovered the advantage he 


| ſhould have in ſociety ; he reflected on the idea 


of good and evil, he engraved it in his heart, by 
the help of the natural light, communicated to 


him through the bounty of the Creator; he 


ſaw that ſolitude was a ſtate of danger, and of 
warfare ; he ſought for ſecurity and peace in 
ſociety ; there he augmented his power and 
knowledge by uniting them with thoſe of 
others ; and this union is the nobleſt uſe he 
ever made of his reaſon. Solely from govern- 
ing himſelf, and ſubmitting to the laws of ſo- 


ciety, it is man commands the univerſe. 


Every thing has concurred to render man a 
ſocial being; for though large and civilized 
ſocieties depend on the uſe, and ſometimes on 
the abuſe of reaſon, yet they were doubtleſs 


preceded by ſmaller ſocieties, whoſe ſole de- 


pendance was on nature. A family is a natural 
ſociety, which is more permanent, and better 
tounded, becauſe their wants and ſources of 


attach- 
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attachment are more numerous. Far different 


is man from other animals: when he is born 


he hardly exiſts; naked, feeble, incapable of 


action, his life depends on the aſſiſtance he 


receives. This ſtate of infantine weakneſſes 
continues for a length of time; and the ne- 
ceſſity of aſſiſtance becomes a habit, which 


alone is ſufficient to produce an attachment 
between the child and parent. In propor- 
tion as the child advances, he is enabled to do 
without afliſtance'; the affection of the parent 


continues, while that of the child daily de- 
creaſes ; and thus love ever deſcends in a much 
ſtronger degree than it aſcends : the attach- 


ment of the parents becomes exceſſive, blind, 


idolatrous, while that of the child remains 


cold and indifferent, till, by the influence of 
reaſon, the ſeed of gratitude has begun to take 


root. 
Thus ſociety, conſidered even in the light 


of a ſingle family, ſuppoſes in man the faculty 


of reaſon ; among animals which ſeem to unite 
together freely, and by mutual agreement, ſo- 
ciety ſuppoſes experience and ſentiment ; and 
among inſects which, as like the bees, aſſem- 
ble together involuntarily, and without deſign, 
ſociety implies nothing ; and whatever may be 
the effects of ſuch aſſociations, it is evident, 


they 
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they were neither foreſeen, nor conceived by 
thoſe that execute them, and that they depend 


. ſolely on the univerſal laws of mechaniſm, 
eſtabliſhed by the Creator. 
, Let the panegyriſts of inſets ſay what they ö 
6 will in their favour, thoſe animals which in f 
: figure and organization bear the ſtrongeſt re- 14 
J ſemblance to man, mult {till be acknowledged 1 
; | ſuperior to all others, with reſpect to internal | it 
qualities ; and though they differ from thoſe of 10 
| man, though, as we have evinced, they are j | 
nothing but the effects, exerciſe, experience, kl 
and feeling, ſtill are they in a high degree [ | 
ſuperior to inſets. As in every thing that | [i 
exiſts in nature there is a ſhade, a ſcale may be | 1 


eſtabliſhed for determining the degrees of the 
intrinſic qualities of each animal, by which, 

when oppoſed with the material part of man, 

we ſhall find the preference due to the ape, tbe 14 

dog, the elephant, and, in different degrees, to | 0 
| 


all the other quadrupeds. Next to them will Ih 
rank the cetaceous animals, which, like the bil 
quadrupeds, have fleſh and blood, and, like BT ih 
them, are viviparous. In the third claſs will | 
be the birds, becauſe they differ more from ö | 
man than eitherghe quadrupeds or the ceta- je 
ceous animals; and were it not that there are | 10 
beings which, like the oyſter and the polypus, | þ 
VOL. v. N | ſeem — 9 
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| ſeem to differ from him as much as it is poſ- 
ſible, the inſects would occupy the loweſt claſs 
of animated beings. 

But if animals are deſtitute of all underſtand- 
ing, all memory, all intelligence ; if all their 
faculties depend on their ſenſes, and are con- 
fined to their experience, whence proceeds that 
foreſight we remark in ſeveral of them? By 
ſentiment alone can they be prompted to pro- 
vide in the ſummer proviſions ſufficient for 
their ſubſiſtence during winter. Does not this 
ſuppoſe a compariſon of ſeaſons, a rational in- 
quietude concerning their future ſupport? Why 
{ſhould birds build neſts if they did not know 
that.they ſhould have occaſion for them to de- 
poſit their eggs, ar to rear their young? 

Admitting the truth of theſe, and many other 
circumſtances which might be produced ; ad- 
mitting that they are ſo many proofs of pre- 
ſentiment, of foreſight, and even a knowledge 
of futurity, in animals, mult it follow, on that 


account, that they are intelligent beings? Were 


this the caſe their intelligence would far ſurpaſs 
our own, for our foreſight is always conjec- 
tural. Our notions with reſpe& to futurity 
are at beſt doubtful ; and all the light we have 
is founded on probabilities of future things. 
Brute auimals, then, who ſee the future with 


certainty, 
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certainty, ſince they determine beſore hand, 
and are never deceived, muſt have within them 
a principle of knowledge greatly ſuperior to 
man, muſt have a ſoul far more penetra— 
tive and acute, a conſequence which, I pre- 
ſume, is equally repugnant to religion and to 
reaſon. 


By an intelligence ſimilar to that of man it 


is impoſſible that brutes can have any certain 
knowledge of futurity, ſince in that reſpect 
his ideas are always imperfect, and full of 


doubt. Then why, on ſuch flight grounds, 
inveſt them with a quality ſo ſublime? Why, 


without neceſlity, degrade the human ſpecies !? 


ls it not unreaſonable to attribute their ſource 
to mechanical laws, eſtabliſhed, like all the 
other laws of Nature, by the will of the 
Creator. The certainty with which brutes 


are ſuppoſed to act, and be determined, might 
alone convince us, that every thing they do 
is merely mechanical. The eſſential charac- 
teriſtics of reaſon are, doubt, deliberation, and 


compariſon; but motions and actions, which 


announce nothing but deciſion and certainty, 
exhibit at once a proof of mechaniſm and 

ſtupidity. 
Previous, however, to the full admiſſion of 
theſe aſſerted facts, which ſeem to leſſen thoſe 
M 2 ideas 
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ideas we ought to maintain of the power and 
will of our Divine Creator, ought we not to 
enquire whether they really exiſt, or have ſuffi- 
cient ground to ſupport the ſuppoſition? The 
boaſted foreſight of ants in collecting ſuſte- 
nance for the winter is an evident error, ſince 
it has been found that during that ſeaſon they 
remain in a torpid ſtate; therefore this pre- 
tended fore ght ſuppoſes them to provide that 
which it muſt alſo have informed them would 
be entirely unneceſſary? Is not the ſenſation 


that they enjoy their food with more quiet and 
tranquillity in their fixed reſidence, alone ſuf- 
ficient to account for their conveying thither 


more than they can poſſibly make uſe of? The 
ſame applies to bees, in collecting more wax 
and honey than their neceſſities require. Does 


not this evince they are actuated by feeling, 


and not intelligence, eſpecially if we reflect 
that if it proceeded from former experience, 
that would teach them to decline ſuch unne- 
ceſſary labour? which ſo far from being the 
caſe, they continue to extract wax and honey 
as long as there is a ſucceſſion of freſh flowers, 


and were it poſſible to continue that their la- 


bours would never ceaſe. 
Field- mice have alſo been inſtanced, whoſe 
abodes are generally divided; in one hole, they 
Bo depoſit 
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depoſit their young, and in the other their food, 


the latter of which they conſtantly fill; but 
here it ſhould be obſerved, that when they pro- 
vide thoſe apartments for themſelves, the latter 
are always ſmall, yet if they find a large hole 
under a tree which they chooſe for their abode, 
they fill that alſo; a fact which renders it clear 
they have no intelligence of the nature of their 


wants, but are guided by the capacity of the 


place they ſelect for depoſiting their food. 


From the ſame cauſe may be traced the pre- 


tended foreſight attributed to the feathered race; 


nor is it neceſſary to ſuppoſe the Almighty has 
conferred on them any particular law to ac- 
count for the conſtruction of their neſt. Love 


is the grand ſentiment that excites them to the 
| laborious undertaking ; the male and female 


feel a mutual attachment, they with to be alone, 
and therefore {eek retirement from the buſtle 
and annoyances of the world; and having 


ſought the moſt obſcure part of a foreſt, to 


render that privacy the more comfortable, they 
collect ſtraws, leaves, &c. to form a common 
habitation, wherein they may enjoy them- 


felves with perfect tranquillity. Some, how 


ever, content themſelves with holes in trees, 
or neſts they find which have been formed by 


others. But all this does not prove a pre- 


ſentiment 
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ſentiment of future wants, but are rather the 
effects of feeling and organization. A ſtrong 
evidence of their ignorance with reſpect to fu- 
turity, nay even of the paſt or preſent, may be 
drawn from a hen's not having the power to 


diſtinguith her own from the eggs of another 


bird, and not perceiving that the young ducks 
which ſhe has hatched belong not to her; nay, 
ſhe will eben ſit with the ſame aſſiduous at- 
tention upon chalk eggs, as upon thoſe from 


which a produce may be expected. Neither 


do domeſtic poultry make neſts, although they 
are conſtructed by the wild duck and wood hen, 
and this moſt probably from feeling that ſecu- 
rity in being familiarized, which the latter ſeek 
for in a retreat and ſolitude. The neſts of 
birds, therefore, in my opinion, any more than 
the cells of bees, or the food collected by the 


ant and field-mouſe, cannot be attributed to 


any particular laws to each ſpecies, but depend 


upon thoſe feelings ariſing from the general 
laws of nature, and with which every animat- 


ed being is endowed. 

It is not ſurpriſing that man, who knows 
ſo little of himſelf, who ſo frequently con- 
founds his ſenſations with his ideas, who ſo im- 
perfectly diſtinguiſhes the productions of the 
mind from the produce of his brain, ſhould 
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compare himſelf to the brute animals, and ad- 
mit the only difference between them depended 


on the greater or leſs degree of perfection in 


the organs; it is not ſurpriſing that he ſhould 


make them reaſon, determine, and underſtand, 


in the ſame manner with himſelf, and that he 
ſhould attribute to them not only the qualities 
which he has, but even thoſe he has not. When 


man, however, has once thoroughly examined 


and analized himſelf, he will diſcover the dig- 
nity of his being, he will feel the exiſtence of 
his ſoul, he will ceaſe to demean his nature, 
and, with a ſingle glance, he will ſee the infi- 
nite diſtance which the Supreme Being has put 
between him and the brutes. ; 


God alone knows the paſt, the preſent, and 
the future; eternal is his exiſtence, and infinite 


is his knowledge. Man, whoſe duration is but 
for a few moments, perceives but thoſe mo- 


ments: by a living and an immortal Power are 
thoſe moments compared, diitinguiſhed, and 


arrayed ; and That Power it is which enables 
man to know the preſent, judge of the paſt, and 
foreſee the future. Deprive him of this divine 
light and you deface and obſcure his being, you 


render him merely an animal, ignorant of the 


_ paſt, without conception of the future, and 


barely affectable by the preſent. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER 11. 


OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 


FF AN changes the natural ſtate of animals 
by forcing them to obey, and render him 
ſervice: a domeſtic animal is a flave to our 
amuſements or operations. The frequent abuſes 
he ſuffers, and the forcing him from his natu- 
ral mode of living, make great alterations in 
his manners and temper, while the wild ani- 
mal, ſubject to nature alone, knows no other 
laws than thoſe of appetite and liberty. The 
hiſtory of a wild animal is confined to a few 
facts drawn from {imple nature; but the hiſ- 
tory of a domeſtic animal is complicated with 


all the artful means uſed to tame and ſubdue his 


nativewildneſs: and being unacquainted how far 
example, conſtraint, or cuſtom, may influence 
animals, and change their motions, determina- 
tions, and inclinations, the deſign of the natu- 
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turaliſt ought to be to diſtinguiſh thoſe facts 


which depend on inſtinct, from thoſe which are 
owing to their mode of education; to aſcertain 


what appertains to them from what they have 


acquired ; to ſeparate what is natural for them 
from what they are made to do; and never to 


confound the animal with the ſlave, the beaſt of 
burden with the creature of God. 


The empire which man has over animals is 
an empire which revolution cannot overthrow ; 


it is the empire of the ſpirit over matter; a 
right of nature, a power founded on unalter- 


able laws, a gift of God, by which man may 


at all times diſcern the excellence of his being, 
for he does not rule them, becauſe he is the 


moſt perfect, ſtrongeſt, or the moſt dextrous of 
animals. If he was only the firſt rank of the 
ſame order, the others would unite to diſpute 
the empire with him, but it is from the ſu- 
periority of his nature that man reigns and 


commands : he thinks, and for this reaſon is 


maſter over beings that are incapable of think- 
ing. He reigns over material bodies becauſe 
they can only oppoſe to his will a ſullen reſiſt- 
ance, or an inflexible ſtupidity, which he can 
always overcome, by making them act againſt 


each other. He is maſter of the vegetable 


creation, which by his induſtry he can aug- 
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ment, diminiſh, renew, multiply, or deſtroy. 
He maintains a ſuperiority over brutes, becauſe 
like them he not only has motion and ſenſation, 
but poſſeſſes alſo the light of reaſon ; governs 
his actions, concerts his operations, and over- 
comes force by cunning, and ſwiftneſs by per- 
ſeverance. Nevertheleſs, among animals ſome 
appear familiar, others ſavage and ferocious. 
If we compare the docility and ſubmiſſion of 
the dog with the cruelty and ferocity of the 
tiger, the one will appear to be the friend of 
man, the other his enemy : his empire, then, 
over animals is not abſolute. Many ſpecies 
can eſcape his power by the rapidity of their 
Might, by the obſcurity of their retreats, and by 
the elements they inhabit. Others eſcape him 
from their minuteneſs, while others, who, far 
from reſpecting their ſovereign, openly attack 
him. Beſides theſe, he is inſulted by the ſtings 
of inſeQs, poiſonous bites of ſerpents, and 
| teaſed with many other unclean, troubleſome, 
and uſeleſs creatures, that ſeem only to exiſt 
to form a ſhade between good and evil and to 
make man comprehend how little reſpectable 
his tall has made him. 
But we muſt diſtinguiſh the empire of God 
from the domain of man : God, the Creator of 
all beings, is the ſole maſter of nature. Ma 


has 
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has no influence on the univerſe, the motions of 


the heavenly bodies, nor the revolutions of the 
globe which he inhabits; over animals, vege- 
tables, or minerals, he has no general domi- 
nion; he can do nothing with ſpecies, his power 
only extends to individuals ; for ſpecies in ge- 
neral, and matter in the groſs, belong to, or 


rather conſtitute nature. All things paſs away, 


follow, ſucceed, decay, or are renewed, by an 
irreſiſtible power. Man, dragged on by the 
torrent of time, cannot prolong his exiſtence ; 
his body being linked to matter, he is forced to 


ſubmit to the univerſal law; he obeys the ſame 


power, and, like the reſt, comes into the world, 


grows to maturity, and dies. 


But the divine ray with which man is ani- 
mated ennobles and raiſes him above all other 


material beings. This ſpiritual ſubſtance, far 
from being ſubje& to matter, has the power of 


making it obey ; and though it cannot com- 


mand all Nature, it preſides over particular 


beings; God, the ſole ſource of all light and un- 
derſtanding, rules the univerſe and the ſpecies 
with infinite power ; man, who poſſeſſes only 


a ray of this ſpiritual ſubſtance, has a power 
limited to ſmall portions of matter and indi- 


viduals, 
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It is by the talent of the mind, then, and 
not by force, and the other qualities of matter, 
that man has been enabled to ſubdue animals. 
In the firſt ages they were all equally indepen- 
dent; man, after he became guilty and fero- 
cious, was very unfit to deprive them of liberty. 
Before he could approach, know, make choice 
of, and tame them, it was neceſſary that he 
ſhould be civilized himſelf, to know how to 
inſtru and command; and the empire over 
animals, like every other empire, was not 
founded till after ſociety was inſtituted. 

It is from ſociety that man derives his power; * 
from that he perfects his reaſon, exerciſes his 
genius, and unites his ſtrength. Previous to 
the union of ſociety man was perhaps the moſt 
ſavage, and the leaſt formidable of all creatures; 
naked, defenceleſs, and without ſhelter, the 
earth to him was only a vaſt deſert peopled 
with monſters, of which he frequently became 
the prey; and even long after, hiſtory informs 
us, that the firſt heroes were only the deſtroyers 
of wild beaſts. | 

But when the human race multiplied, and 
ſpread over the earth, and when, by the aid of 
the arts and ſociety, man was able to conquer 
the univerſe, he by degrees leſſened the num- 
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ber of ferocious beaſts, he purged the earth of 
thoſe gigantic animals of which we ſometimes 
ſtill find the enormous bones; he deſtroyed, or 
reduced to a ſmall number, every hurtful and 
voracious ſpecies; he oppoſed one animal to 
another, and conquered ſome by fraud, others 
by force; and attacking them by every rational 


method he arrived at the means, of ſafety, and 
has eſtabliſhed an empire which is only bounded | 
by inacceſſible ſolitudes, burning ſands, frozen 
mountains, and obſcure caverns, which now 


ſerve as retreats for the ſmall number of ſpe- 
cies of ferocious animals that remains. 


THE HORSE. 


—— 


THE nobleſt conqueſt ever made by man 
cover the brute creation, is the reduction of this 
ſpirited and haughty animal (fig. 18.), which 
| ſhares with him the fatigues of war, and the 
glory of victory. Equally intrepid as his 
maſter, the horſe ſees the danger, and encoun- 


ters death with bravery ; inſpired at the claſh 
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of arms, he loves it, and purſues the enemy 
with the ſame ardour and reſolution. He feels 
pleaſure alſo in the chace, and in tournaments; 
in the courſe he is all fire; but equally tractable 
as courageous, he does not give way to his im- 
petuolity, and knows how to check his natural 
and fiery temper. He not only ſubmits to the 
arm which guides him, but ſeems to conſult 
the deſires of his rider; and always obedient to 
the impreſſions he receives, he preſſes on, or 
ſtops, at his rider's pleaſure. The horſe is a 
creature which renounces his very being for 
the ſervice of man, whoſe will he even knows 


how to anticipate, and execute by the promp- 


titude of his movements : he gives himſelf up 
without reſerve, refuſes nothing, exerts him- 


elf beyond his ſtrength, and often dies ſooner 


than diſobey. 
Such is the horſe, whoſe talents and natural 
qualities art has improved, and who with care 


has been tutored for the ſervice of man; his 


education commences with the loſs of his li- 
berty, and is finiſhed by conſtraint, The ſlavery 


or ſervitude of the horſe is ſo univerſal, and 


ſo ancient, that we rarely ſee him in his natu- 


ral ſtate. Theyarealways covered with harneſs 


when at work, and are not wholly free from their 


bands even at the time of reſt. If they are ſome- 
| times 
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times ſuffered to range in the fields, they always 
bear about them marks of ſervitude, and fre- 
quently the external impreſſions of labour and 
of pain: the mouth is deformed by the wrinkles 


occaſioned by the bit, the ſides ſcarred with 


wounds inflicted by the ſpur, and the hoofs are 
pierced with nails. The attitude of the body 
conſtrained by the imprefſion of habitual 
ſhackles, from which they would be delivered 
in vain, as they would not be more at liberty. 
Even thoſe whoſe ſlavery is the molt gentle, 
| who are only fed and broke for luxury and 
magniticence, and whoſe golden chains only 
ſerve to ſatisfy the vanity of their maſters, are 
{till more dithonoured by the elegance of their 
trappings, and by the plaits of their manes, 
than by the iron ſhoes on their feet. 

Nature is more beautiful than art, and i in an 
animated being, the freedom of its movements 
makes its exiſtence more perfect. Obſerve the 
horſes in Spaniſh America, which have multi- 
plied fo faſt and live in freedom; their motions 
ſeem neither conſtrained nor regular ; proud 
of their independence, they fly the preſence of 
man, and diſdain his care ; they ſeck and find 
for themſelves proper nouriſhment; they wan- 
der and ſkip about in immenſe meadows, where 

they feed on the freſh productions of a perpetual 
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ſpring. Deſtitute of any fixed habitation, with- 
out any other ſhelter than a mild ſky, they 
breathe a purer air than thoſe which are con- 
fined in vaulted palaces. Hence wild horſes 


are ſtronger, ſwifter, and more nervous than 


the greater part of domeſtic ones; they have 
ſtrength and nobleneſs, the gifts of nature; 


while the others have addreſs and gracefulneſs, 


which is all that art can give. 


The natural diſpoſition of wild horſes is 
not ferocious, they are only high-ſpirited 


and wild. Though ſuperior in ſtrength to 


the greateſt part of animals, they yet never 
attack them ; and if attacked by others, they 
either diſdain them as foes, and fly out of their 
way, or give a fatal blow with their heels. 


They unite themſelves in troops, merely for 
the pleaſure of being together, for they have 
no fear of, but an attachment for each other. 
As graſs and vegetables are ſufficient for their 
nouriſhment, they have quite enough to ſatisfy 
their appetites ; and as they have no reliſh for 
the fleſh of animals, they never make war 
with them, nor with themſelves. They never 


quarrel about their food, they have no occaſion 


to raviſh prey from each other, the ordinary 
ſource of contention and quarrels among car- 
nivorous animals. They live in peace becauſe 

their 
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their appetites are ſimple and moderate, and 
having enough, there is no object for envy. 
All theſe circumſtances may be obſerved in 


young horſes which are brought up and led 


together in droves; their manners are gentle, 
and their tempers ſocial; they ſeldom ſhew their 


ardour and ſtrength by any other ſign than 
emulation. They endeavour to be foremoſt 


in the courſe, are animated to brave danger, 

in croſling a river or leaping a ditch ; and thoſe 
which in theſe natural exerciſes ſet the ex- 
ample, it has often been obſerved, when re- 


duced to a domeſtic ſtate, are the moſt ene 


rous, docile, and gentle. 

Several ancient authors ſpeak of wild horſes. 
Herodotus ſays, that on the banks of the Hy- 
panes, in Scythia, there were wild horſes quite 
white, and that in the northern parts of 
Thrace, beyond the Danube, there were 
others covered with hair five inches long. 
Ariſtotle alſo cites Syria ; Pliny. the northern 
countries; Strabo, the Alps and Spain; as 
places where wild horſes were to be found. 
Among the moderns, Carden mentions the 
ſame thing of Scotland and the Orkneys ; 
Olaus, of Muſcovy ; Dapper, of the Iſle of 
Cyprus, which, as he ſays, contained wild 
| horſes very beautiful, of great ſtrength and 
VOL. v. 9 ſwiftneſs; 
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ſwiftneſs ; Struys, of the Iſle of May, one of 
the Cape de Verds, where he found wild horſes 


very ſmall. Leo the African alſo relates, 


that there were wild horſes in the deſarts of 


Arabia and Lybia ; and he aſſures us, that he 


ſaw in the remoteſt parts of Numidia a white 
colt with a curled mane. Marmol confirms 
this fact, aſſerting, that wild horſes are found 
in the deſarts of Arabia and Lybia, ſmall, and 


of an aſh- colour; others white, whoſe manes 
and coats are ſhort and rough; and that nei- 
ther dogs nor tame horſes can equal them in 


ſwiftneſs; we read alſo, in the Lettres Edi- 
fiantes, that in China there are wild horles of 
a very ſmall ſize. 

As almoſt all parts of Europe are at preſent 
peopled, and equally inhabited, wild horſes are | 
no longer found therein. Thoſe in America 
originate from European tame horſes, tranſ- 
ported thither by the Spaniards; and have mul- 
tiplied conſiderably in the vaſt deſarts of this 
country. The aſtoniſhment and fear which 
the inhabitants of Mexico and Peru expreſſed 
at the ſight of horſes and their riders, is a 
ſtrong preſumption that this ammal was en- 
tirely unknown in the new world. The Spa- 
niards carried thither a great number, as well 
for ſervice as to propagate the breed. They 

left 
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left them on many iſlands, and even let them 
looſe on the continent, where they have mul- 
tiplied like other wild animals. M. la Salle, in 
1685, ſaw, in the northern parts of America, 
near the Bay of St. Louis, whole troops of 
theſe horſes feeding in the paſlures, which 
were ſo wild that no one could approach them. 
The author of the Hiitory of the Buccaniers, 
| ſays, „ That in the iſland of St. Domingo, 
horſes are ſometimes ſeen in troops of 500, all 
running together; that when they ſee a man, 
they all ſtop; and that one of them will ap- 
proach to a certain diſtance, ſnorts, takes 
flight, and is inſtantly followed by all the 
reſt.“ He adds, © that he does not know 
whether theſe horſes, by becoming wild, have 
degenerated or not ; but that he did not think 
them ſo handſome as thoſe of Spain, though 
they are deſcended from the ſame breed. They 
have (continues he) large heads and limbs, 
and their ears and limbs are alſo long; the 
inhabitants ealily tame them, and afterwards 
force them to work. To catch them, nooſes 
made of ropes are ſpread in places where they 
frequent; but if they are caught by the neck 
they preſently ſtrangle themſelves, unleſs aſſiſt- 
ance is near; they are then faſtened by the body 
and legs to the trees, where they are leit for 
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two days without either food or drink. This 
experiment is ſufficient to make them ſome- 
What tractable, and in a little time they become 
as much ſo as if they had never been wild; and 
even if by chance they regain their liberty, 
they never become ſo again, but know their 
maſters, and ſuffer themſelves to be retaken 
without trouble. 
This proves that horſes are naturally gentle, 
and diſpoſed to be familiar with man; they 
|| never ſeek to quit the abodes of men to re- 
0 cover their liberty in the foreſts; on the con- 
i trary, they ſhew great anxiety to return to 
| their old habitations, where, perhaps, they find 
if but coarſe food, always the ſame, and gene- 
_ rally meaſured out to them with a ſparing 
hand, without conſidering the ſtrength of their 
appetites. Cuſtom, however, ſerves them in 
lieu of what they loſe by ſlavery. When 
worn with fatigue, the place of reſt is to them 
the moſt delicious; they ſmell it at a diſtance ; 
' can even find it out in the midſt of large 
towns, and in every thing ſeem to prefer ſla- 
N 8 very to liberty. The cuſtoms to which they 
have been forced to ſubmit, become a ſecond 
. nature to them; for horſes abandoned in 
the foreſts, have been known to neigh con- 
tinually to make themſelves heard, to gallop 
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towards the human voice; and even to grow 
thin, and periſh in a ſhort time, notwithſtand- 
ing they were ſurrounded with a variety of pro- 
vender. Their manners, then, almoſt wholly 
depend on their education, which is accom- 
pliſhed with pains and cares which man takes 
for no other animal, and for which he is well 
requited by their continual ſervices. 
It has long been the cuſtom to ſeparate the 


foals from their mothers when five, ſix, or 


ſeven months old; for experience has proved, 


that thoſe which are ſuckled ten or eleven 


months, are not of equal value with them 
which are weaned ſooner, though they are 


generally fuller of fleſh. After ſix or ſeven 
months they are weaned ; bran is then given 


them twice a day, and a little hay, of which 


the quantity is increaſed in proportion as they 


advance in age. They are kept in the ſtable as 
long as they ſeem to retain any deſire to return 


to the mares; but when this deſire ceaſes, they are 


ſuffered to go out, and led to paſture ; but care 


muſt be taken not to ſuffer them to go out to 
paſture faſting ; they muſt have a little bran, and 


be made to drink an hour before they are ſuf- 
fered to graze, and ſhould never be expoſed to 
great cold or rain. In this manner they paſs 
the firſt winter: in the May following they 

may 
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may be permitted to graze every day, and to 
remain out in the fields till the end of October, 
only obſerving not to let them eat the after- 
graſs, forif they are accuſtomed to that delicacy 
they will grow diſguſted with hay, which ought, 
however, to be their principal ſood during the 


ſecond winter, together with bran mixed with 
barley, or oats wetted. T hey are managed in 


this manner, letting them graze in the day- 
time during winter, and in the night alſo dur- 
ing the ſummer, till they are four years old, 
when they are taken from the paſtures, and 
kept on dry food. This change in food requires 


ſome precaution ; for the firſt eight days they 


ſhould have nothing but ſtraw, and it is proper 


to adminiſter ſome vermituge drinks, to deſtroy 


thoſe worms which may have been generated 
from indigeſtion and green food. M. de Gaur- 


_ fault, who recommends this practice, does it 
from experience ; but at all ages, and in all 


ſeaſons, the ſtomachs. of horſes are ſtuffed with 


a prodigious number of worms. They are 
alſo found in the ſtomach of the aſs; and yet 


neither of theſe animals are incommoded there- 
by. For this reaſon worms ſhould not be looked 
on as an accidental complaint cauſed by bad di- 
geſtion and green food, but rather as a common 


effect 
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effect depending upon the nouriſhment and di- 
geſtion of theſe animals. 

Great attention muſt be paid m weaning 
young colts, to put them into a proper ſtable, 
not too hot, for fear of making them too deli- 
cate and too ſenſible of the impreſſions of the 
air. They ſhould frequently have freſh litter 
and be kept very clean, by frequently rubbing 
them down with a wiſp of ſtraw. But they 
thould not be tied up or curried till they are 
near three years old, their ikin being till then 
too delicate to bear the comb. The rack and 


manger muſt not be too high, as the neoeſſity 


of railing their heads to reach their food may 
give a habit of railing it in that faſh ion, and 
ſpoil their necks. 

When about a year or eighteen months old, 


their tails ought to be cut, as the hair will then 


grow ſtronger and thicker. From two years 
old the colts ſhould be put with the horſes and 
the females with the mares ; without this pre- 
caution, the colts would fatigue and enervate 
themſelves. At the age of three years, or three 
years and a half, we may begin to make them 


tractable; they ſhould at firſt have a light eaſy 


ſaddle, and wear it two or three hours every 


day ; they ſhould alſo be accuſtomed to have a 
ſnaffle bit in their mouths, and to have their 
feet 
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feet lifted up and ſtruck, to habituate them to 
ſhoeing; if deſigned for coach or draught 


horſes, they ſhould alſo wear a harneſs. At 


firſt a curb ſhould not be uſed; they may be held 
by a caveſſon, or leather ſtrap, and be made to 
trot on even ground, and with only the ſaddle 
or harneſs on their bodies; and when they 
turn eaſily, and willingly follow the perſon 


who holds the leather ſtrap, the rough rider 
ſhould mount him and diſmount again in the 


fame place without making him move, till he 


is four years old, becauſe before that age the 
weight of a man overloads him“; but at four 
years he ſhould be made to walk or trot, a 
little way ata time, with the rider on his back. 
When a coach-horſe is accuſtomed to the har- 
neſs, he ſhould be paired with a horſe that is 


thoroughly broke, putting on him a bridle with 


a ſtrap paſſed through it, till he begins to be 
uſed to his duty ; after this the coachman may 
try to make him draw, having the aſſiſtance of 
a man to puſh him gently behind, and even to 


give him ſome blows to make him do it. All 


this 


* This aſſertion of our author will meet with little credit in 
the preſent day, when daily practice proves they may be com- 
pletely trained while riſing three years, and have ſufficient 
ſtrength to enter the liſts on the courſe before they are four. 
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this ſhould be done before young horſes have 
changed their food, for when once they are on 
grain or hay they are more vigorous, leſs tract- 
able, and more difficult to break. 

The bit and the ſpur are two means made 
uſe of to bring them into order, the former for 
their guidance, and the latter to make them in- 
creaſe their motion. The mouth does not ap- 
pear formed by nature to receive any other im- 
preſſions than that of taſte and appetite ; but 
there is ſo great a ſenſibility in the mouth of a 

horſe, that, in preference to the eyes and ears, 
we addreſs ourſelves to it, to make him under- 
ſtand our pleaſure ; the ſlighteſt motions, or 
preſſure of the bit, is ſufficient to inform and 
determine his courſe; and this organ of ſenſe 
has no other fault than its perfection. Its too 
great ſenſibility requires particular manage- 
ment, for-if it is abuſed the mouth of the horſe 
is ſpoiled, and rendered inſenſible to the im- 
preſſion of the bit: the ſenſes of ſight and 
hearing cannot be dulled in this manner; but 
in all likelihood it has been found inconvenient 
to govern horſes by theſe organs; beſides, ſigns 
given them by the ſenſe of feeling have more 
effect on animals in general than thoſe con- 
veyed by the eyes and ears. The ſituation of 
the eyes of horſes, with relation to thoſe who 
VOL. v. 1 mount 
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mount or conduct them, is very unfavourable; 
and though they are frequently conducted and 
animated by the ear, it appears that the uſe of 
this organ is limited to common horſes, becauſe 


in the menage they are ſeldom ſpoken to; in 


fact, if they are well broke, the ſmalleſt preſ- 
ſure of the thighs, or the moſt trifſing motion of 
the bit, is ſufficient to dire& them. The ſpur is 
even uſeleſs, or at leaſt it is only made uſe of 
to force them to violent motions ; and as thro' 
the folly of the rider it often happens, that in 
giving the ſpur he checks the bridle, the horſe 
finding himſelf excited on one fide, and keptin 


- on the other, only prances and capers without 


ſtirring out of his place. 
By means of the bridle horſes are taught 
to hold up their heads, and keep them in the 


moſt graceful poſition, and the ſmalleſt ſign or 


movement of the rider is ſufficient to make the 
horſe ſhew all his different paces ; the moſt na- 
tural is perhaps the trot, but pacing or gallop- 
ing is more pleaſant for the rider, and theſe are 
the two paces we particularly endeavour to im- 
prove. When the horſe lifts up his fore legs 
to walk, this motion ſhould be performed with 
ſpirit and eaſe, and the knee ſufficiently bent. 
The leg lifted up ſhould feem as if ſuſpended 
for a moment, and when let down the foot 

| 1, ſhould 
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ſhould be firmly reſted on the ground without 


the horſe's head receiving any impreſſion from 
this motion, for when the leg ſuddenly falls 
down, and the head ſinks at the ſame time, it 


is uſual to eaſe the other Jeg, which has not 
ſtrength to ſupport the whole weight of the 
body. This is a great fault, as well as that of 


carrying the foot too far out or in. We ſhould 


alſo obſerve, that when he reſts on his heel it is 


a mark of weakneſs, and when he reſts on the 


forepart of his hoof it is a fatiguing and un- 
natural attitude that he cannot long ſupport. 


Though walking is the ſloweſt of all their 
paces, his ſtep ſhould be light, briſk, and nei- 
ther too long nor too ſhort ; his carriage ſhould 
be eaſy; which depends much on the freedom 


of his ſhoulders, and is known by the manner 
In which he carries his head in walking ; if he 
keeps it high and ſteady, he is generally vigo- 
rous and quick. When the motion of the 
ſhoulders is not free, the leg does not riſe 
enough, and the horſe is apt to ſtumble, and 
ſtrike his foot againſt the inequalities on the 


ground. A horſe ſhould raiſe his ſhoulders, and 


lower his haunches, in walking : he ſhould alſo 
raiſe and ſupport his leg ; but if he keeps it up 
too long, or lets it fall too flowly, he loſes all 
the advantage of his ſuppleneſs, becomes 
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heavy and fit for nothing but to match with 
another for ſhew and parade. 

It is not ſufficient that his walk ſhould be 
eaſy, his ſteps muſt be alſo equal and uniform, 
both behind and before, for if his crupper has 
a ſwinging motion whilſt he keeps up his 
ſhoulders, the rider is much jolted, and ren- 
dered uneaſy ; the ſame thing happens when the 


horſe extends his hind leg ſo much as to reſt it 


beyond the ſame place in which he reſted his 


fore foot. Horſes with ſhort bodies are ſubject 


to this fault; thoſe which croſs their legs or 
ſtrike them againſt each other, are not ſure 


footed ; in general thoſe whoſe bodies are long 


are the moſt eaſy for the rider, becauſe he is 


at a greater diſtance from the two centres of 


motion, the ſhoulders and haunches, and there- 
fore leſs ſenſible of the jolting. 
The uſual method of walking among qua- 


drupeds is to lift, at the ſame time, one of the 


fore legs of one ſide, and one of the hind legs 
of the other. As their bodies are ſuſtained 
upon four points of ſupport, which form an 
oblong ſquare, the eaſieſt manner of moving 
for them is to change two at once in the diago- 
nal, in ſuch a manner that the centre of gravity 


of the body of the animal may reſt always in 


the direction of the two points which are not 
in 
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in motion. In the three natural paces of the 
horſe, the walk, the trot, and the gallop, this 
rule of motion is always obſerved, though with 
ſome difference. In the walk there are four 
beats in the movement; if the right fore leg 
moves firſt the left hind leg follows the inſtant 
after; then the left fore leg moves forward in 
turn, and is followed inſtantly by the right 
hind leg ; thus the right fore foot reſts on the 
ground firſt, the left hind. foot next, then the 
left fore foot reſts, and laſtly, the right hind 
foot, which makes a movement of four beats, 
and at three intervals, of which the firſt and 
laſt are ſhorter than the middle one. In the 

_ trot there are but two beats; if the right fore 
leg goes off the ground the left hind leg moves 
at the ſame time, and then the left fore leg 
moves at the ſame time with the right hind. 
one, in ſuch a manner, that there are in this 
movement only two beats and one interval ; 
the right fore foot, and the Jeft hind foot, reſt 
on the ground at the ſame time, as is alſo the 
caſe with the left fore foot and the right hind 
one. Inthe gallop there is uſually three beats ; 
but as in this movement there is a kind of 
leaping of the two fore. legs, the right ought 
to advance more forward than the left, which 

_ ought to remain on the ground to ſerve as a 
point 
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point of reſt for the ſudden jerk he takes : the 


left hind foot moves the firſt, and reſts the firſt 
on the ground ; then the right hind leg is lifted 


up conjointly with the left fore leg, and both 


reſt on the ground together ; and laſtly, the 


right fore leg is raiſed inſtantly after the left 


fore leg and right hind one, and reſts laſt on 


the ground; thus in the gallop there are three 
beats and two intervals; in the firſt interval, 


when the movement is made with haſte, the 


four legs are for an inſtant in the air at the 
fame time, and the four ſhoes may be ſeen at 
once. When the horſe has ſupple limbs and 


haunches, and moves with agility, the gallop 
is the more perfect, and the cadence is made in 
four times; firſt, the left hind foot, then the 
right hind foot, next the left fore foot, and 


laſtly, the right fore foot. 


Horſes uſually gallop on the right foot, in the 
ſame manner as they carry the fore right leg in 
walking and trotting ; they alſo throw up the 
dirt in galloping firſt with the right fore leg, 
which is more advanced than the left ; and the 


right hind leg, which follows immediately FR 


Tight fore one, is alſo more advanced than the 
left hind leg, from whence it reſults, that the 


left leg, which ſupports all the weight, and 
forces forwards the others, is the molt fatigued; 


for 
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for this reaſon it would be right to learn horſes 
to gallop alternately on the left and right legs, 
as they would then bear much longer this vio- 
lent motion; this is done in the riding- ſchools, 
but perhaps for no other reaſon than in traverſ- 
ing a circle, the centre of which is ſometimes 
on the right and ſometimes to the left, the 
rider is compelled to change hands. 

In walking the horſe almoſt ſcrapes the 
ground with his feet; in trotting they are ſome- 


what raiſed; and in galloping they are lifted up 


ſtill higher. The walk ought to be quick, 
light, and ſure ; the trot ſhould be firm, quick, 
and equally ſuſtained, and the hind feet ought 
to preſs forward the fore ones. The horſe in 
this pace ſhould carry his head high, and keep 


his body ſtraight, for if the haunches riſe and 
fall alternately at each motion, and if the crup- 


per moves up and down, and the horſe rocks 
himſelf, he is too weak for this motion. If he 
throws out his fore legs it is another fault ; the 
fore legs ſhould tread in a line with the hind 
ones, and always efface their tracks. When 
one of the hind legs. is thrown forwards, if the 
fore leg of the ſame fide reſts too long, the mo- 
tion becomes uneaſy from this reſiſtance, and 
it is for this reaſon that the interval between 


the two beats of the trot ſhould be ſhort ; but, 


be 
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be it ever ſo ſhort, this reſiſtance is ſufficient 
to make this pace more uneaſy than walking 


or galloping. 


The ſpring of the houghs contributes as much 
to the motion of galloping, as that of the loins: 
while the loins uſe their utmoſt efforts to raiſe 
and puſh forward the hinder parts, the ſpring 
of the hough breaks the ſtroke, and leſſens the 
ſhock : thus the more pliant and ſtrong are the 


_ ſprings of their houghs, the more gentle and 


rapid is their motion in galloping. 

Walking, trotting, and galloping, are the 
moſt uſual natural paces; but ſome horſes have 
another natural motion, called ambling, or 


pacing, which is very different from the other 
three, and at the firſt glance appears extremely 


fatiguing to the animal, notwithſtanding the 


quickneſs of motion is not ſo great as the hard 
trot or gallop. In this pace the foot of the 


horſe grazes the ground ſtill more than in 


walking, and each ſtep is much longer. But 


the moſt remarkable circumſtance is, that the 
two legs on the ſame fide, for example, the 
fore and hind legs on the right ſide, part from 
the ground at the ſame time, and afterwards 
the two left legs, ſo that each ſide of the body 
alternately is without ſupport, which cannot 
fail to fatigue the animal very much, being 
obliged 


* 
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obliged to ſupport itſelf in a forced balance 
by the rapidity of a motion which is ſcarcely 
clear of the ground: for if he raiſed his feet in 


this pace, as much as he does in trotting, or 


walking quick, he could not fail falling on his 
ſide ; and it is only from almoſt grazing the 
earth, and the quickneſs of motion, that he is 
enabled to ſupport himſelf. In the amble, as 
well as in the trot, there are but two beats in 
the motion ; and all the difference is, that in 
the trot the two legs which go together are 
oppoſite, in a diagonal line; inſtead of which, 
in the amble, the two legs on the ſame ſide go 
together. This pace is extremely fatiguing to 
the horſe, and which he ſhould never be ſuffer- 
ed to uſe but on even ground, but is very eaſy 


for the rider; it has not the jolting of the trot, 


becauſe in the amble, the fore leg riſes at the 
ſame time with the hind leg on the ſame ſide, 


and conſequently meets with no reſiſtance in 


the motion. Connoiſſeurs aſſure us, that 


horſes which naturally amble, never trot; and 


that they are much weaker than others who 
have not that pace; in fact, colts often get into 
this pace, when they are forced to go faſt, and 
have not ſufficient ſtrength to trot or gallop; 
and we obſerve alſo, that even good horſes, 
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of themſelves to ambling. 


when much fatigued, or begin to decline, take 


We may then look upon this pace as pro- 


ceceding from weakneſs or defect; but there are 


ſtill two other paces called Broken Ambles, one 
between the amble and the walk, and the other 
between the trot and the gallop; both of which 
are more defective than the amble, and pro- 
ceed from great fatigue or weakneſs in the 
loins; theſe paces are frequently perceivable 
in almoſt worn- out poſt horſes. 
The horſe, of all quadrupeds, with the 
nobleſt ſtature, has the greateſt proportion and 
elegance in all its parts. By comparing him 
with thoſe animals which are ſuperior or infe- 
rior to him, we ſhall ſee that the aſs is ill- made; 
that the lion has too large a head; the legs of the 
ox too thin and ſhort, in proportion to the ſize 
of his body ; that the camel is deformed, and 
that thoſe monſtrous animals, the rhinoceros 


and the elephant, are merely rude and ſhapeleſs 


maſſes. The great length of the jaws is the prin- 
cipal difference between the heads of quadru- 
peds and the human ſpecies; it is alſo the moſt 
ignoble mark of all ; yet, though the jaws of 
the horſe are very long, he has not like the 
aſs, an air of imbecillity, nor of ſtupidity like 
the 
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the ox. The regularity and proportions of the 
parts of his head, give him an air of ſprightli- 
neſs, which is well ſupported by the beauty of 


his cheſt. He ſeems ambitious of raiſing him- 


ſelf above his ſtate of a quadruped, by holding 
up hiShead; and in this noble attitude he looks 
man in the face. His eyes are lively and large, 
his ears welb made, and of a juſt proportion, 


without being ſhort, like thoſe of the bull, or 


too long like thoſe of the aſs; his mane orna- 
ments his neck, andgives him an air of ſtrength 
and courage; his long buſhy tail covers and 


terminates advantageouſly the extremities of 


his body. Far different from the ſhort tails of 
the ſtag, elephant, &c. and the naked tails of 
the aſs, camel, rhinoceros, &c. the tail of the 
horſe is formed of long thick hair, which ſeems 
to come from the crupper, becauſe the ſtump 


from which it grows is very ſhort ; he cannot 


raiſe his tail like the lion, but it ſuits him better 
hanging down, as he can move it from ſide to 
ſide, and drive away the flies which incommode 
him; for though his ſkin is very firm, and well 
furniſhed with a cloſe thick coat, it is, not- 
withſtanding, extremely ſenſible. 

The attitude of the head and neck con- 
tributes more than all the other parts of the 
body to give him a noble appearance; the ſu- 
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perior part of the neck, on which the mane 


grows, ſhould raiſe itſelf in a ſtraight line from 
the withers, and, in approaching the head, form 
a curve ſomewhat reſembling the neck of a 


ſwan. The inferior part ought not to have 
any curve, its direction ſhould be a direct line 
from the cheſt to the nether jaw, and a little 
bent forwards; if it was perpendicular its 
beauty would be diminiſhed. The ſuperior 
parts of the neck ſhould be ſlim, with a little 
fleſh about the mane, which ſhould be mo- 
derately ornamented with long fleek hair. A 
handſome cheſt and forehand ſhould be long 
and raiſed, but proportioned to the ſize of the 
| horſe; when it is too long and thin the horſe 
uſually throws his head back. and when too 
ſhort and fleſhy he puſhes forwards too much ; 
for the head to be placed in the moſt advan- 
tageous poſition, the forehead ſhould be per- 
pendicular to the horizon. 


The head ſhould be lean and ſmall, without 


being too long: the ears at a moderate diſ- 
tance, ſmall, ſtraight (but not ſtiff) narrow, 


and well-placed on the top of the head; th 
| forehead ſhould be narrow, and a little 60 
vex; the hollows or ſpaces between the eyes 
and cars, well filled; he cyclids thin; the 
eyes clear, lively, full of fire, rather large, 
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and projecting; the pupil rather large; the 
nether jaw thin; the noſe a little arched; the 
noſtrils large and open, and divided by a thin 
partition; the lips thin, the mouth of a mode- 
rate width; the Withers raiſed and ſloping; the 


ſhoulders flat, and not confined; the back 


equal, inſenſibly arched lengthways, and raiſed 
on each ſide of the back bone, which ſhould 
appear indented ; the flanks full and ſhort; the 
rump round and fleſhy ; the haunches well 


covered with muſcular fleſh ; the ſtump of the 
tail thick and firm; the thighs thick and fleſhy; 


the houghs round before, and broad on the 


ſides; the ſhank thin and ſmall ; the fetlock 


ſtrong and covered with a tuft of hair behind ; 
the paſternslarge, and of a middling length ; the 
coronet rather raiſed, the hoof black, ſmooth, 
and ſhining ; the inſtep high; the quarters 
round; the heels wide and moderately raiſed ; 
the frog ſmall and thin, and the ſole thick and 
hollow. 
Few horſes poſſeſs this aſſemblage of per- 

fection; the eyes are ſubject to many faults, 
which are ſometimes difficult to be known. 


In a ſound eye, we ought to ſee through 8 


cornea two or three ſpots of the colour of 


ſoot, above the pupil; for to ſee thoſe ſpots, 


the cornea muſt be clear, clean, and tranſ- 


parent; 
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parent; if it appears double, or of a bad co- 
lour, the eye is not good; a ſmall, long, and 
{ſtraight pupil, encompaſſed with a white circle, 
or when it is of a blueiſh green colour, the eye 
is certainly bad. 
I ſhall at preſent only add ſome remarks, 


by which a judgmcnt may be formed of the 
princpal perfections and imperfections of an 
horſe.. It is very eaſy to judge of the natural 
and actual ſlate of the animal by the motion 
of his ears; when he walks, he ſhould incline 
forwards the points of his ears; when jaded 
his ears hang low; thoſe which are ſpirited 
and miſchievous, alternatively carry one of 
their ears forwards, and the other backwards: 
they all turn their ears to that ſide on which 
they hear any noife, and when ſtruck on the 
back, or cn the rump, they turn their ears 
backward. Horſes who have the eyes deep 
ſunk in the head, or one ſmaller than the other, 
have uſually a bad fight ; thoſe whoſe mouths 
are dry, are not of ſo healthy a temperament 
as thoſe which have their mouths moiſt, and 
make the bridle frothy. A faddle horſe ought 
to have the ſhoulders flat, ſupple, and not 
very fleſhy; the draft horſe, on the contrary, 

ſhould have them fat, round, and thick ; if, 
notwithſtanding, the ſhoulders of a ſaddle horſe 


are 
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are too thin, and the bones ſhew themſelves 
through the ſkin, it is a defect which proves 
the ſhoulders are not free, and conſequently 
the horſe cannot bear much fatigue. Another 
fault of a ſaddle horſe is, to have the cheſt 
project too forward, and the fore legs placed 
too far backward, becauſe he is apt in this caſe 
to reſt on the hand in galloping, and even to 
ſtumble and fall. The length of the legs ſhould 
be proportionable to the height of the horſe; 
when the fore legs are too long he is not ſure- 
footed, if they are too ſhort, he bears too heavy 
on the hand. It is a remark that mares are 
more liable than horſes'to be low before, and 
that ſtone horſes in general have thicker necks 
than mares or geldings. 8 
The moſt important thing to be known, is 
the age of an horſe. As they advance in years 
the eye-pits commonly ſink, but it is from the 
teeth that we obtain the moſt certain know- 
ledge of their age ; of theſe the horſe has 40, 
24 grinders, four eye teeth or tuſhes, and 12 
inciſive teeth. Mares have no eye teeth, or if 
they have them they are very ſhort ; it is from 
the front and eye-teeth alone, we are enabled 
to form any judgment of their age. The 
front teeth begin to ſhew themſelves a few 
days after the birth of the foal, theſe firſt teeth 


are 
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are round, ſhort, and not very ſolid; they drop 
out at different times to make room for others. 
At two years and a half the four front middle 
teeth drop out, two at top and two at bottom; 
a year after four others fall out, one on each 
ſide of the firſt, which are already replaced. 
At four years and a half, four others drop out, 
always on each ſide of thoſe which have been 
ſhed and replaced; theſe four laſt milk teeth 
are replaced by four others, which do not grow 
near ſo faſt as thoſe which teplaced the firſt 
eight ; and theſe four laſt teeth which are cal- 
led the wedges, or corner teeth, as thoſe by 
which the age of an horſe is diſtinguiſhed ; 
theſe are eaſily known, ſince they are the 
third, as well at top as at bottom, beginning 
to count from the middle of the extremity of 
the jaw; theſe teeth are hollow, and have a 
black mark in their cavities. At four years and 
a half, or five years old, they ſcarcely project 

beyond the gums, and their cavities are plainly 
ſeen. At ix years and a half they begin to fill 
up, the mark alſo begins to diminiſh gradually, 
till he comes to ſeven years and a half, or eight 
years, when the hollow is entirely filled up and 
the black mark effaced. After the animal has 
attained this period, it is common to attempt to 
judge of his age by the eye-teeth, or tuſks ; 
theſe 
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theſe four teeth are placed at the ſide of thoſe 
which we have juſt deſcribed. Neither the 
eye-teeth, nor grinders are preceded by others 
which fall out. Thofe of the interior jaw 


uſually begin to ſhoot at three years and a half, 


the two of the upper jaw at the age of four, 
and till the animal is ſix years old they are very 
ſharp ; at ten years old the upper ones appear 
already blunt, worn and long, becaufe the gum 


wears away With age, and the more it appears 


worn away, the more aged is the horſe. From 


10 till 13 or 14 years, there is hardly any indi- 


cation of the age; when ſome of the hairs on 


the eye-brows begin to grow white; but this 


indication is equivocal, ſince it has been re- 
marked that horſes engendered from old ſtal- 
lions and old mares have the hair white on the 
eye-brows by the age of 10 years. There are 
alſo horſes whole teeth are ſo hard that they 
do not wear, and upon which the black mark 
ſubſiſts and is never effaced; but theſe are eaſily 
| known by the length of the eye-teeth. We 


may alſo know, though with leſs preciſion, the 


age of a horſe by the ridges of the palate, which 
are effaced in proportion to his age. _ 

By the age of two, or two years and a half, 
the horſe is in a ſtate to engender ; and mares, 
like all other females, are ſtill more forward; 
Vol. v. R e ot 
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but theſe young horſes produce only foals ill- 
| ſhaped, or of bad conſtitutions. The horſe 
ſhould at leaſt be four or four years and a half 
before he is admitted to the mare, and even 
that is too early, unleſs for draught and large 
horſes. It is neceſſary to wait till the ſixth 
year for a fine breed, and the Spaniſh ſtallion 
ſhould not be admitted before the ſeventh. T he 
mares may be a year younger; they are uſually 


in ſeaſon from the end of March to the end of 


June ; but they are moſt fit to receive the 
male for about fifteen days or three weeks, and 


this is the beſt period for admitting them to 
the ſtallion. He ſhould be choſen with care, 
handſome, well made, vigorous, perfectly ſound, 


and of a good breed. To have handſome 
ſaddle-horſes, foreign ſtallions, as Arabian, 


Turkiſh, Barbary, and Andaluſian horſes, are 


_ preferable to all others; and even, notwith- 


ſtanding their faults, the Engliſh horſes may be 


ſucceſsfully made uſe of, becauſe they came 
originally from the above-mentioned, and are 
not much degenerated; the food being excellent 
in England, where they are alſo very careful 
in keeping up the breed. The ſtallions of 
Italy, eſpecially thoſe of Naples, are very good, 
and produce handſome ſaddle-horſes, when 
coupled with well-ſhaped mares, and fine 
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coach-horſes when with mares of a large ſta- 
ture. It is pretended, that in France, Eng- 


land, &c. the Arabian and Barbary horſes 
uſually beget horſes larger than themſelves, and 


that the Spaniſh horſes produce a ſmaller breed. 
To have handſome coach-horſes we ſhould 
make uſe of Neapolitan and Dutch ſtallions, 
or thoſe from Holſtein or Frizeland. The 


ſtallions ſhould be full 14 hands and a half 


high for ſaddle-horſes, and 15 hands for coach- 


horſes; a ſtallion ſhould alſo have a good 
coat, black as jet, or of a fine grey, bay, or 
cheſnut. All which ſeem in their colour as if 


they were waſhed or ill- coloured ſhould be 


baniſhed from the breed, as well as thoſe which 


have white extremities. Beſides theſe exterior, 

a ſtallion ſhould alſo have the beſt interior, 
qualities, ſuch as courage, docility, ſpirit, and 
agility ; ſenſibility in the mouth, freedom in his 


ſhoulders ; he ſhould be ſure-footed, ſupple in 
the haunches, and have a ſpring in the whole 
body, but above all in his hind legs, and ſhould 
have been well broke and trained. Theſe par- 
ticulars it is the more neceſſary to obſerve in 
the choice of a ſtallion, becauſe it has been re- 
marked, that he communicates by generation 
almoſt all his good and bad qualities, both na- 
tural and acquired. A horſe, naturally moroſe, 
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gloomy, ſtubborn, &c. produces foals of the 
ſame diſpoſition ; and as the defects of con- 
formation, as well as the vices of the humours, 
perpetuate with {till more certainty than the 
vatural qualities, great care ſhould be taken 
to exclude from the whole ſtud all deformed, 
vicious, glandered, broken-winded, or mad 
horſes. 1 

In theſe climates the mare contributes lefs 
than the ſtallion to the beauty of the foal, but 
ſhe contributes perhaps more to his tempera- 
ment and form ; thus it ts neceſſary that the 
mares ſhould be ſtrong and large bodied, and 
good nurſes, in order to breed beautiful horſes. 
The Spaniſh and Italian mares are preferred 
for an elegant breed, and thoſe of England for 
draught and coach-horſes. The mares of all 
countries may, nevertheleſs, produce handſome 
horſes, provided they are themſelves well made, 
of a good breed, and have proper ſtallions; for 
if they are engendered from a bad horſe, the 
foals which they produce will frequently prove 
de fective. In this ſpecies of animals, as well 
as in the human race, the young frequently re- 
ſemble their male and female anceſtors; only it 
appears, that in horſes the female does not con- 
tribute fo much to generation as in the human 
ſpecies, where the ſon oftener reſembles the 

mother 
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mother than the foal does the mare; and when 
| the foal reſembles the mare which has pro- 
duced it, it is uſually in the fore parts of the 
| body, as the head and neck. 
To judge well of the reſemblance of children 
to their parents, the compariſon ſhould not be 
made in their youth ; we ought to wait till they 
are arrived at puberty; for there happens at 
this period fo ſudden a change of the parts that 
it may be poſſible to miſtake, at the firſt glance 
of the eye, a perſon whom we have known per- 
fectly well before that period, but have not 
ſeen ſince. Till after puberty, then, we ought 
not to compare the child with its parents, if we 
would judge accurately of the reſemblance, as 
then the fon frequently reſembles his father, and 
the daughter\her mother, and frequently the 
Child reſembles both at once. Sometimes chil- 
| dren reſemble the grandfathers or grandmo- 
thers, and even uncles and aunts. Almoſt al- 
ways children of the ſame parents are like each 
other, and all have ſome family-likeneſs. In 
horſes, as the male contributes more to genera- 
tion than the female, mares trequently produce 
colts which are very like the ſtallion, or which 
always reſemble their father more than their 
mother ; and when the brood-mare has herſelf 
been begot by a bad horſe, it frequently hap- 


pens. 
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pens that, though ſhe had a beautiful ſtallion, 
and is handſome herſelf, ſhe ſhall yet produce a 
foal which, however in appearance handſome 


and well made in its early youth, degenerates 


as it grows older; while a well-bred mare pro- 
duces foals, which though at firſt they have an 
unfavourable appearance, grow handſomer as 
they advance in age. 5 

Theſe obſervations which ſeem all to concur 
in proving that in horſes the male has greater 
influence than the female on their progeny, do 


not appear ſufficient to eſtabliſh this fact in an 


indiſputable manner. It is not impoſſible but 


that theſe obſervations may ſubſiſt, and yet in 


general the mare may contribute as much as the 


horſe to the production of their iſſue; for it is 


not aſtoniſhing that ſtallions, always choſen out 
of a great number, generally brought from warm 
climates, high- fed, kept and managed with great 
care, ſhould have the ſway in generation over 
common mares, bred in a cold climate, and 
frequently obliged to labour. But if the beauti- 
ful mares of warm countries were ſelected out, 
managed with equal care, and covered by com- 


mon horſes of our own country, I think there 


cannot be a doubt but the ſemblance of the fe- 
males would be ſuperior to the males, and that 
among horſes, as well as in the human ſpecies, 
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there would be an equality in the influence of 
the male and female in their young, ſuppoſing 
a ſimilarity in the accordant circumſtances. 
This appears natural, and the mote probable, 
as It has been remarked in ſtuds that an equal 


number of male and female foals are bred, 


which proves that, at leaſt as far as regards 
the ſex, the temale has equa] influence. 

Mares are generally in ſeaſon nine days after 

their delivery, when the horſe ought to be 


taken to them, in the choice of which attention 


ſhould be paid to his figure being perfect in 


thoſe parts wherein the mare may be deficient. 


The breed of horſes, at leaſt ſuch as are hand- 


ſome, require an infinite degree of care and at- 


tention, and is accompanied with conſiderable 


expence. The mares and foals ſhould be kept 
in rich incloſures, and if alternately grazed by 
oxen and horſes it will be an advantage as the 
former conſtantly repairs the injuries done by 


the latter; each of theſe incloſures ſhould con- 


tain a pond, which is preferable to a running 
ſtream, and be alſo provided with trees to 
ſhelter them from the heat of the ſun ; when, 
however, the winter ſeaſon commences they 
ſhould be taken into the ſtable and be well 
ſupplied with hay. 


The 
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The ſtallion ſhould always be kept in the 
houſe ; he ſhould be fed with more ſtraw than 
hay, and be moderately exerciſed until the 
ſeaſon for covering, when he ſhould be fed 
plentifully, though with nothing but common 


food. If managed with proper care, he may 
be led to 15 or 18 mares with ſucceſs in the 
courſe of the ſeaſon, which, as we before ob- 


ſerved, continues from the end of March to 

the end of June. Wy 
It has been remarked, that ſtuds, Bist in 

dry and light countries, produce active, ſwift, 


and vigorous horſes, with nervous legs, and 


ſtrong hoofs, while thoſe which are bred in 


damp places, and in damp paſturage, have ge- 


nerally large heavy heads, thick legs, ſoft hoofs, 
and flat feet. This difference ariſes from the 
climate and food, which may be eaſily under- 


ſtood; but what is more difficult to be compre- 


hend, and eſſential to he known, is the neceſ- 
ſity of always croſſing, at mixing the breed of 
horſes to prevent their degenerating. 

There is in nature a general prototype of 
each ſpecies, from which each individual is 


modelled, but which ſeems in procreation to be 


debaſed or improved, according to its circum- 
ſtances, inſomuch, that in relation to certain 
qualities, 
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qualities, there is a {trange variety in the ap- 
pearance of individuals, and at the ſame time 
a conſtant reſemblance in the whole ſpecies. 
The firſt animal, the firſt horſe, for example, 


has been the exterior and interior model, from 


which all horſes that have exiſted, or ſhall exiſt, 


have been formed; but this model, of which 
we are only acquainted with copies, may have 
fallen off, or arrived at greater perfection, by 


multiplying and communicating its form. The 


original form ſubſiſts entire in each individual; 


but though there are millions of individuals, 


yet no two exactly reſemble each other, nor, 
conſequently, the model from which they are 
ſprung. This difference which proves how 
far Nature is from making any thing abſolutely 
perfect, and how well ſhe knows how to ſhade 
her works, is exactly the ſame in the human 
ſpecies, in all animals, and in all vegetables ; 
and what is ſingular, the model of what is 


handſome and excellent is diſperſed through 


all parts of the earth, and that in each climate 
there is a portion thereof, which perpetually 
degenerates, unleſs united with another por- 


tion taken from a diſtant country; ſo that to 


have good corn, beautiful flowers, &c. it is ne- 
ceſſary to change the ſeeds, and that they never 
ſhould be ſown in the ſame ground where they 
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grew. To have fine horſes, dogs, &c. it is pro- 
per for the males and females to be of different 
countries. Without this being attended to, 
corn, flowers, and animals, will degenerate, or 
rather take ſo ſtrong a tincture of the climate 
as to deform and baſtardize the ſpecies ; the 
form remains, but disfigured in all the lines 
which are not eſſential thereto; by mixing, on 
the contrary, the kinds, and above all, by 


croſling their breed with foreign ſpecies, their 


forms ſeem to become more perfect. 

I ſhall not here enter into the cauſes of theſe 
effects, but indicate the conjectures which 
readily preſent themſelves. We know from 


experience that animals or vegetables tranſ- 


planted from a diſtant climate frequently dege- 
nerate, and ſometimes are improved in a ſhort 


time. It is eaſy to conceive, that this effect is 
produced by the difference of the climate and 


food. The influence of theſe two cauſes muſt 
at length render theſe animals exempt from, 


or ſuſceptible of, certain affections or certain 


diſorders; their temperament muſt gradually 
change; conſequently their form, which de- 


pends partly on the food and the quality of the 


humours, muſt alſo change in their progeny. 
'This change is indeed almoſt imperceptible in 
the firſt generation, becauſe the male and 


female, 
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female, ſuppoſed to be the ſtock of this race, 


ſiſtence and form before they were brought 
from their own country; the new climate, and 
new food may, indeed, change their tem- 


on the ſolid parts, and organs to alter their 
form, conſequently the firſt generation will be 
no ways changed, nor will the original ſtock 
at the time of birth be degenerated; but the 
young and tender animal will feel the influence 
of the climate, and receive a ſtronger im- 
preſſion than its father and mother had done. 


act upon the organic parts during the time 


form, and produce therein thoſe ſeeds of de- 
fects which manifeſt themſelves in a very con- 
ſpicuous manner in the ſecond generation, 
where the progeny will not only have its own 
defects, which ariſe from its growth, but alſo 
the vices of the ſecond ſtock. In the third ge- 
neration, the defects, which proceed from the 
influence of the climate and food. combined 
with thoſe of influence on the actual growth, 
will become ſo viſible that the character of 
the firſt ſtock will be effaced. Thus animals 
of a foreign race ſoon loſe their particular 

| — 84 qualities 


being completely grown, had taken their con- 


perament, but cannot have influence enough 


The food will alſo have a greater effect, and 


of its growth, change a little the original 
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qualities, and in every reſpect reſemble thoſe 
of the country. Spaniſh or Barbary horſes, 
if the breed is not croſſed frequently, become, 
in France, French horſes, in the ſecond ge- 
neration, and always in the third, We are, 
therefore, obliged to croſs the breed inſtead of 
preſerving it, and renew the race at each ge- 
neration, by giving the horſes of Barbary or 
Spain, to the mares of the country ; and what 
is more ſingular, this renewal of the race, 
which 1s only done in part, produces much 
better effects than if the renewal was entire, 
A Spaniſh horſe and mare in a foreign country 
do not produce ſuch handſome horſes as thoſe 
which are bred from a Spaniſh horfe and a 
mare of the country ; this is eaſy to be con- 
ceived, if attention is given to the amendment 
of natural defects which will be produced when 
a male and female of different countries are put 
together. Each climate, by its influence, and 
by that of its food, gives a certain confor- 
mation of parts, which offends either by exceſs 
or defects. In a warm climate, there will 
be in exceſs what will be deficient in a cold 
climate, therefore, when we join together 
animals of thoſe oppoſite climates, we muſt 
expect the produce to be complete : and as the 
moſt perfect work in Nature is that which 
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has the feweſt defects and the moſt perfect 
forms, thoſe that have the feweſt deformities, 
ſo the produce of two animals, whoſe defects 
exactly counterbaiance each other, will be the 
moit perfect production of its ſpecies, they 
counterbalance one another the better ; in 


proportion to the diſtance between the coun- 


tries the animals matched together were bred 
in; the compound that reſults theretrom is 
the more perfect, the more oppoſite the ex- 
ceſſes or defects of the conſtitution of the male 
are to the defects or exceſſes ot the temperament 


of the female. Thus the breed is always im- 


proved by matching the mares with foreign 
horſes, and they will always be more beautiful 


in proportion as the climates in which the horſe 


and mare were bred are the more diſtant, and, 
on the contrary, the produce will be much de- 
baſed by ſuffering horſes of the ſame race to 


breed together ; for they infallibly degenerate 
in a very little time. 


The climate and food have not ſo much 10. 


fluence on the human ſpecies as on animals; 


and the reaſon is plain: man can defend himſelf 


better than any other animal from the intem— 
perance of the climate; he is lodged and cloathed 
ſuitably to the ſeaſons; in his food alſo there is 


more variety, and conſequently it cannot in- 
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fluence all individuals in the ſame manner, 
The defects or exceſſes which ariſe from theſe 
two cauſes, and which are ſo conſtantly and 
ſo ſenſibly felt in animals, are much leſs con- 
ſpicuous in men. Beſides, as there have been 
frequent migrations, as nations are-mixed, and 
great numbers travel and are diſperſed every 
where, it is no wonder that the human race 
ſhould appear leſs ſubje& to the influence of 
climate, and that there ſhould be men ſtrong, 
well-made, and even ingenious in all countries. 
Nevertheleſs, we may believe, from experience 
much farther back than memory can trace, 

that men formerly knew the misfortunes which 

' reſulted from alliances with the ſame blood; 
ſince, in the moſt uncivilized nations, it has 
rarely been permitted for the brother to marry 
the ſiſter. This cuſtom, which among Chriſ- 
tians is a divine law, and which is practiſed by 
other people from political views, is perhaps 
grounded on this obſervation. Policy is never 
extended in ſo general and abſolute a manner, 
unleſs ſupported by phyſical principles : but if 
men once diſcovered by experience that their 
race degenerated, when intercourſe was admit- 
ted between children of the fame family, they 
would ſoon have looked upon alliances with 
other families as a law of nature, and agreed in 
not 
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not ſuffering a mixture of blood among their 
children. In ſhort, from analogy it may be 
preſumed, that in moſt climates men would 


_ degenerate, as well as animals, after a certain 


number of generations. 

Another influence of the climate and food i is, 
the variety of colours in the coats of animals: 
thoſe which are wild, and live in the ſame cli— 
mate, are of the ſame colour, which becomes 
a little lighter, or a little darker, in the different 
ſeaſons of the year ; onthe contrary, thoſe which 
live indifferent climates are of different colours, 


and domeſtic animals vary ſo much, that there 
are horſes, dogs, &c. of all colours, while the 


ſtags, hares, &c. are almoſt uniformly of the 
fame. The injuries of the climate, always the 
ſame, and conſtantly eating the ſame food, pro- 
duce, in wild animals, this uniformity. The 


care of man, the comforts of ſhelter, the variety 


of food, efface and vary the colour in domeſtic 


animals; as does alſo the mixture of foreign 


racers, when no care has been taken to aſlort 
the colours of the male and female, which 


ſometimes produces beautiful ſingularities, as 


we ſee in pled horſes, where the black and the 
white are ſo whimſically mixed that they ſome- 
times do not ſeem the work of nature, but ra- 
ther the fancy of a painter. 


In 
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In coupling horſes the colour and height 
ſhould be attended to; the ſhapes ſhould be 
contraſted, the race ſhould be mixed with op- 
polite climates, and horſes and mares bred in 
the ſame ſtud ſhould never be coupled together. 
All theſe are neceſſary cautions, and there are 
ſtill ſome others not to be neglected ; for ex- 
ample, brond-mares ought never to be docked, 
becauſe, being unable to defend themſelves from 
the flies, they are continually tormented, and 
the conſtant agitations which the ſtings of theſe 
inſects occaſion diminiſh the quantity of their 
milk, which has great influence on the tem- 
perament and ſize of the foal, which in every 
reſpect will be more vigorous as the mother 1s 
more capable of nurſing it. It is alſo pre- 
ferable to chooſe brood mares from ſuch as 
have always been kept at graſs, and have never 
been hard worked. Mares which have been 
kept in ſtables on dry food, and are afterwards 
put to graſs, do not immediately conceive; they 
muſt have time to accuſtom themſelves to this 
new kind of nutriment. 

Although the uſual ſeaſon of mares is from 
the beginning of April to the end of June, yet 
it frequently happens that ſome are ſo before 
that time; but which it would be better to let 
paſs off, becauſe the foal in ſuch caſe would be 

| e brought 
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brought forth in winter, and ſuffer both from 
the intemperance of the ſeaſon, and badneſs of 
milk; and alſo, if a mare does not become 
proud till after the month of June, ſhe ſhould 
not be ſuffered to take horſe, becauſe the foal 


being produced in ſummer, cannot acquire 


ſtrength enough to reſiſt the injuries of the en- 
ſuing winter. 

Many people, inſtead of conducting the 
ſtallion to the mare, let him looſe in a park, 
where a number of mares are kept, and leave 
him at liberty to ſingle out thoſe which are in 
ſeaſon: this method is good for the mares, and 


they will breed with more certainty; but the 
ſtallion is more hurt in ſix weeks than he would 


be well managed in as many years. 

As ſoon as the mares are with foal, and their 
bellies begin to grow heavy, they mult be ſepa- 
rated from thoſe which are not ſo, leſt they 


ſhould be injured. They uſually go with foal 


eleven months and ſome days ; they bring forth 
ſtanding upright, while almoſt all other qua- 
drupeds lie down: in ſome caſes, when the 
delivery is difficult they require aſſiſtance, and 
when the foal is dead, it is extracted withropes. 
The foal generally preſents its head firſt, as do 

all other animals ; it breaks the membranes in 
the birth, and the waters flow out abundantly; 
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at the ſame time there is voided ſeveral ſolid 
pieces of fleſh formed by the liquor of the al- 
lantoides : theſe pieces, which the ancients | 
have called the hippomanes, are not, as they 
ſay, pieces of fleſh faſtened to its head; but, on 
the contrary, ſeparated by the amnios. The 
mare licks the foal after its birth, but ſhe does 
not meddle with the hippomanes, notwith- 
ſtanding the aſſertion of the ancients, that me 
devours it immediately. 5 

It is the uſual cuſtom to have the mare cover- 
ed nine days after ſhe has foaled : not to loſe 
time, and to make all they can from the ſtud ; 
yet it is certain, that the mare having a foal 
and foetus to provide for, her ſtrength is divid- 
ed, and ſhe is not able to give them ſo much 
nouriſhment as if ſhe had only one; it would, 
therefore, be better, in order to have excellent 
| horſes, to let the mares be covered but once in 

two years; they would laſt longer, and would 
not be ſo liable to drop their foals; for in com- 
mon ſtuds it is a great thing when, in the ſame 
year, half or two thirds produce foals. 

The mares, when with foal, can bear to be 
covered, though there is never any freſh con- 
ception: they uſually breed till the age of 14 
or 15 years, and the moſt vigorous not longer 
than 18. Stallions, when they have been taken 

care 
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care of, may engender till they are 20 years 
old, or upwards. The ſame remark has 
been made of theſe animals as of men, viz. 
that thoſe which have begun too early are 
ſooneſt incapacitated ; for large horſes, which 
ſooner arrive at their growth than delicate 
ones, are frequently incapable before they are 
fifteen. 

The duration of the life of horſes, like that 
of every other ſpecies of animals, is propor- 
tioned to the time of their growth. Man, who 
is above 14 years in growing, lives ſix or ſeven 
times as long, to 9o or 100. The horſe, who 
attains his whole growth in four years, lives 
ſix or ſeven times as long, that is, to 25 or 30. 
There are ſo few exceptions to this rule that 
we cannot draw any precedents from them; 
and as robuſt horſes are at their entire growth 
in leſs time than delicate ones, they alſo live 
leſs time, ſeldom exceeding 15 years. 

It may be eaſily feen, that in horſes, and 
moſt other quadrupeds, the growthof the hinder 
parts 1s at firit greater than thoſeof the anterior, 
whilſt in man the inferior parts grow leſs at 
firſt than the ſuperior ; for in a child the thighs 
and legs are in proportion to the body, much 
Jeſs than thoſe of an adult ; on the contrary, 
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the hind legs of a foal are ſo long that they can 


touch its head, which they cannot do when 


full grown. This difference proceeds leſs from 


the inequality of the whole growth of the 
anterior and poſterior parts, than from the in- 


equality of the fore and hind feet, which is 
_ conſtantly the caſe through all Nature, and is 


moſt ſenſible in quadrupeds. In man the feet 


are larger than the hands, and are alſo ſooner 


formed ; and in the horſe the foot forms the 


greateſt part of the hind leg, being compoſed 


of bones, correſponding to the tarſus, meta- 


tarſus, &c. It is not, therefore, aſtoniſhing. 
that this foot ſhould be ſooner extended than 


the fore legs, the inferior part of which re- 


ſembles the hands, being compoſed of the bones 
of the carpus, metacarpus, &c. When a colt is 


juſt foaled this difference is readily remarked; 


the fore legs compared with the hind ones 


being much ſhorter in proportion than they are 
in the ſequel; beſides, the thickneſs which the 


body acquires, though independent of the pro- 


portions of the growth in length, occaſions 
more diſtance between the hind legs and the 


head, and conſequently contributes to hinder 


the horſe from reaching it when arrived at his 


full growth. 


In 
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In all animals each ſpecies differs according 
to the difference of climate, and the general 
reſult of this variety forms and conſtitutes the 
different races. Of theſe we can only par- 
ticularize the moſt remarkable, which differ 
greatly from each other, paſling the intermediate 
| ſhades, which here, as in every thing elſe, are 
infinite. We have even augmented the num- 
ber and confuſion, by favouring the mixture of 
theſe breeds; and we may be ſaid to have 
almoſt inverted Nature by bringing into theſe 
climates the horſes of Africa or Aſia, and have 
ſo much raiſed the primitive race of France, 
by introducing horſes of all countries, that they 
are not now to be known, there only remain- 
ing ſome ſlight traces, produced by the actual 
influence of the climate. Theſe traces would 
be much ſtronger, and the difference would be 
much greater, if the race of each climate were 
preſerved without mixture; the ſmall differences 
would be leſs ſhaded, and fewer in number ; 
but there would be a certain number of great 
varieties, that all mankind might eaſily diſtin- 
guiſh; inſtead of which, cuſtom, and even a 
long experience, are at preſent neceſſary to 
know the horſes of different countries. On 
this ſubje we have only the knowledge drawn 
from the accounts of different travellers, and 


the 
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the ableſt riding-maſters, ſuch as Newcaſtle, 
Garſault, Guerinere, &c, and from ſome re- 
marks that Pignerolles, Maſter of Horſe to 
the King of France, and Preſident of the Aca- 
demy of Angers, has communicated. 

'The Arabian horſes are the handſomeſt 
known in Europe, they are larger and more 
plump than thoſe of Barbary, and equally well 
ſhaped, but as they are not often brought into 
France, few obſervations have been made on 
their perfections or defects. 

The horſes of Barbary are more common, 
they have a long fine neck, not too much 
covered with hair, and well divided from the 
withers; the head is ſmall and beautiful; the 
ears handſome and well-placed; the back ſhort 
and ſtraight ; the flanks and fides round with- 
out too much belly; the haunches thin, the 
crupper generally long, and the tail placed 
rather high; the thighs well formed, and ſel- 
dom flat; the legs handſome, well made, and 
almoſt without hair; the tendon large, the foot 
well made, but frequently the paſtern long; 
they are of all colours, but moſt commonly 
grey. In their paces, they are always very 
negligent, and muſt be often reminded : they 
are ſwift and ſtrong, very light, and well 
adapted for hunting. Theſe horſes ſeem the 

1 1 moſt 
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moſt proper to breed from; and leave it only 
to be wiſhed they were of larger ſtature, ſel- 
dom exceeding four feet eight inches high. It 
is confirmed by experience, that in France, 
England, &c. they beget foals larger than 
themſelves. Among the Barbary horſes, thoſe 
of the kingdom of Morocco are the beſt; 
next, thoſe of the mountains. The horſes of 
Mauritania are of an inferior quality, as well 
as thoſe of Turkev, Perſia, and Armenia. 
All the horſes of warm countries have the hair 
ſhorter and ſmoother than others. The Turk- 
iſh horſes are not ſo well proportioned as thoſe 
of Barbary ; they have commonly the neck 
ſlender, the body long, and the legs too thin. 
They will, however, travel a great way, and 
are long winded ; this will not appear ſurpriſ- 
ing if we conſider, that in warm countries the 
bones of animals are harder than in cold cli- 
mates, and it is for this reaſon that, though 
they have ſmaller ſhank bones, their legs are 
{tronger. 

The Spaniſh horſes, which hold the ſecond 
rank after thoſe of Barbary, have a long, thick, 
and hairy neck; the head rather large, the ears 
long, but well placed; the eyes full of fire, 
and have a noble ſtately air ; the ſhoulders 

are thick, and the breaſt large ; the loins fre- 


quently 
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quently rather low, the ſides round, and often 


too much belly; the crupper is uſually round 


and large, though ſome have it rather long ; 
the legs thin, free from air; the paſtern is 


ſometimes long like thoſe of Barbary ; the 
foot rather lengthened like that of a mule, and 


frequently the heels too high. Spaniſh horſes 
of the beſt breed are plump, well-coated, and 
low of ſtature. They uſe much motion in their 


carriage, and have great ſuppleneſs, ſpirit, and 


pride. Their hair is uſually black, or of a dark 
cheſnut colour, though there are ſome of all 
colours, and it is but ſeldom that they have 
white legs or noſes. The Spaniards have an 
averſion to theſe marks, and never breed from 
horſes that have them, chuling only a ſtar in the 


forehead ; they however prefer thoſe which have 


not a ſingle ſpot, as much as the French do thoſe 
with particular marks. But theſe prejudices 
are perhaps equally ill- founded, ſince there are 


exceeding good horſes with all kinds of marks, 


or entirely of one colour. Theſe ſmall differ- 
ences in the coats of horſes do not, in any 
manner, depend on their qualities, or their in- 
terior conſtitution, but originate from external 
cauſes, and even thoſe ſo ſuperficial, that by 
a flight ſcratch on the ſkin a white ſpot is 
produced. Spaniſh horſes are all marked 1n 
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the thigh with the mark of the ſtud where they 
were bred. They are commonly of a ſmall 
ſtature, though there are ſome four feet nine 
or ten inches in height. Thoſe of Upper An- 
daluſia are reckoned to be the beſt, though they 
are apt to have the head too long; but this de- 
fect is excuſed in favour of their excellent qua- 
lities: they are courageous, obedient, graceful, 
ſpirited, and more ſupple than thoſe of Bar- 
bary, for which talents they are preferred to all 
other horſes in the world, for war, for ſhew, 
and for the menage. 

The handſomeſt Engliſh horſes have in their 
conformation great reſemblance to thoſe of 
Arabia and Barbary, from which in fact they 
originated: they have, notwithſtanding, the 
head larger, but well made, the ears longer, 
but well placed. By the ears alone an Engliſh 
horſe may be known from a Barbary ; but the 
great difference is in their ſtature, for Engliſh 
Horſes are much larger and plumper; they are 
frequently five feet high; are of all colours, 
and have all kinds of marks; they are gene- 
rally ſtrong, vigorous, bold, capable of great 


fatigue, excellent for hunting and courſing; 
but they want grace and ſuppleneſs in their 


ſhoulders. The race horſes of this country 
are exceedingly ſwift, as indeed are the ſaddle 
„„ U | horſes 
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horſes in general ; of which I cannot give a 
ſtronger proof than by giving an extract of a 
letter I received from a Britiſh Nobleman, 
(Earl of Morton) dated London, February 18, 
1748, which runs in theſe words: Mr. 
Thornhill, a poſt-maſter of Stilton, wagered 
that he would ride three times the diſtance 
from Stilton to London, that is 215 Engliſh 
miles, within 15 hours. In undertaking the 
performance of which, he ſet out from Stilton 
in the morning of the 29th of April, 1745, 
and arrived in London in three hours and fifty- 
one minutes, having taken a relay of eight 
different horſes on the road; he immediately 
ſet out again from London, and got back to 
Stilton in three hours and fifty-two minutes, 
having changed horſes but ſix times; for the 
third ſpace he ſet off again, and with ſeven of 


the ſame horſes he completed it in three hours 


and forty-nine minutes, going over the whole 
| ſpace of 215 miles in eleven hours and thirty- 
two minutes; an example of ſwiftneſs that 
poſſibly is not to be paralleled in ancient hiſ- 
tory.” 3 1 n, 

The horſes of Italy were formerly much 


handſomer than they are at preſent, becauſe the 
breed for ſome time has been neglected; 


notwithſtanding the Neapolitan horſes are {till 


hand- 
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handſome, eſpecially for carriages and draught 
horſes ; but in general they have large heads 
and thick necks; they are untractable, and 
conſequently not eaſily managed; theſe de- 
fects are compenſated by their noble form, 
their ſtatelineſs, and the gracefulneſs of their 
motions. | | 
The Daniſh horſes are ſo ſuperior in make 
and beauty, that they are preferred to all others 
for carriages; ſome of them are perfectly 
moulded, but their number is ſmall; for the 
conformation of theſe horſes is ſeldom regular, 
moſt of them have thick necks, large ſhoul- 
ders, their loins' long and low, and the but- 
tocks too narrow for the thickneſs of the fore 
parts; but they are all graceful in their mo- 
tions, and in general very good for war, and 
for ſtate: they are of all colours, and ſome are 
ſpotted like tygers which are found no where 
but in Denmark. 5 
Germany produces very handſome horſes, 
but they are generally heavy, and ſhort-breath- 
ed, though chiefly bred from Turkiſh and 
Barbary, Spaniſh and Italian horſes ; for this 
reaſon they are not ſwift enough for courling 
or hunting, whilſt the Hungarian and Tran- 
ſilvanian horſes are, on the contrary, light 
and good courſers. The Hungarians ſplit 
U-2 their 
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their noſtrils with a view, they ſay, of giving 
them more breath, and alſo to hinder their 
neighing in battle. I have never had it in my 


power to be convinced of this fact, that horſes 


who have their noſtrils ſlit cannot neigh, but 


it appears to me that their neighing muſt be 


weaker. It is remarked, that the Hungarian, 


Croatian, and Poliſh horſes have the mark in 


their mouths during lite. 

The horſes of Holland are very good for 
coach-horſes : the beſt come from the province 
of Frieſland: there are alſo ſome very good 
ones in the provinces of Bergues and Juliers. 
The Flemith horſes are greatly inferior to the 
Dutch: they have almoſt all large heads, flat 
feet, and are ſubjet to humours ; and theſe 


two laſt defects are eſſential ones in coach- 


-Hhorles; -+--. 

In France there are horſes of all kinds, but 
very few handſome ones. The beſt ſaddle- 
horſes come from the Limoſin, which reſem- 


ble much thoſe of Barbary, and like them are 


excellent for hunting; but they are ſlow in 
their growth, require great care while young, 
and muſt not be uſed till they are eight years 


old. There are alſo ſome excellent foals in 


Auvergne, Poitou, and in Moroant in Bur- 
gundy ; but next to the Limoſin, Normandy 
| furniſhes 
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furniſhes the fineſt horſes ; they are not ſo 
good for hunting, but are better for war ; they 
have thicker coats, and ſouner attain their full 
growth. There are many good coach-horſcs 
brought from Lower Normandy, which are 
lighter than thoſe of Holland. Franche- 
Compte, and the country round Boulogne, 
furniſh very good draught-horſes. In general, 
the French horſes have their ſhoulders too 
thick, which in the Barbary horſes are gene- 

rally too narrow. 8 
Having deſcribed thoſe horſes which are 
beſt known to us, we ſhall now mention what 
travellers report of foreign horſes with which 
we are unacquainted. There are good horſes in 
iſlands of the Archipelago : thoſe of the iſland 
of Crete were in great reputation among the 
ancients for their agility and ſwiftneſs; they 
are at preſent but little uſed even in that coun- 
try, from its being almoſt every where un- 
equal, and very mountainous. The beſt horſes 
in theſe iſlands, and even in Barbary, are of 
the Arabian breed. The native horſes of the 
kingdom of Morocco are much ſmaller than 
thoſe of Arabia, but very light and vigorous. 
Shaw ſays, that the breed of Egypt and Tingi- 
tania are preferable to all thoſe of the neigh- 
bouring countries ; and yet a century ago there 
| were 
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were good horſes all over Barbary. The ex- 
cellence of theſe Barbary horſes conſiſts in their 
never ſtumbling, and in their ſtanding ſtill 
whilſt the rider diſmounts or lets fall his 


bridle. They walk faſt and gallop with ra- 


pidity, but they are never ſuffered to trot or 


amble ; the inhabitants of the country looking 


upon thoſe paces as rude and ignoble. He adds, 
that the horſes of Egypt are ſuperior to all 
others for their height and beauty; but theſe 


Egyptian horſes, as well as moſt of thoſe of 
Barbary, ſprung from Arabian horſes, which 


arc, without contradiction, the moſt beautiful 


horſes in the world. e 
According to Marmol, or rather Leon, the 
African for (Marmol has copied him almoſt 


word for word) the Arabian horſes are de- 


ſcended from the wild horſes of the deſarts of 

Arabia, of which, in ancient times, large ſtuds 
were formed, and which have multiplied ſo much 
that all Aſia and Africa are full of them; they 
are ſo ſwift as to outſtrip the very oſtrich. 
The Arabians of the deſart, and the people of 
Lybia, breed a great number of theſe horſes 
for hunting, but neither uſe them in travelling 
nor in their wars. They ſend them to paſture 
whilſt there is any graſs, and when that fails 


they feed them with dates and camels milk, 


which 


adi th. * 1 2 
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which makes them nervous, light, and lean. 
They lay ſnares for the wild horſes, and cat the 
fleſh of the young ones, which they affirm is 
very delicate. Theſe wild horſes are ſmall, 
and are commonly aſh-coloured, though there 
are alſo ſome white ones, and the mane and the 
hair of the tail is ſhort and frizled. Other 
travellers have given curious accounts of the 
Arabian horſes, of which we will only men- 
tion the principal circumſtances. 

Let an Arabian be ever ſo poor he has 
horſes ; they uſually ride upon the mares, ex- 


perience having taught them that they bear 
fatigue, hunger, and thirſt, better than horſes ; 


they are alſo leſs vicious, more gentle, and will 
remain left to themſelves, in great numbers, 
for days together, without doing the leaſt harm 
toeach other. The Turks, on the contrary, 
do not like mares, and the Arabians ſell them 
the horſes which they do not keep for ſtallions. 
'The Arabs have long preſerved with great care 
the breed of their horſes ; they know their ge- 
nerations, alliances, and all their genealogies*. 


They 


* of this we have a ſtriking inſtance in Pennant's Zodlegyy 
which contains the folie wing atteſted paper: 
(Taken before Abdorraman, Kadi of Acca. ) 
« The occafion of this preſent writing or inſtrument is, 
that at Acca, in the houſe of Bedi, legal eſtabliſhed judge, 


appeared 
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They diſtinguiſh their breeds into three claſſes ; 
the firſt, which are of pure and ancient race on 
both ſides, they call Nobles ; the ſecond are of 
ancient race, but have been miſ-allied; and the 
third kind are their common horſes. The lat- 

9 5 ter 
appeared in Court Thomas Uſgate, the Engliſh Conſul, and 


with him Sheikhs Morad Eben al Hajj Abdollah, Sheikh of the 
country of Safad ; and the ſaid Conful defired, from the aforeſaid 


Sheik hs, proof of the race of the grey horſe which he bought of 


him, and he affirmed to be Monaki Shaduhi 4; but he was not 
ſatisfied with this, but defired the teſtimony of the Arabs, who 
bred the horſe, and knew how he came to Sheikhs Morad ; 
whereupon there appeared certain Arabs of repnte, whoſe names 
are undermentioned, who teſtified and declared, that the grey 
horſe which the Conſul formerly bought of Sheikh Morad is 
MMonalki Shaduhi of the pure race of horſes, purer than milk, and 
that the beginning cf the affair was, that the Sheikh Saleh, 
Sheikh of Alſabal bought him of the Arabs, of the tribe of al 
Mahommadat, ard Sheikh Saleh fold him to Sheikh Morad Ebn 
al Hajj Abdollah, Sheikh of Safad, and Sheikh Morad ſold him 
to the Conſul aforeſaid 5 when theſe matters appeared to us, and 
the contents were known, the ſaid gentleman deſired a certificate 
thereof, and teſtimony of the witneſſes, whereupon we wrote him 
this certificate for him to keep as a proof thereof. Dated, Friday 
23 of the latter Rabi, in the year 1135. 
OO WITNESSES, 


Sheikh Jumat al Faliban of the Arabs of al Mahom- 
madat. 
Ali Ebn Taleb al Kaabi. 
Ibrahim, his brother. ; 
Mohammed al Adhra Sheikh Alfarifat. 
Khamis al Kaabi. 
Þ+ The term for ther Noble race. 
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ter are ſold at a low price : but thoſe of the 
firſt claſs, and even of the ſecond, among 
which ſome are as good as thoſe of the firſt, 
are extremely dear. They never ſuffer the 
mares of the noble claſs to be covered ex- 
cept by ſtallions of the ſame quality. They 
are acquainted, from long experience, with 
the whole race of their own horſes, and even 
with thoſe of their neighbours, and know 
their names, ſurnames, colours, marks, &c. 
When they have no noble ſtallions of their own 
they borrow one of a neighbour to cover their 
mares, which is done in the preſence of wit- 
neſſes, who give an atteſtation ſigned and ſeal- 
ed before the ſecretary of the Emir, or ſome 
other public perſon, in which the names of the 
mare and horſe are written down, and their 
whole generation ſet forth. When the mare 
has foaled witneſſes are again called, and another 
atteſtation is drawn up, which contains a de- 
ſcription of the foal, with the day of its birth. 
Theſe certificates enhance the value of their 
horſes, and are given to thoſe who buy them. 
The price for a mare of the firſt claſs is from 
one to three hundred pounds ſterling. As the 
Arabs have only tents for their houſes, thoſe 
tents ſerve them alſo for ſtables: the mare and 
her foal, huſband, wife, and children, lie pro- 
VOL. v. X miſcuouſly 
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miſcuouſly together; the children will lie on 

the body and neck of the mare and foal with- 

out being incommoded, or recetving the leaſt 
injury ; nay, the animals feem afraid to move 
for fear of hurting them. "Theſe mares are ſo 
accuſtomed to live in this familiarity that they 
will ſuffer any kind of play. The Arabs never 
beat their mares, but treat them Kindly, talk 
and rcaſon with them ; they take great care of 
them, always letting them walk, and never uſe 
the ſpur without the greateſt neceſlity ; as ſoon, 
therefore, as they feel their rider's heel they ſet 
out with incredible ſwiftneſs, and leap hedges 
and ditches with as much agllity as ſo many 
does. If their riders happen to fall, they are 
ſo well trained that they will ſtop ſhort even in 


the moſt rapid gallop. All Arabian horſes are 


of a middling ſize, very eaſy in their paces, and 
rather thin than fat. They are dreſſed morn- 
ing and evening regularly with ſo much care 
that not the ſmalleſt ſpot is left on their ſkins ; 
their legs, mane, and tail are waſhed ; the latter 
is let to grow long, and ſeldom combed, to 
avoid breaking the hairs. They have nothing 
given them to eat all day, and feldom are 
allowed to drink above two or three times. 
At ſunſet a bag is faſtened round their heads, 
containing about half a buſhel of very clean 


barley, 
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barley, which is not taken from them till the 
next morning when all is eat up. In the month 
of March, when the graſs is tolcrably high, 
they are turned out to paſture. At this time the 
mares are covered, and immediately after cold 
water is thrown upon them. As ſoon as the 
| ſpring is paſt they are taken again from paſture, 
and have neither graſs nor hay, and ſeldom 
ſtraw, all the reſt of the year, barley being 
their only food. They cut the manes of their 
foals at a year or elghteen months old, in order 
to make it grow thick and long. They mount 
them at two years old, or two years and a half 
at fartheſt, and till this age they put neither 
ſaddle or bridle on them. Every day, from 

morning till night. all the Arabian horſes ſtand 
ſaddled at the doors of the tents. _ 
The breed of theſc horſes isdiſperſed through- 
out Barbary; the chiefs among the Moors, and 
even among the Negroes along the rivers 
Gambia and Senegal, have them of uncommon 
beauty. Inſtead of barley, or oats, they give 
them maize reduced to flour, which they mix 
with milk, when they are inclined to fatten 
them; and in this hot climate they ſeldom let 
them drink. The Arabian horſes are alſo 
ſpread over Egypt, Turkey, and perhaps Perſia, 
where there were formerly conſiderable ſtuds. 
l X Mark 
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Mark Paul mentions one in which were ten 
thouſand white mares ; and he ſays, that in the 
province of Balaſcia there was a great number 
of large nimble horſes, with their hoofs ſo 
hard that it was unneceſſary to ſhoe them. 

The horſes of the Levant, as well as thoſe 

| of Perſia and Arabia, have the frog of the foot 
| very hard; they ſhoe them notwithſtanding, 
i but with ſhoes ſo light and thin that nails may be 
{ driven through any part of them. In Turkey, 
j Perſia, and Arabia, the cuſtom of taking care 
and feeding them them is the ſame. Their 
litter is made of their own dung, which is firſt 

dried in the ſun, to take off the ill ſmell, then 
| reduced into powder, and a bed made with it 
l in the ſtable or tent, four or five inches thick. 
il This litter laſts a long time, for when ſoiled, 
| it is dried in the ſun a ſecond time, and again 
loſes its diſagreeable odour, 

In Turkey there are horſes of Arabia, Tar- 
tary, and Hungary, beſide the native horſes of 
the country, which are very handſome and 
elegant, have a great deal of fire, ſwiftneſs and 
ſymmetry, but are ſoon fatigued. Their ſkins 
are ſo tender that they cannot bear the curry- 
* | comb, ſo that they are obliged to uſe a bruſh, 
| and to waſh them with water. Theſe horſes, 
þ& although handſome, are much inferior to thoſe 


ik of 
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of Arabia, and even thoſe of Perſia, which are, 
next to the Arabians, the moſt beautiful and 
the beſt horſes of the eaſt. The paſture of the 
plains of Media, Perſepolis, Ardebil, and Der- 
bent, is excellent, and by the order of govern- 
ment a prodigious number of horſes are raiſed. 
there, moſt of which ate very handſome, and 
almoſt all excellent. Petro della Valle prefers 
the common horſes of Perſia to the moſt ex- 
cellent of the kingdom of Naples. They are 
commonly of a middling ſize ; ſome are very 
ſmall, but equal in goodneſs and ſtrength, 
while there are others bigger than the ſaddle- 
horſes of England. They have ſmall heads 
and thin necks; their ears are handſome and 
well placed; {lim legs, handſome cruppers, 
and hard hoofs; they are docile, lively, light, 
bold, courageous, and capable of bearing great 
hardſhips. They run very ſwift, without ever 
ſtumbling. They are robuſt, and eaſily fed, being 
kept on barley mixed with ſtraw chopped fine, 
and are only put to graſs for about ſix weeks 
in the ſpring. Their tails are long, and the 
Perſians never make geldings. They uſe cover- 
ings to defend their horſes from the injuries of 
the air, and are particularly attentive in their 
care of them : they manage them with a bridle 
only, and without employing ſpurs. Numbers 
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of them are tranſported into Turkey, but more 
to the Indies. Thoſe travellers who are {olavith 
in their praiſes of the Perſian horſes agree in 
allowing that the Arabians are ſuperior for 
their agility, courage, ſtrength, and beauty ; 
and that they are more valued, even in Perſia, 
than the horſcs of that country. 

The horſes bred in the country are not good. 
Thoſe uſed by the grandees of the country are 
imported from Perſia and Arabia. They give 
them a little hay in the day, and in the evening 
peaſe boiled with butter and ſugar, inſtead of 
oats or barley; this nouriſhment ftrengthens 
and gives them ſpirits; without it they would 
ſoon decay, the climate being contrary to their 


nature. The native horſes of India are very 


ſmall; ſome of them are ſo little that, Ta- 
vernier lays, the young Prince of the Moguls, 
who was about eight years of age, rode on a 
handſome little horſe, whoſe height did not 
exceed that of a large greyhound. It ſhould 
ſcem, that extreme hot climates are contrary 
to the nature of horſes. Thoſe of the Gold 


Coaſt, Juida, Guinea, &c. are alſo very bad. 


They carry their heads and necks very low ; 
their walk is ſo tottering, that one would ima- 
gine they were always ready to fall; they would 


never fiir if they were not to be continually 
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beat, and the greateſt part of them are ſo low 
that the feet of the riders almoſt touch the 
ground; they are moſt untractable creatures, 
and only fit to be eaten by the Negroes, who 
are as fond of their fleſh as they are of that 
of dogs. This taſte for horſe-fleſh is common 
to the Negroes, Arabians, Tartars, and Chi- 
neſe. The Chineſe horſes are no better than 
thoſe of India, they are weak, ſpiritleſs, ill- 
made, and very {mall ; thoſe of Corca are not 
more than three feet in height. In China 
almoſt all the horſes are made geldings ; and 
they are ſo timid that they cannot be made uſe 
of in war; ſo that it may with propriety be 
ſaid that the Tartarian horſes conquered China. 
Thoſe horſes are very fit for war, though com- 
monly but of a moderate ſize; they are ſtrong, 
vigorous, ſpirited, agile, and very ſwift. 'I heir 
hoofs are hard, but the bottom is too narrow; 
their heads are ſmall, their necks long and con- 
fined, and their legs are too long : With all theſe 
defects they may be conſidered as good horſes, 
for they are not eaſily tired, and gallop ex- 
tremely faſt. The Tartars live with their 
horſes in the fame manner as the Arabians. 
When about ſeven or eight months old they 
are mounted by children, who make them 
walk or gallop a little way by turns. They 
thus 
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thus break them by degrees, and oblige them 
to undergo long faſtings; but they never 
mount them for travelling or hunting till they 
are fix or ſeven years old, and then they make 
them ſupport incredible fatigue, ſuch as tra- 
velling two or three days together without ſtop- 
ping; paſſing four or five days without any 
other food than a handful of graſs every eight 
hours, and alſo to go twenty-four without 
drinking, &. Theſe horſes which are ſo ro- 
buſt in their own country become enfeebled 
and uſeleſs, when tranſported to China or the 
Indies ; but they ſucceed better in Perſia and 
Turkey. The little Tartars have a breed of 
| ſmall horſes which they value ſo much, that 
they are not allowed to be ſold to foreigners. 
Theſe horſes have all the good and bad qua- 
| lities of thoſe of Great Tartary, which ſhews 
how much the ſame manners and education 
give the ſame diſpoſition to theſe animals. 
There are alſo in Circaſſia, and in Mingrelia, 
many horſes which are even handſomer than 
thoſe of Tartary. There are alſo ſome fine 
horſes in the Ukraine, Wallachia, Poland, and 
Sweden ; but we have no particular account of 
their qualities or defects. 

If we conſult the ancients on the nature and 
qualities of the horſes of different countries 

we 
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we ſhall find, that the horſes of Greece, 
eſpecially thoſe of Theſſaly and Epirus, were 
held in great eſteem, and were very uſeful in 
war; that thoſe of Achaia were the largeſt 
then known ; that the handſomeſt came from 
Egypt, where there was a great number, and 
where Solomon ſent to buy them at a great 
price; that in Ethiopia the horſes did not thrive, 
on account of the great heat of the climate ; 
that Arabia and Africa produced the fineſt 
horſes, but above all the lighteſt and beſt cal- 
culated for the chace ; that thoſe of Italy were 
extremely good ; that in Sicily, Cappadocia, 
Syria, Armenia, Medea, and Perſia, there 
were excellent horſes, remarkable for their 
ſwiftneſs and agility ; that thoſe of Sardinia 
and Corſica were ſmall, but lively and cou- 
rageous ; that thoſe of Spain reſembled thoſe 
of Parthia, and were excellent for war ; that 
there were in Tranſylvania and in Wallachia 
ſwift horſes with ſmall heads, large manes 
hanging down to the ground, and buſhy tails ; 
that the Daniſh horſes were well made and 
good leapers ; that thoſe of Scandinavia were 
ſmall, but well made and very agile; that the 
Flanders horſes were ſtrong; that the Gauls 
furniſhed the Romans with good horſes for the 
ſaddle, and to carry burdens ; that the German 
„ * horſes 
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horſes were ill- made, and ſo vicious, that no 
uſe was made of them; that the Swiſs had 
great numbers fit for war; that the horſes of 
Hungary were alſo very good; and laſtly, that 
the Indian horfes were ſmall and weak. 

From the above facts it reſults, that the 


Arabian horſes have ever been, and are ſtill, 


the firſt horſes in the world, both for beauty 
and goodneſs; that it is from them imme- 


diately, or by the means of Barbs, that the 
fineſt horſes in Europe, Africa, and Aſia are 
bred, that Arabia is perhaps not only the 
original climate for horſes, but the beſt ſuited 
to their natures, becauſe, inſtead of mixing 
the breed by foreign horſes, the Arabs take 
care to preſerve their own purity ; that if the 
climate is not of itſelf the beſt for horſes, the 


natives have produced the ſame effects, by the 


care they have taken from time immemorial to 
enoble their breed, by putting together only the 
moſt beautiful individuals, and of the firſt qua- 
lity; and that by this attention, purſued for 
ages, they have improved the ſpecies beyond 
what nature alone would have done in the moſt 
favourable climate. We may alſo conclude 
that warm climates rather than cold, but above 
all, dry countries agree beſt with the nature 
of horſes ; that in general, ſmall are better 

than 


c ney 
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than large horſes; that care is as neceſſary for 
them as food; that familiarity and careſſes will 
do more with them than force and chaſtiſe- 
ment; that the horſes of warm countries have 
their bones, hoofs, and muſcles, more firm than 
thoſe of our climates; that although heat 
agrees better than cold with theſe animals, yet 


exceſſive heat does not agree with them; and 


laſtly, that their habit and diſpoſition depend 
almoſt entirely on the climate, food, care, and 
education. | | 

In Perſia, Arabia, and many other parts of 


the eaſt, it is not cuſtomary to geld horſes, 


although ſo general a praRice in Europe and 
China. This operation deprives them of much 
of their ſtrength, courage, and fire, but ren- 
ders them gentle, quiet, and docile. The only 


ſeaſons for performing this operation are ſpring 


or autumn, great heat or cold being equally 
hurtful. With reſpect to age, they have dif- 
ſerent cuſtoms in different countries; in ſome 
parts of France they geld horſes at twelve or 
fifteen months old; but the general and beſt 
cuſtom is, not to geld them till two or three 
years, becauſe, in not doing it till that age, 


they preſerve more of their maſculine qualities. 
Pliny fays, that they never loſe the milk-teeth 


if they are made geldings before they have ſhed 
2X 3 them. 
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them. But this is not a fact; and it is pro- 
bable that the ancients grounded this ſuppoſi- 
tion merely on the analogy it bears to the fall- 
ing of the horns of the ſtag, goats, &c. which 
in reality never fall off after caſtration. The 
gelding, it is true, can never engender, but 
we have ſometimes examples of their being 
able to copulate. 5 

Horſes of all colours ſhed their coats, like 
moſt animals covered with hair once a year, 
uſually in the ſpring, though ſometimes in au- 
tumn ; as they are then weaker than at other 
times, they ſhould have more care, and be more 
plentifully fed. There are alſo horſes which 
ſhed their hoofs; this uſually happens in humid 
marſhy countries, ſuch as Holland. 

Geldings and mares neigh leſs frequently 
than horſes. Their voices are not fo ſtrong, 
but much more ſhrill. In all horſes we may 
diſtinguiſh five kinds of neighing, relative to 
different paſſions; in the neigh of joy the voice 
begins and ends with ſharp tones ; the horſe 
kicks up at the ſame time, but without attempt- 
ing to ſtrike. In the neigh of deſire, whether 
of love or attachment, the horſe does not kick, 
and the voice is dragged to a great length, and 
ends with a deep ſound. The neigh of anger, 
during which the horſe: kicks violently with 
his 
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his foot, is ſhort and ſharp; that of fear, 
during which he kicks alſo, is ſcarcely longer 
than that of anger, the voice is hoarſe and 
grave, and ſeems as if it came from the noſtrils 
only. This neigh is ſomething like the roar- 
ing of a lion. That of pain is more like groan- 
ing, or breathing with oppreſſion, than of 
neighing ; it is in a grave tone of voice, and 
follows the alternatives of reſpiration. It has 
alſo been remarked, that horſes which neigh 
frequently from joy or deſire, are the beſt and 
molt generous. Horſes in general have the 
voice ſtronger than mares and geldings ; from 
the birth the male has the voice ſtronger than 
the female. At two years, or two years and a 
half, which is the age of puberty, the voice of 
males and females, as in mankind, and other 
animals, becomes much more ſtrong and deep. 
When the horſe is impaſſioned with love he 
ſhews his teeth, and ſeems to laugh ; he ſhews 
them alſo when he is angry, and would bite. 
He ſometimes puts out his tongue to lick, but 
leſs frequently than the ox, who, notwith- 
ſtanding, is leſs ſenſible to careſſes. The 
horſe remembers ill treatment much longer, 
and 1s ſooner diſpirited, than the ox. His na- 
| tural ſpirit and courage induce him to make 
every effort, but when he finds more is ex- 
pected 
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pected from him than he is able to perform, he 
grows angry, and will not endeavour at all ; 
inſtead of which the ox. who is ſlow and idle, 
ſeldom exerts his utmoſt, and is not theretore 
eaſily dejected. 

The horſe ſleeps much leſs than man, for 
when he is in health he does not reſt more 
than two or three hours together; he then gets 
up to eat. When he has been much fatigued 
he lies down a ſecond time, after having eat ; 
but in the whole he does not fleep more than 
three or four hours in the twenty-four. There 
are even ſome horſes who never lie down, but 
ſleep ſtanding, which is ſometimes the caſe 
even with thoſe who do lie down. It has alſo 
been remarked, that geldings ſleep oftener and 
longer than horſes. e 

8 do not all drink in the ſame 
manner, though they are all cqually obliged to 
ſeek with the head for the liquor, which they 
cannot get any other way,excepting the monkey, 
macaw, and {ome others, that have hands, and 
conſequently drink like men, when a veſſel is 
given to them which they can hold ; for they 
carry it to their mouths, inclining the head, 
throwing down the liquor, and ſwallowing 
it by the (ample motion of deglutition. Man 
uſually drinks in the ſame manner, becauſe it is 

moſt 
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moſt convenient, but he can drink many other 
ways, by contracting the lips to draw in the 
liquor, 'or dipping the noſe and mouth deep 
enough into it for the tongue to be environed 
therewith, and then perform the motions ne- 
ceſſary for ſwallowing ; he can alſo take in a 
fluid by the lips alone; and laſtly, though with 
more difficulty, ftretch out the tongue, and, 
forming a kind of little cup, carry a ſmall 
quantity of water into the mouth. Moſt qua- 
drupeds could alſo drink in ſeveral different 
ways, but, like men, they chuſe that which 
is moſt convenient. The dog, whoſe mouth 
is very large, and the tongue long and thin, 
drinks by lapping, or licking, forming with the 
tongue a kind of cup or ſcoop, which fills each 
time with a tolerable quantity of liquor, and ſo 
| ſatisfies his thirſt; and this mode he prefers to 
that of wetting the noſe. The horſe, on the 
contrary, whoſe mouth is ſmall, and whoſe 
tongue is too ſhort and thick to form a ſcoop, 
and who always drinks with more avidity than 
he eats, dips the mouth and noſe quickly and 
deeply into the water, which he ſwallows 
largely by the ſimple motion of deglutition ; 
but this forces him to drink without fetching 
his breath, whereas the dog breathes at his 
eaſe while he is drinking. Horſes, therefore, 
ſhould 
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ſhould be ſuffered to take ſeveral draughts, eſpe- 
_ cially after running; when reſpiration is ſhort 
and quick, they ſhould not be ſuffered to drink 
the water too cold, becauſe that, independent 
of the cholic, which cold water frequently oc- 
caſions, it ſometimes brings on rheums, and 
often lays the foundation of a diſorder called the 
glanders, the moſt formidable of all diſeaſes to 
which this ſpecies of animals are ſubje& ; for 
it is known, that the ſeat of the glanders is in 
the pititary membrane, and that it is conſe- 
quently a real cold, which cauſes an inflamma- 
tion in this membrane. Travellers, who give 
us a detail of the maladies of horſes in warm 
climates, as in Arabia, Perſia, and Barbary, do 
not ſay that the glanders are ſo frequent there 
as in cold climates, and it is for this reaſon the 
conjecture ariſes, that this malady is occa- 
ſioned by the coldneſs of the water, becauſe 
the animals are obliged to keep the noſe and 
noſtrils a conſiderable time under water, which 
would be prevented by never giving it to them 
cold, and by always wiping the noſtrils after 


they have dranks Aﬀes, who fear the cold 


more than horſes, and who reſemble them ſo 
ſtrongly in the interior ſtructure, are not ſo 
ſubject to the glanders, which may poſlibly be 
owing to their drinking in a different manner 

from 
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from horſes; for, inſtead of dipping in the 
mouth and noſe deeply into the water, they 
ſcarcely touch it with their lips. 
I ſhall not ſpeak of the other diſeaſes of 
| horſes, it would ſpin out Natural Hiſtory too 
much to join to the hiſtory of an animal that 
of its diſorders; nevertheleſs, I cannot leave 
the hiſtory of the horſe without regretting that 
the health of this uſeful animal ſhould have 
been hitherto abandoned to the care, and too- 
frequently abſurd practice, of ignorant people. 
The branch of phyſic, which the ancients 
called Veterinaria Medicina, is at preſent 
ſcarcely known but by name. I am perſuaded, 
that if ſome phyſician would turn his views 
this way, and make this ſtudy his principal 
object, he would ſoon find it anſwer his pur- 
poſe, both with reſpect to reputation and profit: 
inſtead of degrading himſelf he would render 
his kam̃e illuſtrious, and this branch of phyſic 
would not be ſo conjectural and difficult as the 
other. The diet, manners, and influence of 
ſentiment, and all other cauſes of diſorders, 
being more ſimple in animals than in man, the 
diſeaſes muſt be leſs complicated, and conſe- 
quently more eaſily inveſtigated, and treated 
with ſucceſs, without mentioning the advan- 
tages that would be derived from the entire 
VOL v. 35 liberty 
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liberty of making experiments, trying new re- 
medies, and to be able to arrive, without fear 


or reproach, to a great extent of knowledge of 


this kind, from which, by analogy, inferences 
might be drawn uſeful to the art of curing 
mankind. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


— 


AFRICA, it has already been obſerved, 


appears to be the original climate of the horſe, 


and from the country being ſo dry and warm, 


admits many cuſtoms that cannot be practiſed 
in the northern regions, at leaſt with any ef- 
fe. In different countries they not only re- 
ceive different food, but are alſo differently 


managed. In Arabia and Barbary they ſcarce- 


ly ever are allowed herbage or grain, but are 
- principally kept upon dates and camel's milk, 


which is given them morning and evening; 


they are ſeldom made uſe of till the ſeventh 
year, 
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year, till when they ſuck the camels whom they 
conſtantly follow. 
In Perſia they are always kept in the open 
air, being ſometimes covered with clothes to 
preſerve them from the inclemency of the 
weather. The whole troop are tied to a rope, 
which is faſtened at each end to iron rods fixed 
in the ground; they have alſo ropes tied to 
their hind legs, and faſtened to pegs in their 
front, this latter method is to prevent them 
from doing any injury to each other; but not- 
withſtanding both faſtenings, they land per- 
fectly at eaſe, and have ſufficient room to lie 
down. The Perſians make uſe of nothing but 
ſand or dry duſt for litter, but the Arabians and 
Moguls litter their horſes with their own dung 
dried to a powder. It is the cuſtom in theſe 
countries not to let the horſes eat from the 
ground, or racks, but to conſtantly put their 
barley, and cut ſtraw into bags, which are tied 
round their necks. In ſpring they are fed with 
graſs and green barley, but care 1s taken that 
they ſhould not have too much, upon a ſuppo— 
ſition they would ſoon become fat and uſeleſs. 
They never uſe bridles or ſtirrups, but eaſily 
manage their horſes with a ſingle ſnaffle; whips 
and ſpurs are alſo ſeldom employed, and one 
or two ſtrokes of the former 1s ſufficient at all 
— times 
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times to anſwer every purpoſe. The horſes in 
Perſia are very tall, ſtrong, and ſometimes 


heavy, and from being ſo plenty, the beſt of 


them ſell at a low price. Theſe people have 


a practice of tying a rope to the fore and hind 
foot on the ſame ſide, which teaches them to 
adopt an eaſy pace; they alſo ſlit their noſtrils, 


for the purpoſe, they ſay, of making them reſpire 


with more eaſe. 


Horſes, however, ſucceed as well in cold as 
warm countries, if they are not damp. Den- 


mark, Sweden, and Poland, it is well known, 


produce fine and beautiful horſes; thoſe in 
Iceland, where the cold is exceſſive, and where 


they frequently have nothing but dried fiſh to 


ſubſiſt upon, though ſmall, are ſtrong and 
vigorous. In this Iſland the ſhepherds tend 
their flocks on horſeback, for they are both 

plenty, and their keep is not attended with any 
expence. When not wanted they are turned 
looſe into the mountains where they ſoon be- 


come wild; if the owners want them, they 


are hunted in troops, and caught with ropes, 
which is thought neceſſary when the mares have 


foaled, the owners of which put a mark upon 
the foals, and then turn them into the moun- 


tains again for the ſpace of three years, and 
it is generally remarked that thoſe left in this 


manner, 
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manner, are more fleet and better than thoſe 
brought up at home. 

The Norwegian horſes poſſeſs a peculiarity 
well adapted to the country, for they travel 
through the rougheſt parts of it, and deſcend 
the ſteepeſt declivities, by putting their hind 
feet under their bellies with perfect ſafety. 
They are ſmall, generally yellow, with a black 
ſtripe along their backs. They are frequently 
aſſaulted by the bear, and if a ſtallion happens 
to be among the mares and foals, when this de- 
ſtructive animal appears, he advances to meet 
him, and has the ſagacity to attack with his 
fore feet, in which caſe he almoſt always is 
conqueror, but if he ever truſts to his hind 
legs he is as conſtantly ſubdued, the bear in 
that caſe leaping over his back, which he never 
quits until he has worried him to death. 

The Nordland horſes are alſo ſmall, and it is 
a pretty general remark, that the nearer we 
approach the pole the more diminitive are theſe 
animals. Thoſe of the Welt Nordland are 
ſhort and thick ; the upper part of their legs is 
long, and the under ſhort, and without hair; 
they are generally very temperate, ſure-footed, 
and climb the higheſt mountains with the great- 
eſt ſteadineſsand perſeverance. The paſturage of 
this country is ſo excellent that the horſes are 


always 
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always fat and in good condition, which, how- 
ever, they ſoon loſe it they are taken to Stock- 
holm; and by the ſame rule if a weakly horſe 
1s carried to the Nordland he ſoon recovers. 
The Japaneſe horſes are ſmall, as are alſo 
thoſe of China, although in both places ſome 
few are of a tolerable ſize, which are brought 
from the mountainous parts of thoſe countries. 
Thoſe of Tonquin, according to M. Rhodes, 
are ſtrong, of a tolerable ſize, and very eaſily 
managed. 5 By | 5 
Horſes, as before remarked, there is every 
reaſon to believe, were unknown in America 
on its firſt diſcovery, but upon being tranl- 
ported thither they multiplied in a moſt ſur- 
priſing manner, eſpecially in Chili, which, as 
M. Frezier remarks, is the more ſurpriſing, 
ſince the Indians killed many to eat, and num- 
bers through fatigue and from want of proper 
care. In the Phillipine Iflands alſo horſes 
that were taken from Europe increaſed in an 
aſtoniſhing manner in a very ſhort time. 
Horſes are ſuffered tolive wild in the Ukraine, 
among the Coſſacks, on the river Don; here 
they go in troops of four or five hundred to- 
gether, ſeldom attended with more than one or 
two men on horſeback; they have ſeldom any 
ſhelter when the ground is even covered with 
lee 85 ſnow, 
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ſnow, which they ſcrape away with their fore 
feet to get at the paſture; and it is only in 
very hard winters, and then but for a few days, 
that they are lodged in the villages. Theſe 
troops have a chief among them, whom they 
implicitly obey, and, ſingular as it may appear, 
he directs their courſe, makes them proceed or 
ſtop at his pleaſure. He ſeems alſo to have a 
regular command, and regulates all their move- 
ments when attacked by wolves or robbers ; 
in this ſituation he aſſumes entirely the buſineſs 
of a commanding officer, and is buſily en- 
gaged, during the whole time, in traverſing 
round the troops, and if he perceives any out 
of their places he puſhes them with his 
ſhoulder, and actually compels them to reſume 
their ſtation. Without being arranged by men 
they march in perfect order, and paſture in 
perfect files or brigades, without ever mixing 
or ſeparating, notwithſtanding they are at per- 
fect liberty, and without the ſmalleſt controul. 
It is no leſs ſingular, that their chief generally 
maintains his ſituation for four or tive years, 
but he no ſooner diſcovers the leaſt ſymptoms of 
inactivity than ſome one will come out of the 
herd and attack him; if he conquers he con- 
tinues the command, but if ſubdued he is 
forced to fall into the ranks, and the victor 
becomes 
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becomes chicf, and is obeyed by the whole 
troop. LE F 
The horſes in Finland, as ſoon as the ſnow 
is off the ground, about the month of May, 
leave their ſtables, and aſſemble together in a 
particular part of the foreſts, where they form 
themſelves into different troops, and afterwards 
no one ever ſeparates from his own party, or 
intermixes with any other. When thus di- 
vided, each troop fixes upon a certain diſtrict 
for their paſturage, within the bounds of which 
they ſtrictly keep, and never encroach even 
upon that belonging to another troop, though 
adjoining; in this manner they continue to 
graze while there remains any paſture, but on 
that becoming ſcarce, they all march off to- 
gether to another ſpot, and theſe marches are 
conducted with ſo much order and regularity- 
that the owners know exactly where to find 
their horſes when they have occaſion for them; 
in theſe caſes, when fetched, and having done 
the ſervice they were wanted for, they return 
back of themſelves, and again join their own 
troop. In this manner they remain till about 
the month of September, when the approach 
of the inclement ſeaſon induces them to come 
home, which they do in troops, and each re- 
gularly proceeds to his own ſtable, At this 
time 
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time they are generally in good caſe, but the 


fatigue they undergo in the winter, together 
with the ſmall allowance of proviſions, very 


ſoon reduces them. They are ſmall, ſpirited, 


and very docile, and roll upon the ſnow as fa- 
miliarly as other horſes do on graſs. 

In the Iſland of St. Helena there are wild 
| horſes, which, although originally tranſported 
from Europe, are extremely ſavage and fe- 
rocious, and, to avoid being taken, will often 
| leap from very high precipices into the ſea. 
In the neighbourhood of Nippes there are ſome 
not bigger than aſſes, but they are ſtrong, bold, 
and extremely induſtrious. The horſes in 
St. Domingo are of a middle ſize, and though 


many of them are caught with ropes, they ſel- 


dom become docile, but generally remain reſt- 
leſs, and almoſt unmanageable. In Virginia 
there are alſo horſes of domeſtic origin, yet, 
from feeding in the woods, are very ferocious, 
and hard to be taken, and when caught, they 
remain exceedingly ſtubborn. CE 

In ſome parts of Tartary they make uſe of 


large birds of prey to hunt their wild horſes ; 


they are taught to ſeize him by the neck or 
head, upon which he ſets off with the greateſt 
| ſpeed, and continues running until he is quite 
exhauſted, without being able to extricate 


vol. v. . himſelf 
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himſelf from his tormentor. The wild horſes 
of the Mongous, and Kakas Tartars, are fo 
ſwift that they often eſcape the arrows of the 
moſt expert hunters; they -generally keep in 
j large numbers together, and it tame ones come 

[ near they will ſurround them, unleſs they in- 
ſtantly take to flight. There are a great num- 
ber of wild horſes in Congo; they at times are 
ſeen at the Cape of Good Hope, but the in- 
habitants preferring thoſe from Perſia they are 
ſcarcely ever caught. 

In the early part of this work I mentioned, 
that from the obſervations of horſe-breeders 
it was the general received opinion, that the 
male had more influence upon the offspring 
than the female; and 'I then ſuggeſted ſome 
reaſons which rendered it to me very doubtful, 
q but experiments and obſervations have ſince 
convinced me, that the fact does not only hold 
good with reſpect to horſes, but alſo in the 

human race, and in every ſpecies of animals, 
that the male has infinitely more influence on 
F the exterior form of the young than the fe- 
. male, and that he in fact is the type of the race. 
Nor does the remark I have made, that the 
females conſtitute the unity of the ſpecies in 
the leaſt controvert this poſition, becauſe that 
cannot be extended farther than her poſſeſſing 
— h the 
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the greater facility in repreſenting the ſpecies, 
but this point is more amply diſcuſſed in this 
work under the article Mule; from which it 
will appear, that notwithſtanding the female 
may have more influence on the character of 
the breed, yet from her it never receives any 
improvement, which faculty is ſolely poſſeſſed 
by the male. 


THE ASS, 


— 


IF we conſider this animal with attention, 
he appears only to be a horſe degenerated. 
The perfect ſimilitude in conformation of the 
brain, lungs, ſtomach, inteſtinal conduit, heart, 
liver, and other viſcera, and the great reſem- 
blance of the body, legs, feet, and the entire 
ſkeleton, ſupports this opinion. We may 
alſo attribute the ſlight differences, which are 
found between theſe two animals, to the in- 
fluence of the climate and food, and to the 
fortuitous ſucceſſion of many generations of 
ſmall wild horſes, which, gradually degene- 


„ rating, 
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rating, have, at laſt, produced a new and fixed 


ſpecies; or, rather a ſucceſſion of individuals 
alike, all vitiated in the ſame manner, ſuffi- 


ciently differing from a horſe, to be looked 
upon as another ſpecies. What appears to 
favour this idea is, that horſes vary much more 
than aſſes in their colour; they have conſe- 


quently been longer domeſtic, ſince all do- 
meſtic animals vary much more in their colour 


than wild ones of the ſame ſpecies. The 
greater number of wild horſes, of which tra- 
vellers ſpeak, are ſmall, and have, like the aſs, 


grey hair, and the tail naked and frizzled at 
the end: there are alſo ſome wild horſes, and 
even domeſtic ones, which have a black ſtripe 
on the back, and other marks, which nearly 


reſemble both wild and domeſtic aſſes. 


Again, if we conſider the difference of the 


_ temperament, diſpoſition, and manners; in a 


word, the organization of theſe two animals, 
and, above all, the impoſſibility of mixing the 
breed, ſo as to make one common ſpecies, or 
even an intermediate ſpecies, which may be re- 
newed; it appears a better founded opinion to 


think that theſe animals are of a ſpecies equally 


ancient, and originally as effentially different as 
they are at preſent. The aſs differs material- 
ly from the horſe in the ſmallneſs of the ſize, 

large- 
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largeneſs of the head, length of the ears, hard- 
neſs of the ſkin, nakedneſs of the tail, the form 
of the rump, and the dimenſions of the neigh- 
bouring parts, the voice, the appetite, manner 
of drinking, &c. Can we then ſuppoſe that 
the horſe and the aſs come originally from 
the ſame ſtock? are they of the ſame family, 
or not? and have they not always been diffe- 
rent animals? 

This queſtion of which philoſophers will find 
the generality, difficulty, and conſequences, 
and which we treat of in this article, becauſe 
it here offers itſelf for the firſt time, appertains 
to the production of beings neareſt to each 
other, and renders it neceſſary that we ſhould 
conſider nature under a new point of view. 
If from the immenſe variety of animated beings 
which people the univerſe, we chuſe an animal, 
or even the body of man, to ſerve as a founda- 
tion to our knowledge, and to find out, by 
way of compariſon, the other organized beings, 
we ſhall find that each poſſeſſes an independent 
exiſtence, and that all vary, by different grada- 
tions, almoſt to infinity; there exiſts alſo, at 

the ſame time, a primitive and general deſign, 
which we may trace very far, and of which 
the gradations are much {lower than thoſe of 
the form, and other apparent relations, for, 


without 
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without mentioning the organs of digeſtion, 
circulation, and generation, which appertain 
to all animals, and without which they could 
neither ſubſiſt nor reproduce, there is even in 
the parts which contribute moſt to the variety 
of the exterior form a prodigious reſemblance, 
which neceſſarily calls to our minds an original 
deſign, upon which all ſeem to have been pro- 
| jected and executed. The body of a horſe, 
for example, which, by a ſingle glance of the 
eye, appears ſo different from the body of a 
man, when it is compared part by part, inſtead 
of ſurpriſing by the difference, only aſtoniſhes 
by the ſingular and almoſt perfect reſemblance. 
In fact, take the ſkeleton of a man, bend 
downwards the bones of the pelvis, ſhorten 
thoſe of the thighs, legs, and arms, lengthen 
thoſe of the feet and hands, join the phalanges, 
lengthen the jaws, by ſhortening the frontal 
bf bone, and extend the ſpine of the back, this 
I ſkeleton would ceaſe to repreſent the remains 
of a human figure, and would be the ſkeleton 
of a horſe; for it is eaſy to ſuppoſe, that in 
lengthening the ſpine of the back and jaws we 
augment, at the ſame time, the number of the 
vertebres, ribs, and teeth; and it is only by the 
number of thoſe bones, which may be looked 
upon as acceſſory, and, by the prolongation, 
h the 
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the ſhortening, or junction, of the others, that 
the ſkeleton of a horſe differs from that of the 
human body. We ſee in the deſcription of 

the horſe theſe fats too well eſtabliſhed to 
doubt; but, to follow theſe relations ſtill farther, 
let us conſider ſeparately ſome eſſential parts of 
the ſtructure; for example, we find ribs in all 
quadrupeds, in birds, and in fiſh; and we find 
the veſtiges even in the ſhell of the turtle, 
Let us alſo conſider, that the foot of a horſe, 
ſo different in appearance from the hand of a 
man, 1s, notwithſtanding, compoſed of the ſame 
bones, and that we have, at the extremity of 
each of our fingers, the ſame little bone re- 
ſembling a horſe-ſhoe, which terminates the 
foot of that animal. From this we may judge 
if this hidden reſemblance is not more marvel- 
lous than the apparent differences; if this con- 
ſtant conformity and deſign followed from man 
to quadrupeds, from quadrupeds to cetaceous 
animals, from cetaceous animals to birds, from 
birds to reptiles, from reptiles to fiſh, &c. in 
which the eſſential parts, as the heart, inteſtines, 
ſpine, ſenſes, &c. are always found, does not 
imply, that, in creating animals the Supreme 
Being has followed but one idea, and varied 
it, at the ſame time, in every poſſible manner, 


that 
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that man may equally admire the magnificence, 
execution, and ſimplicity of the deſign. 
In this point of view, not only the aſs and 
horſe, but man, monkies, quadrupeds, and all 
| animals, may be looked upon as making but 
iþ one family ; but ought we, therefore, to con- 
|| clude, that in this great and numerous family, 
which the Almighty has conceived and created 
from nothing, there are ſmaller families pro- 
1 jected by nature, and produced by time? ſome 
5 | of which are compoſed only of two individuals, 
4 as the horſe and the aſs; others of ſeveral in- 
dividuals, as the weazle, the pole- cat, the 

ferret, &c. and alſo that in vegetables there are 

| families of ten, twenty, thirty plants, &c. If 

1 theſe families exiſted, in fact, they could only 


I be formed by the mixture, the ſucceſſive varia- 
51 f ; | = . , - . . ; bd 

hy tion, and the degenation of the original ſpecies; 
1 7 . 

i and, if we admit, for once, that there are fa- 


0 milies in plants and animals, that the aſs is of 
bu the family of the horſe, and that he only differs 
F becauſe he has degenerated; we may ſay, with 
as much propriety, that the monkey belongs to 
the family of man, and he is a man degenerated; 
that man and the monkey had but one com- 
mon origin, like the horſe and aſs; that each 
family, as well in animals as in vegetables, 
come from the ſame origin, and even that all 
animals 
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animals are come from one ſpecies, which, in 
the ſucceſſion of time, by improving and de- 
generating, has produced all the races of ani- 
mals which now exiſt. 5 

The naturaliſts, who have ſo eaſily eſtabliſhed 

families and vegetables, do not ſeem to have 
conſidered the whole extent of theſe conſe- 
quences, which would reduce the immediate 
product of the creation, to any number of in- 
dividuals however ſmall; for, if it was once 
proved, that animals and vegetables were 
really divided into families, and that there was 
a ſingle inſtance of one ſpecies having been 
produced by the degeneration of another; if it 
was true, that the aſs was. only a horſe de- 
generated, there would be no bounds to the 
power of nature, and, we might with equal 
_ reaſon ſuppoſe, that from one ſingle individual 
being, in the courſe of time, ſhe might have 
producedall the organized bodies which are now 
ſpread over the univerſe. 

But it is certain, by revelation, that all crea- 
tures have equally participated in the favours 
of creation; that the two firſt of each ſpecies, 
were formed by the hands of the Creator, and 
we ought to believe, that they were then nearly 
ſuch as they appear at preſent in their deſcen- 
dants. Beſides, ſince Nature has been obſerved 
Vor, V. B b with 
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with attention, from the time of Ariſtotle to the 
preſent, not a ſingle new ſpecies has been ſeen, 
1 notwithſtanding the rapid motion that drags on, 
or diſſipates the parts of matter, notwithſtand- 
ö ing the infinite number of combinations which 

lj 5 muſt have been in the ſpace of twenty centuries, 
ig notwithſtanding the fortuitous couplings of 
h different animals, from which nothing has ever 
i reſulted but vitiated and ſterile individuals, and 
ſuch as have not been able to become a ſtock 
for new generations. Were the exterior and 
interior reſemblancein ſome animals {till greater 
than they are between the horſe and the aſs, we 
ought not to confound theſe animals, nor give 

| them to one common origin, for it they, in 
li fact, came from the ſame ſtock, we might 
bring them back to their original ſtate by new 
alliances, and undo by time, what time is al- 
i ready ſuppoſed to have done. 

3 We muſt alſo conſider, that although nature 
0 proceeds by gradual, and frequently by imper- 
4 ceptible degrees, the intervals are not always 
5 the ſame. The more exalted the ſpecies, the 
f ; fewer they are in number, and the ſhades by 
| which thev are ſeparated, are more conſpicuous; 
bs the ſmaller ſpecies, on the contrary, are very 


b numerous, and have more affinity to each 
fi other, ſo that we are the more tempted to con- 
; 0 | ; | found 
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found them together in the ſame family ; but 
we ſhould not forget that theſe families are our 
own works; that we have made them for the eaſe 
of our memories, that if we cannot comprehend 
the real relations of all beings, it is ourſelves, 
not nature that is in fault, who knows not theſe 
pretended families; and, in fact, contains only 
individuals. 

An individual is a ſeparate detached being, 
and has nothing in common with other beings, 
excepting that it reſembles, or rather differs 
from them. All ſimilar individuals which exiſt 
on the earth, are conſidered as compoſing the 
ſpecies of thoſe individuals. Notwithſtanding, 
it is neither the number nor collection of 
ſimilar individuals which form the ſpecies, but 
the conſtant ſucceſſion and renewing of theſe 
individuals which conſtitute them; for, a being 
which exiſted for ever would not be a ſpecies. 
Species, then, is an abſtract and general term, 
the meaning of which can only be determined 
on by conſidering nature in the ſucceſſion of 
time, and in the conſtant deſtruction and re- 
newal of beings. It is by comparing the pre- 
ſent ſtate of nature with that of the paſt, and 
actual individuals with former, that has given 
us a clear idea of what is called ſpecies; for a 
compariſon of the number or reſemblance of 
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individuals, is only an acceſſory idea, and fre- 


quently independent of the firſt; for, the aſs 
reſembles the horſe more than the barbet the 
greyhound, notwithſtanding the latter are but 
one ſpecies, ſince they produce fertile indivi- 
duals, but the horſe and aſs are certainly of 
different ſpecies, ſince they produce together 
vicious and unfruitful individuals. 

It is then in the characteriſtic diverſity of the 
ſpecies, that the ſhades of nature are the moſt 


ſenſible and beſt marked; we may even ſay, 


that theſe ſhades between the ſpeciesarethe moſt 


equal, and leaſt variable, ſince we may always 


draw a line of ſeparation between two ſpecies: 
that is, between two ſucceſſions of individuals, 
who reproduce and cannot mix, as we may 
alſo unite into one ſpecies two ſucceſſions of 
individuals which would reproduce by mixing. 
This is the moſt fixed point that we have in 


Natural Hiſtory; all other reſemblances, and 
differences that we can make in the compariſon 


of beings, are neither ſo conſtant, real, nor 
certain. Theſe intervals are the only lines of 
ſeparation that will be found in this work; we 
ſhall not divide beings otherwiſe than they are 
in fact: each ſpecies, each ſucceſſion of indi- 
viduals which reproduce and cannot mix, will 
be conlidered apart, and treated ſeparately ; 


and 
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and we ſhall only make uſe of families, kinds, 
orders, and claſſes, which are marked out by 
Nature herſelf. 

Species, then, being nothing more than a 
conſtant ſucceſſion of individuals alike, and 
which reproduce, ought only to extend to ani- 
mals and vegetables, and that it is only an 
abuſe of the term, and confounding ideas when 
uſed to point out the different kinds of mine- 
rals. We ſhould not then look on iron as one 
ſpecies, and lead as another ſpecies, but only as 
two different metals, and ſhould be diſtin- 
guiſhed by lines of ſeparation different from 
thoſe made uſe of with reſpect 1 to animals and 
vegetables. 

But to return to the degeneration of beings, 
and particularly to that of animals. Let us 
examine more nearly {till, the ſteps of nature, 
in the variety which ſhe offers to our view; 
and, as the human ſpecies is beſt known to us, 
let us obſerve how far theſe ſteps of variation 
extend. Men differ in colour from black to 
white, they differ alſo one half in their height, 
bulk, lightneſs, ſtrength, &c. and above all in 
their underſtandings; but this laſt quality 
having nothing to do with matter, ought not 
to be conſidered here. The others are the 

uſual variations of nature, Procceding from 
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the influence of climate and food; but, theſe 
differences of fize and colour do not prevent 
the Negro and the White, the Laplander and 
Patagonian, the Giant and Dwarf, from 
mixing together, and producing fertile in- 
dividuals; and conſequently theſe men, fo dif- 
ferent in appearance, are all of one ſpecies, 
ſince this conſtant reproduction is that which 
conſtitutes diſtint ſpecies. Beſides theſe 
general variations, there are others more par- 
ticular, which are alſo perpetrated; ſuch as the 


enormous legs of the men who are called 


of the race of St. Thomas, in the iſland of 
Ceylon; the red eyes and white hair of the 
Dariens and Chacrelas, the ſix fingers and toes 
in certain families, &, Theſe ſingular va- 
ricties are either accidental defaults or exceſſes, 
which originating in ſome individuals, are pro- 
pagated from race to race, like hereditary de- 
fe cs and diſeaſes; but theſe differences ſhould 
not be regarded as forming ſeparate ſpecies, 
ſince the extraordinary races of theſe men with 
large legs, or fix fingers, may mix with the 
ordinary races, and produce fertile individuals. 
The ſame thing may be ſaid of all other de- 
formities communicated from parents to their 
children. Thus far the errors of Nature; and 
the varicties among men extend, and if there 
are 
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are individuals which degenerate ſtill more, 
thoſe individuals reproducing nothing, nei- 
ther alter the conſtancy nor uniformity of 
the ſpecies. Thus man conſtitutes but one 
and the ſame ſpecies, and, though this ſpecies 
is perhaps more numerous, inconſtant, and 
irregular in all its actions, yet the prodigious 
diverſity of nouriſhment, climate, and ſo many 
other combinations as may be ſuppoſed, have 
not produced beings different enough from 
each other to conſtitute new ſpecies, and at 
the ſame time fo like ourſelves, that we are 
not able to deny but that we are of the ſame 
race. „ . 
If the Negro and the White could not pro- 
create together, or if their offspring remained 
unfruitful, they would be two diſtinct ſpecies; 

the negro would be to man what the aſs is to 
the horſe; or rather, if the white was the man,, 
the negro would be a diſtinct animal like the 
monkey, and we might with reaſon think, that 
the white and the negro had not the ſame com- 
mon origin. But this ſuppoſition is denied by 
the fact; for ſince all varieties of men can com- 
municate together and tranſmit their kind, all 
men mult have come from the ſame ſtock, and 
are of the ſame family. 
Hep When 
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When two individuals of the ſame ſpecies 
cannot produce together, it 1s poſſibly occa- 
ſioned by ſome light difference of tempera- 


ment, or accidental fault in the organs of ge- 


neration. For two individuals of different 
ſpecies, to produce other individuals which do 
not reſemble the one or the other in no fixed 
particular, and can conſequently produce no- 
thing like themſelves, there needs but a cer- 
tain degree of conformity between the forms 


of their bodies, and their organs of generation, 


But what an immenſe number'of combinations 
are even neceſſary, even to ſuppoſe that two 
animals, male and female, of a certain ſpecies, 
have ſo much degenerated as to form a new 


ſpecies, and are no longer able to produce with 


any of their own kind but themſelves! And 
alſo to ſuppoſe that the production of theſe two 
degenerated animals ſhould follow exactly the 
ſame laws which are obſerved in the procrea- 
tion of perfect animals; for a degenerated ani- 
mal is itſelf a vitiated production, and how can 
a vitiated, depraved origin, become a new 


| ſtock, and not only produce a conſtant ſucceſ- 


ſion of beings, but even to produce them in 
the ſame manner, and by following the ſame 
laws which reproduce animals, the origin of 
which are pure and uncorrupted? 


Although 
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Although we cannot demonſtrate that the 
production of a new ſpecies, by degeneration, 
is a thing impoſſible in nature, yet the number 
of probabilities to the contrary render it in- 
credible, for if ſome ſpecies have been pro- 
duced by the degeneration of others, if that of 
the aſs abſolutely originated from the horſe, it 
can only have happened by a ſueceſſion of im- 
perceptible degrees, and there muſt neceſſarily 
have been a great number of intermediate ani- 
mals, the firſt of which would have differed 
but ſlightly in its nature from the horſe, and 
the latter would have approached by degrees 
to that of the aſs. Upon the ground of this 
ſuppoſition we might aſk, what is become of 
theſe intermediate beings? Why do we not 
ſee their repreſentatives, their deſcendants ? 
and why do the two extremes alone re- 
main? | | 

The aſs is then an aſs, and not a horſe de- 
generated; a horſe with a naked tail. The 
aſs is neither a ſtranger, an intruder, nor a 
baſtard; he has, like all other animals, his fa- 
mily, his ſpecies, and his rank; his blood is 
pure and untainted, and although his race 1s 
leſs noble, yet it is equally good, equally an- 
cient, with that of the horſe. Why then is 
there ſo much contempt for an animal ſo good, 
VOL. V. GC ſa 
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ſo patient, ſo ſteady, and ſo uſeful? Do men 
deſpiſe, even among animals, thoſe which ſerve 
them beſt, and at the ſmalleſt expence? We 
educate the horſe, take care of, inſtru, and 
exerciſe him, whilſt the aſs is abandoned to the 
power of the loweſt ſervant, or the tricks of 
children, ſo that inſtead of improving, he muſt 
loſe by his education, and if he had not a fund 
of good qualities he would certainly loſe them, 
by the manner in which he is treated. He is 


the ſport of the ruſtics, who beat him with 


ſtaffs, abuſe, overload, and make him work be- 
yond his ſtrength. We do not. conſider that 


the aſs would be in himſelf, and, with reſpect 


to us, the moſt beautiful, beſt- formed, and 
moſt diſtinguiſhed of animals, ifthere were no 

horſe in the world; he, however, holds the 
ſecond inſtead of the firſt rank, and it is from 
that only that he appears to be of no value. It 


is compariſon alone degrades him; we look at, 


and give our opinions, not of himſelf, but com- 


_ paratively with the horſe. We forget that he 


is an aſs, that he has all the qualities of his 
nature, all the gifts attached to his ſpecies, and 
only think of the figure and qualities of the 


horſe, which are wanting in him, and which he 
ought not to have. 


\ 


He 
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He is naturally as humble, patient, and quiet, 
as the horſe is proud, ardent, and impetuous ; 
he ſuffers with conſtancy, and perhaps with 
courage, chaſtiſement and blows; he is mo- 
derate both as to the quantity and quality of 
his food; he is contented with the hardeſt and 
moſt diſagreeable herbs, which the horſe, and 
other animals, will leave with diſdain; he is 
very delicate with reſpect to his water, for he 
will drink none but the cleareſt, and from 
rivulets which he is acquainted with; he drinks 
as moderately as he eats, and does not put his 
noſe in the water through fear, as ſome ſay, of 
the ſhadow of his ears: as care is not taken to 

comb him, he frequently rolls on the graſs, 
| thiſtles, and in the duſt. Without regarding 
his road, he lies down and rolls as often as he 
can, and ſeemingly to reproach his maſter for 
the little care he takes of him, for he never 
wallows in the mud or in the water; he even 
fears to wet his feet, and will turn out of his 
road to avoid it; his legs are alſo drier and 
cleaner than thoſe of the horſe; he is ſuſceptible 
of education, and ſome have been ſeen ſuffi- 
ciently diſciplined for a public ſhew. 

When young, they are ſprightly, handſome, 
light and even graceful, but they ſoon loſe thoſe 
qualities either from age or bad treatment, and 

4 Cc2 become 
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become ſlow, ſtubborn and headſtrong. The aſs 
is ardent in nothing but love, or rather when 
under the influence of that paſſion he is ſo 
furious that nothing can retain him; he has 
been known to exhauſt himſelf by exceſſive in- 
dulgence, and die ſome moments afterwards. 
As he loves with a kind of madneſs, he has 
alſo the ſtrongeſt attachment to his progeny. 
Pliny aſſures us, that when they ſeparate the 
mother from her young, ſhe will go through 
fire to recover it. The aſs is alſo ſtrongly 
attached to his maſter, notwithſtanding he is 
_ uſually ill-treated; he will ſcent him at a diſ- 
tance, and diſtinguiſh him from all other men. 
He alſo knows the places where he has lived, 
and the ways which he has frequented. His 
eyes are good, and ſmell acute, eſpecially with 
regard to females ; his ears are excellent, which 
has alſo contributed to his being numbered 
among timid animals, who it ts pretended have 
all long ears, and the hearing extremely deli- 
cate. When he is overloaded, he fhews it by 
lowering his head and bending down his ears: 
when greatly abuſed, he opens his mouth and 
draws back his lips in a moſt diſagreeable man- 
ner, which gives him an air of deriſion and 
icorn. If his eyes are covered, he remains 
motionleſs; and when he is laid down, and 
| his 
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his head ſo fixed, that one eye reſts on the 
ground and the other being covered with a 
piece of wood, he will remain in that ſituation 
without endeavouring to get up. He walks, 
trots, and gallops like the horſe, but all his 
motions are ſmaller and much ſlower. He 
can however run with tolerable ſwiftneſs, but 
he can hold it only for a ſmall ſpace, and what- 
ever pace he uſes, if he is hard preſſed, he is 
ſoon fatigued. 
The horſe neighs, but the als brays; which 
he does by a long, difagreeable, and diſcordant 
cry, by alternative diſcords of ſharp and flat. 
He ſeldom cries but when he is preſſed by love 
or appetite. The ſhe-aſs has the voice clearer 
and more ſhrill; thoſe that are gelded, bray 
very low, and though they ſeem to make- the 
ſame efforts, and the ſame motions of the throat, 
yet their cry cannot be heard very far. 

Of all the animals covered with hair, the 
als is leaſt ſubject to vermin, which apparently 
proceeds from the peculiar hardneſs and dry- 
neſs of the ſkin, and for the ſame reaſon he is 

leſs ſenſible than the horſe to the whip, and 
ſtinging of flies. 

At two years and a half old the firſt middle 
inciſive teeth fall out, and the others on each 
{ide ſoon follow; they are renewed at the ſame 
time» 
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time, and in the ſame order as thoſe of the 
horſe. The age of the aſs is alſo known by 
his teeth in the ſame manner. From the age 
of two years and a half, the aſs is in a ſtate 
to engender; the female is {till more early and 
quite as laſcivious, ſo that unleſs ſhe is beaten 


to allay her ardour, ſhe ſeldom conceives. 


The uſual time of her being in heat is May 
or June; when pregnant it ſoon goes off, and 
at the tenth month, milk is found in her dugs; 
ſhe brings forth at the twelfth, and frequently 


there are found ſolid pieces of fleſh in the liquor 
of the amnios, reſembling the hippomanes of a 


foal. Seven days after delivery ſhe is capable 
of receiving the male, ſo that we may ſay ſne 
is conſtantly rearing and engendering. She 
only produces one foal, and we have ſcarcely 


; ever heard of her having two. At the end of 


five or {ix monrhs the foal may be weaned, and 
it is even neceſſary if the mother is pregnant. 


The ſtallion aſs ſhould be choſen from the 


largeſt and ſtrongeſt of his ſpecies; he muſt 


at leaſt be three years old, but ſhould not ex- 
ceed ten; his legs ſhould be long, body plump, 


head long and light, eyes briſk, noſtrils and 
cheſt large, neck long, loins fleſhy, ribs broad, 
rump flat, tail ſhort, hair ſhining, ſoft to the 
touch, and of.a deep grey. 

The 
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The aſs, like the horſe, is three or four 
years in growing, and lives alſo like him 25 or 
30 years; it is ſaid the female uſually lives 
longer than the male; but, perhaps, this hap- 
pens from their being often pregnant,” and at 
thoſe times having ſome care taken of them, 
inſtead of which the males are conſtantly worn 
out with fatigue and blows. They ſleep leſs 
than the horſe, and do not lie down to ſleep, 
except when they are exceedingly tired. The 
male als laſts alſo much longer than the ſtallion; 
the older he 1s the more ardent he appears, and 
in general the health of this animal is much 
better than that of the horſe; he is leſs delicate 
and not near ſo ſubject to maladies. The an- 
cients knew of no diſeaſe they had but the 
glanders, and which, as we have already 
ſaid, they are much leſs ſubject to than the 
| horſe. 5 

There are among aſſes different races, as 
among horſes, but they are much leſs known, 
becauſe they have not been taken the ſame 
care of, or followed with the ſame attention; but 
we cannot doubt that they originally came from 
warm climates. Ariſtotle aſſures us, that there 
were none in his time in Scythia, nor the other 
northern countries, nor even in Gaul ; which, 
he ſays, is too cold a climate, and adds, that a 


cold 
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cold climate either prevents them from pro- 


creating their ſpecies, or cauſes them to de- 


generate, which is the reaſon they are ſmall and 
weak in IIlyria, Thrace, and Epirus. They 
are ſtill the ſame in France, though they have 
been for many ages naturalized, and though the 
coldneſs of the climate is much leſſened within 
theſe two thouſand years, by the number of 
foreſts deſtroyed, and marſhes dried up; but it 
is more certain, they have been but newly in- 


troduced into Sweden and the other nothern 


countries. They appear to have come ori- 
ginally from Arabia, and to have paſſed from 


Arabia into Egypt, from Egypt into Greece, 
from Greece into Italy, from Italy into France, 


and from thence into Germany, England, 
Sweden, &c. for they are, in fact, weak and 
ſmall, in proportion to the coldneſs of the cli- 
mate. 15 

This migration ſeems to be well proved 
by the account of travellers. Chardin ſays, 
« that there are two kinds of aſſes in Perſia, 
the aſſes of the country, which are flow 


and heavy, and which are only made uſe of 


to carry burthens, and a race of Arabian 
aſſes, which are very beautiful, and certainly 


the firſt aſſes in the world; their ſkin is 


gloſſy, their heads high, and have high light 
feet 
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feet, which they raiſe with grace, walk well, and 


are ſolely employed to ride on. The ſaddles 
which they uſe with them are like a bat, round 
on one ſide, flat on the other; they are made 
of woollen cloth, or tapeſtry, and have harneſs 
and ſtirrups, and the rider ſits on them nearer 
the crupper than the neck. There are ſome of 
theſe aſſes which even coſt about 18 pounds 
ſterling, and there are none ſold under 25 piſ- 
toles. They are broke like horſes, but are 
taught no other pace than the amble; the man- 
ner of teaching them is by tying their hind and 
fore- legs of the ſame ſide with two ropes of 
cotton, which are made to the length of the 
ſtep the aſs is to pace, and are ſuſpended by a cord 
faſtened to the girth. A groom mounts and 
exerciſes them in this pace morning and even- 


ing. Their noſtrils are flit in order to 


enable them to breathe more freely, and they 


go ſo faſt, that a horſe muſt gallop to keep up 


with them.” 

It is to be regretted that the Arabians, who 
have ſo long taken care to preſerve the breed 
of their horſes, had not paid the ſame attention 


to the aſs, ſince from the above it appears that -- 


Arabia is not only the firſt but alſo the beſt 
climate in the world for both. From Arabia 
they have paſſed into Barbary and Egypt, 
VOL. v. Dd where 
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where they are handſome and high in ſtature. W 
"at In the Indies, and in Guinea, they are larger, ” 
"i ſtronger, and better than the horſes of thoſe 1 
wt countries; there are a great number of them 5 
| . at Madura, where one of the moſt conſiderable 0 
| ; and noble tribes of the Indians pay particular 1 
| = homage to them, becauſe they believe that the | wh 
. | ſouls of all their nobles paſs into the bodies of m 
| 0 aſſes; in ſhort, aſſes are found in great num- 0 
(i bers in all parts of the eaſt, from Senegal to E 
ij China, and wild aſſes are more commonly t 
5 found than wild horſes. 2 
l The Latins, after the Greeks, have called f. 
i the wild aſs onager, which animal muſt not be t 
1 confounded, as ſome naturaliſts and travellers b 
1 have done with the zebra, becauſe the zebra „ 
"bg is of a different ſpecies' from the aſs. The = 
Wo onager, or wild aſs, is not ſtriped like the f 
I Zebra, and is not near fo elegant in figure. ? 
= Wild aſſes are found in ſome of the iſlands of 
bi 3 | the Archipelago, and particularly in that of , 
9 Cerigo; there are alſo many in the deſerts of . 
1 Lybia and Numidia. They are grey, and run g 
| Y | ſo faſt that the horſes of Barbary only can beat - 
6 | them in hunting. When they ſee a man they 
1 give a loud cry, turn themſelves about, and , 
Wh throw up their legs, then ſtop, and do not at- | 
ll; tempt to fly till he comes very near them : \ 
hl * 
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they are taken in ſnares made with ropes, go 
in troops to paſture, and their fleſh 1s alſo eaten. 
There were, in the time of Marmol, wild 
aſſes in Sardinia, but they were leſs than thoſe 
of Africa; Pietro della Valle ſays, he ſaw a 

wild aſs at Baſſora, whoſe figure differed in no 


reſpe& from a domeſtic one, only of a lighter | 


colour, and had from the head to tail a {tripe 
of white; he was alſo much livelier and ſwifter 
than the aſſes uſually are. Olearius mentions, 


that one day the King of Perſia made him go 


up with him to the top of a little building, in 
form of a theaire, to eat fruit and ſweaimeats; 
that, after the repaſt, 32 wild aſſes were 
brought in, when the king amuſed himſelf for 
ſome time by firing at them, both with bullets 


and arrows, and having wounded ſome, he 


aiterwards permitted the ambaſſadors, and other 


lords, to do the ſame; that it was no ſmall. 


diverſion to ſee theſe afies with a number of 


arrows ſticking in them, and, from the pain 


they felt, biting and rolling over each other; 
that when they were all killed and laid before 


the king they were ſent to the royal kitchen at 


Iſpahan; the Perſians ſetting ſo great a value 
on the fleſh of theſe wild aſſes that they have a 
proverb expreſſive of it. But it does not ap- 
pear that theſe 32 wild aſſes were all taken in 
5 D-43 the 
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the foreſts, and therefore it is probable they 
were aſſes brought up in large parks, for the 
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pleaſure of hunting and eating them. 
Neither aſſes nor horſes were found in 


America, although the climate of South Ame- 


rica is perfectly conſonant with their natures. 


Thoſe whit the Spaniards have tranſported 


from Europe, and left in large iſlands, and on 
the Continent, have greatly multiplied. In 
ſome parts they are found in troops, and are 
taken in ſnares like wild horſes. 

The he-aſs with the mare produce large 


mules, and the horſe with the ſhe-aſs pro- 


duce ſmall mules, differing from the firſt in 


many reſpects; but as we ſhall treat of mules 


in a particular chapter, we ſhall finiſh the hiſ- 


tory of the aſs with that of its properties, and 


the uſes to which the animal may be put. 
As wild aſſes are unknown in theſe climates 
we cannot in reality ſay whether their fleſh is 


or is not good to eat; but it 1s certain, that the 


fleſh of the domeſtic aſs is extremely bad, and 


harder than that of the horſe. Galen ſays, that 


it is a perniciousaliment, and occaſions diſeaſes. 
The milk of the aſs, on the contrary, is an ap- 


proved and ſpecific remedy for certain com- 
plaints, and its uſe has been tranſmitted to us 


from the Greek. To have it good we ſhould 


chuſe 
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chuſe a young healthy ſhe-aſs, full of fleſh, that 
has lately foaled, and has not ſince been with 
the male: the young one ſhould be taken from 
her, and care muſt be taken to feed her well 
with hay, oats, barley, and graſs, whoſe qua- 
litles may have an influence on the diſeaſe, with 
particular care not to let the milk cool, nor 
even to expole it to tho air, which will ſpoil it 
in a little time. The ancients alſo attributed 
great virtue to the blood, &c. of the aſs, but 
which experience has not confirmed. 

As the ſkin of the aſs is extremely hard, and 
very elaſtic, it is uſed for different purpoſes, 
ſuch as to make drums, ſhoes, and thick parch- 
ment for pocket books, which is ſlightly var- 
niſhed over: it is alſo with aſſes ſkin that 
the Orientals make their ſagri, which we call 
ſhagreen. It is allo probable that the bones 
of aſſes are harder than thoſe of other animals, 
ſince the ancients made their beſt founding 
flutes of them. 1 

The aſs, in proportion to his ſize, can cariy 
the greateſt weight of any animal; and as it 
coſts but little to feed him, and he ſcarcely re- 
quires any care, he is of great uſe in country 
buſineſs; he alſo ſerves to ride on, as all his 


Paces are gentle, and he ſtumbles leſs than the 


horſe; 
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horſe ; he is frequently put to the plough in 


ih countries where the carth is light, and his dung | 
5 is an excellent manure. N 
1 i 
ll - = | 
i | 
1 THE OX. | 
* mr 
it i IHE ſurface of the earth, adorned with its 
1 verdure, is the inexhauſtible and common fund 
6 from which man and animals draw their ſub- 
ity ſiſtence. Every thing in nature that has life, 
l 5 | is nouriſhed by that which vegetates ; and ve- 
1 getables, in turn, exiſt on the ſpoil of every 
hi thing that has lived or vegetated. To live, it 
oy is neceſſary to deſtroy; and it is only by the 
ö 0 deſtruction of beings, that animals can live 
bh themſelves and multiply. God, in creating 
9 the firſt individuals of each ſpecies of animals 
1 and vegetables, has not only given form to the 
. duſt of the earth, but alſo gave it animation, 
i» | by incloſing in each individual a oreater or leſs 
iy quantity of active principles, organs, living 
ih molecules, incapable of being deſtroyed, and 
| common 
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common to all organized beings. The mole- | 
cules paſs from body to body, and are equally 
the cauſes of life, and the continuation of it, 
to the nouriſhment and growth of each indi- 
vidual. After the diſſolution of the body, 
after its reduction to aſhes, theſe organic mole- 
cules, on which death has no power, ſurvive, 
circulate in the univerſe, paſs into other beings 
and produce lite and nouriſhment. Every pro- 
duction, every renovation, or increaſe by ge- 
neration, by nutrition, or by growth, implies a 
preceding deſtruction, a converſion of ſub- 
ſtance, a tranſlation of theſe organic molecules 
which never multiply, but always ſubſiſting in 
an equal number, render nature always equally 
alive, the earth equally peopled, and ever 
equally reſplendent with the primitive glory of | 
Him who created it. 


Io take beings in general, the total quan- 
tity of lite is always then the ſame; and death, 
which ſeems to deſtroy all, deſtroys nothing of 
that primitive life which is common to all or- 
ganized beings. Like all other ſubordinate 
powers, death attacks only individuals, ſtrikes 
only the ſurface, and deſtroys the form; but 
can have no power over matter, and can do no 
harm to Nature, which only appears to more 
advantage, She does not permit him to deſtroy , 
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the ſpecies, but leaves individuals to his power, 


to ſhew herſelf independent both of Death and 


Time; to exerciſe every inſtant, her power, 


which is always active; to manifeſt her pleni- 


tude by her fertility, and to make the univerſe, 
in reproducing and renewing its beings, a 
theatre always filled, and a ſpectacle always new. 

That there may be a conſtant ſucceſſion of 
beings, it is neceſſary there ſhould be a mutual 
deſtruction; that animals may ſubſiſt and be 
nouriſhed, vegetables, or other animals mult be 
deſtroyed ; and as, before and after the deſtrue- 
tion, the quantity of life remains always the 


fame, it ſhould, as if it was indifferent to nature 
which ſpecies were more or leſs conſumed; like 


an economical mother, however, in the midſt of 


abundance, ſhe has fixed bounds to her expen- 


ces, and prevents unneceſſary waſte, in giving 
but to a few animals the inſtinct of ſeeding on 
floſh, while ſhe has abundantly multiplied both 
the ſpecies and individuals which feed on plants 
and vegetables. She ſeems to have been prodi- 
gal to the vegetable kingdom, and to have be- 
ſtowed on each great profuſion and fecundity; 
greatly perhaps to ſecond her views, in main- 
taining and even cſtabliſhing this order on the 
earth; for in the ſea, we find almoſt all the 
ſpecics are voracious; they live on their own 


kind, 


kind, or on others, and devour perpetually, 
without ever deſtroying any particular ſpecies, 
becauſe the fecundity is as great as the depre- 
dation, and becauſe all the conſumption turns 
to the profit of reproduction. 
Man knows how to exerciſe his power on 
animals; he has choſen thoſe whoſe fleſh 


pleaſes his taſte, has made them his domeſtic 
ſlaves, and multiplied them more than nature 


would have done; and by the pains he takes 
for their increaſe, ſeems to have acquired a right 
to ſlaughter them ; but he extends this right 
much farther than his wants require ; for he 


alſo makes war with ſavage animals, birds, and 
fiſhes, and does not even confine himſelf to 
thoſe of the climate which he inhabits, but ſeeks. 


at a diſtance, and even in the midſt of the ocean, 


for new food. All nature ſeems inſufficient to 


fatisfy the intemperance, and the inconſtant 
variety of his appetites. Man alone conſumes 
more fleſh than all the other animals together 
devour; he is, then, the greateſt deſtroyer; and 
this more from cuſtom than neceſſity. Inſtead 
of uſing with moderation the bleſſings which 
are offered him, inſtead of diſpoſing of them 


with equity, inſtead of increaſing them in pro- 


portion as he deſtroys, the rich man places all 
his glory in conſuming, in one day, at his 
table, as much as would be neceſſary to ſup- 


Vor. V. Ee port 
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port many families: he equally abuſes both 
animals and his fellow-creatures, ſome of whom 
remain ſtarving and languiſhing in miſery, and 
labour only to ſatisfy his immoderate appetite, 
and more inſatiable vanity, and who, by deſtroy- 
ing others through wantonneſs, deſtroys him- 
ſelf by excels. 

Nevertheleſs, man, like ſome other animals, 


might live on vegetables; and fleſh, which 
ſeems ſo analogous to fleſh, is not a better 


nouriſhment than corn or bread; that which 
contributes to the nutrition, developement, 
growth, and maintenance of the body, is not 
that viſible matter which ſeems to be the tex- 
ture of fleſh or herbs, but of thoſe organic 


particles which they both contain, ſince the 


ox, by eating graſs, acquires as much fleſh as 
either man or beaſt, that live on fleſh and 


blood. The only real difference between theſe 


aliments is, that, in an equal quantity, fleſh, 
corn, and ſeeds, contain more organic particles 
than graſs, leaves, roots, and other parts of 
plants; of which fact we may be certain by 
obſerving infuſions of theſe different matters, 
inſomuch, that man, and other carnivorous 


animals, whoſe ſtomachs and inteſtines are not 


ſufficiently capacious to admit a great quan- 


tity of aliment at one, cannot eat herbs enough 


to 
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to receive a quantity of organic particles ſuffi- 
cient for their nutrition ; and it is for this 
reaſon that man, and thoſe animals which have 


but one ſtomach, can only live on fleſh and 


corn, which, in a ſmall bulk, contains a great 
quantity of theſe organic and nutritive pariicles, 
while the ox “*, and other animals, that chew 
the cud, who have many. ſtomachs, one of 
which is very capacious, and conſequently 
can contain a large maſs of herbage, can ex- 
tract therefrom a ſufficient quantity of theſe 
organic particles for their nouriſhment, growth, 
and multiplication ; the quantity here compen- 
fates for the quality of the food, but the foun- 


dation is the ſame; it is the ſame matter, the 
fame organic particles, which nouriſhes man, 


the ox, and all other animals. 

Some may obſerve that the horſe has but 
one ſtomach, and even that very ſmall ; that 
the aſs, the hare, and other animals, which live 


on herbage, have alſo but one ſtomach, and, 


conſequently, this explanation, though it ſeems 
probable, is not well grounded. But theſe 
exceptions, ſo far from controverting, appear 
to confirm this opinion, for although the horſe 


e272 „ has --- 


* The term ox is generally applied to cattle in general, 
but when uſed in its confined ſenſe, we ſhall mark it wich 
Italics. | 
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has one ſtomach he has pouches in the in- 


compared to the paunch of ruminant animals; 
and hares have a blind gut of ſo great a length 
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teſtines, ſo very capacious that they may be 


and diameter, that it is at leaſt equal to a ſe- a 
cond ſtomach ; thus 1t is not aſtoniſhing that d 
theſe animals can live on herbage alone. We ſl 
find in general it is wholly on the ſize of the p 
ſtomach and inteſtines that their manner of 1 
feeding depends, for ruminating quadrupeds, as v 
the ox, ſheep, goats, camels, &c. have four t 
ſtomachs, and the inteſtines of a prodigious ſ] 
length ; theſe live on herbage, and that alone t 
ſuffices them. Horſes, aſſes, hares, rabbits, C 
guinea pigs, &c. have but one ſtomach, but 0 
they have a great equivalent to a ſecond, and f 
live on herbs and corn. Wild boars, hedge- ] 
hogs, &c. whoſe {ſtomachs and bowels are leſs 4 
capacious, eat but little graſs, and live on corn, t 
fruits, and roots. Thoſe, ſuch as the wolf, 
fox, tyger, &c. which have the ſtomach ſmaller { 
than other animals, in proportion to the ſize of i 
their bodies, are obliged to chuſe the moſt 
ſucculent aliments; and thoſe which abound "4 
molt with organic particles, and to eat fleſh 
and blood, corn, and fruits. - _ 
It is on this neceſſary and phyſical relation, | 


then „much more than on the varieties of taſte, 
that 
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that is founded the diverſity which we ſee in 
the appetites of animals, for if neceſſity did 
not determine them oftener than taſte how » 
could they devour corrupted fleſh with as much 
avidity as that which is freſh an juicy ? Why 
do they eat equally of all kinds of fleſh? We 
ſee that domeſtic dogs, which have it in their 
power to chuſe, conſtantly reject certain meats, 
ſuch as the woodcock, thruth, pork, &c. 
whilſt wild dogs, wolves, foxes, &c. cat equally 
the fleſh of the hog, woodcock, birds of all 
ſpecies, and even frogs, of which I once found 
two in the ſtomach of a wolf. When they 
can neither get fleſh nor fiſh they will eat fruit, 
corn, grapes, &c. but they always prefer that 
food, which, in a ſmall portion, contains a Bl 
large quantity of nutritive or organic particles WE 
proper for the nouriſhment and ſubſiſtence of | 
the body. 5 
If theſe are not ſufficient proofs let us con- 
ſider the method made ule of to fatten cattle. 
They begin by caſtration, thus ſtopping the 
paſſage through which the organic molecules 
eſcape in moſt abundance; then, inſtead of 
leaving the ox to his uſual paſture, of herhage 
alone, they give him bran, corn, and turneps; in 
a word, more ſubſtantial aliments than graſs. 
In a little time the fleſh, juices, and fat of the 
animal 
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animal augments, the fat abounds, and, from 
a fleſh hard and dry, forms a viand ſo ſuccu- 
lent and good, that it is the chief of our beſt 


repaits. 


It alſo reſults from what has been faid, that 
man, whoſe ſtomach and inteſtines are not ſo 
capacious with reſpect to the ſize of his body, 
could not live on herbage alone ; yet it 1s prov- 
ed by facts, that he can live on vegetables, corn, 
and (ſeeds of plants, fince there are whole na- 
tions, and particular orders of men, who are 
forbid by their religion to eat of any thing that 


has had life; but theſe examples, though ſup- 


ported on the authority of Pythagoras, and re- 


commended by ſome phyſicians, do not appear 


ſufficient to convince us, that it would benefit 
the health of mankind, or that the human ſpe- 
cies would multiply in a greater proportion, if 
they lived on vegetables and bread ; the rather 
as peafants, whom the luxuries, and the ſump- 
tuouſnefs of the great, reduce to this mode of 
living, languiſh and die much ſooner than per- 
ſons in a middle ſtation of life, to whom wants 
and exceſſes are equally unknown. 

Next to man, animals which live on fleſh 
only are the greateſt deſtroyers : they are both 


the enemies of nature, and the rivals of man. 


It is only by a careful attention that our flocks 
5 | and 
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and fowls can be ſheltered from birds of prey, 
the wolf, fox, weazle, &c. and it is only by a 
continual war that we can preſerve our grain, 
fruits, and even cloathing from the voracity of 
rats, moths, mites, &c. for inſects are among 
thoſe creatures which do more harm than' good. 
The ox, ſheep, and thoſe other animals which 


fced on graſs, are not only the beſt, moſt uſeful, 


and the moſt precious to man, but conſume and 
coſt him leaſt. The ox, above all the reſt, is 
the moſt excellent in this reſpect, for he gives 
as much to the earth as he takes from it, and 
even enriches the ground on which he lives; 


while the horſe and the greateſt part of other 


animals, in a few years impoveriſh the beſt 


paſture-lands. 


But theſe are not the only advantages that 
this animal procures to man; without the ox, 


che poor and the rich would have much diffi- 


culty to live; the. earth would remain uncul- 
tivated, the fields, and even the gardens would 


be dry and ſterile; it is on him that all the 


work of the country falls, he is the moſt _ 


uſeful domeſtic of the farmer, and does 
all the labour of agriculture “k. Formerly 
i he 

* Modern practice, at leaſt in England, proves that with 
all che ſuperior qualities of the ox, he is not entitled to this 
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he formed the only riches of mankind, 


and ſtill he is the baſis of the riches of 


ſtates, which only flouriſh, and are ſupported 
by the cultivation of the lands, and the number 
of their cattle; ſince theſe are the only real 


wealth we poſſeſs, all others, even gold and 
ſilver, being only arbitrary repreſentations, and 


are of no worth but what the produce of the 
earth can give them. | 
That the ox is not ſo proper as the horſe, 


aſs, camel, &c. for carrying burthens, the 
form of his back and loins clearly demionſtrate; 
but the thickneſs of his neck, and the broad- 
neſs of his ſhoulders, ſufficiently indicate his 
qualification for the yoke. Notwithſtanding it is 
in this manner that he draws with the moſt advan- 
tage, yet in ſome provinces of France they oblige 
him to draw with his horns; for which they 


give as a reaſon, that when harneſſed in this 
manner he is managed with more eaſe. His 


head is very ſtrong, and he may draw very 


well when ſo yoked, but certainly with much 


leſs advantage than when he draws by the 


ſhoulders. * He ſeems to be made on purpoſe 
| for 


particular encomium, ſince in many parts it is found the horſe 
can be much more advantageouſly employed in the culture of 


lands, and even in ſome countries the ſervice of the ox in that 


reſpect is quite exploded. 
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for the plough; the ſize of his body, the flow- 
neſs of his motions, the ſhortneſs of his legs, 
and even his tranquillity and patience when he 
labours, concur in making him proper for the 
cultivation of the ground, and more capable 
than any other animal of overcoming the con- 
ſtant reſiſtance that the earth oppoſes to his 
efforts. The horſe, although perhaps as ſtrong 
as the ox, is, however, leſs proper for this 
work ; his legs are too long, his motions too 


great and ſudden, and he is alſo more impa- 


tient, and more caſily fatigued ; we take from 
him his lightneſs, all the ſuppleneſs of his mo- 
tion, and all the grace of his attitude, when he 
is put to this laborious work, which requires 


more conſtancy than ardour, and more ſtrength 


and weight than ſwiftneſs. 
In thoſe ſpecies of animals which man has 


formed into flocks, and whoſe multiplication is 


his principal object, the females are more 
uſeful than the males. The produce of the 
cow, is a benefit almoſt perpetually renewed ; 
the fleſh of the calf is healthy and delicate, the 
milk is excellent food at leaſt for children; but- 
ter reliſnes the greateſt part of our victuals, 
and cheeſe is the common food of the country 
people. How many poor families are reduced 
to live entirely on their cow? Theſe ſame men 
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who toil from morning to night, groan with 
anguiſh, exhauſted with continual labour of 
cultivating the ground, obtain nothing from 
the earth but black bread, and are obliged to 
1 give to others the flour and ſubſtance of their 
bt? grain. It is through them that the harveſts are 
abundant, though they partake not thereof. 
1 Theſe men who breed and multiply our cattle, 
who take care of, and are conſtantly occupied 
with them, dare not enjoy the fruits of their 
labour; they are debarred from the uſe of fleſh, 
and reduced, by the neceſſity of their condition, 
or rather by the brutality of the great, to live 
like horſes, on barley and oats, common 


herbs, &c. : 

, The cow (fig. 21.) may alſo be uſed for 
\ ny the plough, and though ſhe is not ſo ſtrong as 
008 the o, yet ſhe is often made uſe of to ſupply 
hit 5 his place; but, if employed for this uſe, care 
5M ſhould be taken to match her with an «x of 
| 'P . the ſame ſize and ſtrength, or with another 
| ip 1 cou, in order to preſerve the equality of the 
* 5 draugght, and to keep the plough in an equili- 
i ö brium between the two powers attending to 
| [ facilitate the labour, and preſerving the tillage 
uy more regular. From fix to eight oxen are fre- 
1 quently made uſe of for ſtiff land, but more 
ö | | eſpecially in fallow grounds which break up 
1 In 
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in large clots, whilſt two cows are ſufficient to 


plough light and ſandy ſoils. The ancients 


confined the ox to 120 paces, as the extent of 
the furrow, he was capable of tracing without 
ſtopping; after which they ſuffered him to take 
breath a few moments before he went on with 


the ſame furrow, or began a freſh one. The 


ancients took delight in the ſtudy of agriculture, 
and gloried in ploughing themſelves, or at 
leaſt in encouraging the labourer, and ſparing 
him and the ox as much trouble as poſſible; 
but among us, thoſe who enjoy the greateſt 


ſhare of the bleſſings of the earth are thoſe 


who know leaſt how to eſteem, and to en- 
courage the art of cultivation. 


The bull (fig 20.) ſerves chiefly for the pro- 


pagation of his ſpecies, and though we can make 
him ſubmit to work, yet we are leſs ſure of his 
obedience, and muſt be on our guard againſt 
the improper uſe he may make of his ſtrength. 
Nature has made him indocile and haughty; 
in rutting time he is pnmanagable, and fre- 
quently furious; but by caſtration theſe im- 
petuous motions ceaſe, whilſt it robs him of 


none of his ſtrength; it rather renders him 


larger, weightier, and more proper for the 
work for which he is intended; it has alſo an 
effect upon his diſpoſition, and makes him more 
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tame and patient, more docile and leſs trouble- 
ſome to the reſt ; a number of bulls would prove 


an unruly herd, which man could neither tame 
nor guide. 5 
The country people adopt different modes 
for caſtration, but they in general conſider the 
beſt time when the animal is between eighteen 
months and two years of age, as they ſeldom 
live when it is performed more early, yet thoſe 
whodo ſurvive the operation, if performed while 
young calves, always become the largeſt and 
fatteſt oxen. If left to a late period they re- 
tain all the impetuous ferocity of the male ſex, 
and are ſcarcely governable. The females 
are commonly in ſeaſon from about the 15th 
of April to the 15th of July; they go nine 
months with young, and bring forth at the be- 
ginning of the tenth; therefore calves are 
always plenty during the ſpring and ſummer. 
The bull, like the ſtallion, ſhould be choſen 
from the handſomeſt of his ſpecies; he ſhould 
be large, well made, and full of fleſh; his 
eyes black, his looks haughty and fierce, 
| forehead open, head ſhort, horns thick, ſhort, 
and black, ears ſhort and ſoft, muzzle large, 
noſe ſhort and ſtraight, neck fleſhy and thick, 
ſhoulders and breaſt large, loins firm, back 
ſtraight, legs thick and muſcular, tail long and 
Ps well 
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well covered with hair, ſtep firm and ſure, and 
his coat of a reddiſh colour. The cows fre- 
quently retain the firſt, ſecond, or third time, 
and as ſoon as they are with calt the bull takes 
no more notice of them, although they have 

ſtill ſome appearance of ardour; but this uſually 


goes off as ſoon as they have conceived, and 


they alſo refuſe the approaches of the bull. 
Cows are alſo ſubject to abortion if put to 
the plough, and not properly managed ; and 


care ſhould be taken to prevent their leaping 


over hedges, ditches, &c. they ſhould alſo be 
put into the richeſt paſtures, which, without 
being too humid or marſhy, afford plenty of 
herbage. For ſix weeks before they calve they 


ſhould be more fed than uſual, giving them 


graſs in their ſtalls, if ſummer, and, during 
the winter, bran, lucerne, ſaintfoine, &c. 
They ſhould not be milked from that time; the 
milk being neceſſary for the nouriſhment of 
the foetus. There are ſome cows in which 
the milk ceaſes a month or ſix weeks before 
they calve, but thoſe which have milk to the 
laſt are the beſt mothers, and the beſt nurſes. 
The milk, towards the time of calving, is ge- 
nerally bad, and in ſmall quantities. More 
care is neceſſasy to be taken of the cow at and 


after 
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after her delivery than of the mare, being ap- 
parently more weakened and fatigued. She 
ſhould be put into a ſtable and kept warm, 
giving her good litter, and feeding her well, 
during ten or twelve days, with bean-flower, 
corn, oats, &c. mixed with ſalt water, and 
plenty of lucerne, ſaintfoine, or good graſs. 
This time is ſufficient to re-eſtabliſh her 
ſtrength, after which ſhe may be brought by 
degrees to her uſual manner of living and paſ- 
turing. Not any of her milk ſhould be taken 
for the two firſt months, but left ſolely to the 
calf; beſides, the milk at this time is not of 
the beſt quality. 

The calf ſhould be left with its mother for . 
five or fix days, that it may be kept warm, and 
ſuck as often as it has occaſion; it may then be 
removed, for it would weaken the cow too 
much if it was always kept with her. It is 
ſufficient to let calves ſuck two or three times 
in a day; and to fatten them quickly, they 
ſhould every day have raw eggs, and boiled 
milk and bread. At the end of four or five 
weeks calves thus taken care of will be ex- 
cellent eating. It is ſufficient to let a calf 
ſuck, deſigned for the butcher, thirty or forty 
days; but thoſe which are intended to grow 
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up ſhould be ſuffered to ſuck for two months 
at leaſt; the more they are allowed to ſuck the 
ſtronger and larger cattle they become. Thoſe 
| brought forth in April, May, and June, are the 


fitteſt to be raiſed; for calves which come later 


never acquire ſtrength enough to reſiſt the in- 
juries of the following winter, and almoſt all 
languiſh and periſh with the cold. Before the 
milk is entirely taken from them, they ſhould 
have a little good graſs, or ſaintfoine, cut fine to 
accuſtom them by degrees to their future food; 
after which they ſhould be entirely ſeparated 
from the mother, and not ſuffered to go near 


her, either in the ſtable, or field. To the 
latter they ſhould be taken every day, and ſuf- 


fered to remain from morning to night during 


the ſummer; but as ſoon as the cold begins in 


autumn, they ſhould be taken out late in the 
morning, and carried home ſoon in the evening; 
and during winter, as cold is extreme]y hurtful 
to them, they ſhould be kept warm in a cloſe 
well littered ſtable; and with their uſual food, 


they ſhould have ſaintfoine, lucerne, &c. and 


not ſuffered to go out, except in mild weather. 
Great care muſt be taken of them for the firſt 
winter, as it is the moſt dangerous time in their 
lives; for they get ſtrength enough during the 

following 
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following ſummer not to fear the cold of a ſe- 
cond winter.“ 


At 18 months old, the cow arrives at puber- 


ty, and the bull when he is two years; but 


though they can engender at this age, it is bet- 
ter to keep them aſunder till they are three 
years old. Theſe animals are in their greateſt 
vigour from three years old till nine; after this, 
neither cows nor bulls are fit for any thing but 
to fatten for the ſlaughter. As at two years of 


age they are almoſt at their full growth, the 


length of their lives is alſo, like that of moſt. 
other animals, ſeven times that, or about four- 
teen years; they ſeldom live beyond fifteen. 
In all quadrupeds the voice of the male is 
ſtronger and deeper than that of the female; 
and I believe there 1s no exception to this rule; 
though the ancients ſay, that'the cow, the ox, 
and even the calf, have deeper voices than the 


bull; but the contrary is certain, ſince he can 


be heard much the fartheſt. What has afford- 
ed grounds to think that his voice is leſs deep, 
is, that his bellowing not being a ſimple found, 

but 


* It is evident here that our aw!hor did not draw his conclu- 
fions from a general view of the ſubject, but poſſibly rather 
from the practice followed in France, which, in many caſes, 
with regard to cows and calves, is diametrically oppgſite to chat 
purſucd in England, boch in reſpect to food and management, 
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but Compoſed of two or three octaves, the 
higheſt of which ſtrikes the ear moſt forcibly, 
and the others are not perceived, yet if we 
give attention thereto, we hear a grave ſound, 
much deeper than the voice of the cow, ox, or 
calf, whoſe lowings are alſo much ſhorter, 


The bull only bellows when he is enamoured; 
the cow more frequently lows through fear and 


dread, than from any other cauſe ; and the 
calf bellows from pain, want of food, or a de- 
ſire of being with its mother. 

The dulleſt and moſt idle animals are not 
thoſe which ſleep the ſoundeſt, or the longeſt. 
The ſleep of the ox is ſhort, and not very 
ſound; for he awakes on the leaſt noiſe. He 
uſually lies on his left ſide, and the left kidney 
is always larger and fatter than the right. 

Oxen, like other domeſtic animals, differ 
in colour; but the red appears the moſt 


common colour, and the redder they are, the 


more they are eſteemed ; ſome prefer the black, 


while others aſſert that thoſe of a bay colour 


laſt longeſt ; that the brown are ſooner fatigued 


and ſhorter lived; that the grey, brindled, and 


white, are not proper for work, and are only 
fit to be fattened for ſlaughter. But whatſoever 
be the colour, the coat of the ox ſhould be 
ſhining, thick, and ſoft to the touch; for if it 
VOL v. Gg is 
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is rough and uneven, it indicates the animal is 
not well, or at leaſt of a weak conſtitution, 
An ox for the plough ſhould be neither too fat 
nor too lean; his head ſhould be ſhort and 
thick, his ears large, with a ſoft even coat, his 
horns ſtrong, ſhining, and of a middling ſize, 
his forehead high, his eyes large and black, his 
muzzle large and flat, his noſtrils wide, his 
teeth white and even, his lips black, his neck 
ſhort, his ſhoulders thick and ſtrong, his breaſt 
large, his dewlap, that is, the fore part of the 
neck, long, and hanging down to his knees; 
his loins very large, his belly ſpacious and pro- 
minent, his flanks thick, his haunches long, 
his rump round, his legs and thighs big and 
nervous, his back ſtraight and full, his tail 
hanging down to the ground, and covered with 
a fine tuft of curling hair, his feet firm, his 
{kin thick and pliable, and his muſcles large 
and elevated; he ſhould alſo be ſenſible of the 
goad, obedient to the call, and well trained: 
but it is only by degrees, and beginning early, 
that we can make him ſubmit willingly to the 
yoke. At the age of two years and a half, or 
three years at moſt, we ſhould begin to uſe him 
to ſubjection; if it is deferred later, he fre- 
quently becomes unmanageable. Patience, 
gentleneſs, and careſſes, are the only methods 
_ to 
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to be uſed ; violence and ill-uſage only ſerve to 
make him ſullen and untractable for ever: he 
ſhould be ſtroaked and careſſed, and frequently 


fed with boiled barley, bruiſed beans, and 
other nouriſhing food of the ſame kind, mixed 


with a little ſalt, all of which he is very fond; 
he ſhould be frequently tied by the horns ſome 


days before he is put to the yoke ; and he ſhould 


at firſt be yoked to the plough with another ox 
of the ſame ſize which is already trained. They 
ſhould be tied together at the rack, and led 


to the ſame paſturage, that they may become 


acquainted, and habituate themſelves to the 
ſame common motions. The goad ſhould 
never be uſed at the beginning, as it would 


only ſerve to make him ungovernable. He 


ſhould only work a little at a time, for he is 
ſoon fatigued when not perfectly broke; and 
for the ſame reaſon, he ſhould then have more 
food than at another time. 

The ox ſhould only be worked from tunes 
years old to ten; and he ſhould then be taken 
from the plough to fatten, as the fleſh will be 
better than if he be kept longer. The age of 
this animal is known by his teeth and horns. 
The firſt front teeth fall out when he is ten 
months old, and are replaced by others which 


are larger and not ſo white; at 16 months 
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thoſe on each ſide of the middle teeth drop out, 
and are replaced by others; and at three years 
old, all the inciſive teeth are renewed ; they 
are then all long, white, and even; and, in 
proportion as the ox advances in years, they 
decay, and become unequal and black. It is 
the ſame with the bull and cow; ſo that neither 
ſex nor caſtration makes any alteration in the 

growth or fall of the teeth, nor does either 
make any difference in the caſting of the horns, 
for they fall off at three years equally from the 
ox, bull, and cow; theſe are replaced by other 
horns, which, like the ſecond teeth, fall off no 
more, only thoſe of the ox and cow grow 
longer than thoſe of the bull. The growth 
of theſe ſecond horns is not uniform. The 
firſt year, that is to ſay, the fourth of the ani- 
mal's age, twolittle pointed horns ſprout, which 
are even, and terminate at the head by a kind 
of knob ; the following year this knob grows 
from the head, puſhed out by a cylinder of 
horn, which forms and terminates allo by 
another knob, and ſo on; for as long as the 
animal wes, the horns continue to grow ; 
theſe knobs are eaſily diſtinguiſhed, and by 
which his age may be eaſily known, by adding 
three years to the number of intervals between 
the other knobs. 


The 
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The horſe eats ſlowly, but almoſt continualiy; 
the ox, on the contrary, eats quick, and takes 
in a ſhort time all the food which he requires; 
after which he lies down to ruminate. This 
difference ariſes from the different conformation 
of their ſtomachs. The ox, whole two 
firſt ſtomachs form but one vaſt bag, can, 
without inconvenience, receive a large quan- 
tity of graſs, which afterwards, by chewing, 
digeſts at leiſure. But the horſe, whoſe 
ſtomach is ſingle and ſmall, can receive but 
a ſmall quantity of graſs, he therefore fills 
it in proportion as it digeſts, and paſſes into 
the inteſtines, where is performed the principal 

decompoſition of the food. Having obſerved 


in the ox and the horſe, the ſucceſſive product 


of digeſtion, but, above all, the decompoſition 
of hay, I remarked in the ox, that at the 
entrance of that part of the paunch which 


forms the ſecond ſtomach, it is reduced to a 


kind of green paſte ; that in this form it is 


retained in the plaits of the third ſtomach ; 


that the decompoſition is entire in the fourth 
ſtomach ; and that ſcarcely any thing but the 
dregs palles into the inteſtines. In the horſe 
on the contrary, the food is not decompoſed 
at all, either in the ſtomach or in the firſt in- 
teſtines, where it only becomes more flexible 
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and ſupple, macerated with the liquor with 
which it is ſurrounded, it arrives at the cæcum 
and colon, without much alteration; it is prin- 
cipally in theſe two inteſtines, of which the 
enormous capacity anſwers to that of the 
paunch of ruminant cattle, that in the horſe is 
performed the decompoſition of the food, but 
this decompoſition is never ſo intire as that 
which is made in the fourth ſtomach of the ox. 

For theſe reaſons, and from the inſpection 
of the parts, it ſeems eaſy to conceive how 
chewing the cud is effected, and why the horſe 
neither ruminates nor vomits. Chewing the 
cud is but a vomiting without ſtraining, oc- 
caſioned by the re- action of the firſt ſtomach 
upon what it contains. The ox fills his two 
firſt ſtomachs, or portions of the paunch. 
This membrane acts with force on the food it 
contains; it is chewed but a little, and its quan- 
tity is greatly increaſed by fermentation, Were 
the food liquid, this force of contraction would 
occaſion it to paſs into the third ſtomach, 
which communicates with the other by a narrow 
conveyance, the orifice of which is ſituated 
in the poſterior part of the firſt, and almoſt as 
high as the oeſophagus; thus this conduit can- 
not admit the food, until it has become ſome- 
what fluid. The dry parts muſt, therefore, riſe 


op 
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up again into the eſophagus, the orifice of 
which is larger than that of the conduit; in 
fact, they go up again into the mouth, and the 
animal again chews and macerates them, im- 
bibes them afreſh with its ſaliva, and thus by 
degrees liquifies them ſufficient to paſs into the 
third ſtomach, where it is again macerated be- 
fore it goes into the fourth; and it is in this 
laſt ſtomach that the decompoſition of the hay 

is finiſhed, which is there reduced to a perfect 

mucilage. | 

What chiefly confirms the truth of this ex- 
planation is, that as long as the animals ſuck, 
or are fed with milk and other liquid aliments, 
they do not chew the cud; and that they chew 
the cud much more in winter, when they are 
fed with dry food, than in ſummer, when they 
eat tender graſs. In the horſe, on the con- 
trary, the ſtomach is ſmall, the orifice of the 
ceſophagus is narrow, and that of the pylorus 
very large. This alone would render chew- 
ing the cud impoſſible, for the food contained 
in this little ſtomach, though perhaps more 
ſtrongly compreſſed than in the ſtomach of the 
ox, does not mount upwards, ſince it can eaſily 
_ deſcend through the pylorus, which is very 
large; and it is not neceſſary that the hay 
ſhould be reduced to a ſoft running paſte, be- 
cauſe 
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cauſe the force of the contraction of the ſtomach 
puſhes the aliment through when almoſt dry. 
It is by this difference, then, that the ox 
chews the cud, and that the horſe cannot per- 
form this operation. But there 1s {till another 
difference in the horſe, which hinders him from 
chewing the cud, and 1s the reaſon why he 
cannot vomit; the paſſage of ceſophagus being 
placed obliquely in the ſtomach, the membranes 
of which are very thick, makes a kind of gutter 
in them fo oblique that it muſt cloſe ſtill more 
initead of opening by the convulſive motions 
of the ſtomach. Although this difference, as 
well as many others we obſerve in the con- 
formation of the bodies of theſe animals, de- 
pend on their conſtant nature, nevertheleſs, 
there are in the developement, more particularly 
in the ſoft parts, differences conſtantly in ap- 
pearance, but which may, and aQually do, vary 
trom circumſtances. The vaſt capaciouſneſs 
of the ox's paunch, for example, is not en- 
tirely owing to Nature; it is not of that ſize 
in its primitive conformation, but attains it by 
degrees, from the large quantity of aliment 
it receives; for, in the calf, which is not very 
young, but has eat no graſs, the paunch is 
much ſmaller in proportion than in the ox. 
This capaciouſneſs of the paunch proceeds, 
then, 


by the large quantity of aliments, of which I 
was well convinced by an experiment that ap- 


peared to me deciſive. I brought up two 


lambs of the ſame age, one on bread, the other 
on graſs, and when they were a year old, on 
opening them, I found the paunch of the lamb 
which had lived on graſs was much larger than 
that which had lived on bread. 

It is ſaid that oxen which eat ſlowly are more 


capable of working than thoſe which eat quick, 
that oxen fed on high and dry lands are more 


lively, vigorous, and healthy, than thoſe which 


live on low humid grounds; that they are all 


| ſtronger when fed on dry hay than when fed 
with graſs; that they meet with more difficulty 
on the change of climate than horſes, and that, 


for this reaſon, oxen for the plough ſhould 
never be purchaſed but in their own neigh-_ 


bourhoad. | 


In winter, as oxen do nothing“, it is ſuffi- 


cient to feed them on ſtraw, with a little hay; 
but at the ſeaſon they work they ſhould have 
more hay than ſtraw, likewiſe a little bran, or 
VOL. v. H h a few 


* This is not the caſe in England, as in many counties the 
farmer, excepting in bard weather, finds it the beſt time to keep 
them in full employ. 
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then, from the extenſion which is occaſioned 
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a few oats. If hay is ſcarce they ſhould have 
freſh-cut graſs, leaves of aſh, elm, oak, &c, 


but this food ſhould be given in a {mall quan- 


tity, becauſe the exceſs of it, being what they 
are very fond of, occaſions them to void bloody 
urine; but lucerne, ſaintfoine, lupins, turnips, 


boiled barley, &c. are very good for them, and 


as they never eat more than is neceſſary, they 
ſhould always be ſupplied with as much as 


they will take. They ſhould not be put to 


paſture till about the middle of May; they 


ſhould be kept at paſture all the ſummer; and, 


about the middle of October they ſhould be 
brought back to fodder, only obſerving not to 


change them too ſuddenly from green to dry 


food, or from dry to green, but to bring them 


to it by degrees. 


Great heat incommodes this animal more 


perhaps than great cold, During ſummer they 
ſhould be brought to work at day-break, taken 
to the ſtable, or left to feed in the woods, 
during the heat of the day, and not yoked _ 


again till three or four in the afternoon. In 
ſpring, winter, and autumn, they may be worked 


from eight or nine in the morning, till five or 


{ix in the evening. They do not require ſo 
much care as horſes, yet to keep them healthy 
and 
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and vigorous they ſhould be curried every day, 
and their hoofs carefully greaſed and waſhed ; 
they ſhould. be taken to drink at leaſt twice 
a-day ; they are fond of water that is freſh 
and cool, while the horſe loves it muddy and 
luke- warm. | 


Nearly the ſame food and care are requiſite 


for the cow as the ox; but the cow that ſuckles 


requires more particular attention, as well in 
the chuſing as in the management. It is ſaid, | 


that black cows give the beſt milk, and that 
white cows give the moſt; but of whatever 


colour, ſhe ſhould be fleſhy, have a briſk eye, 


and be light in her walk; ſhe ſhould be young, 
her milk plentiful, and of a good kind; ſhe 
ſhould be milked twice a-day in ſummer, and 
once in winter; and, if we would increaſe the 
quantity, ſhe muſt be fed with more ſucculent 
food than herbage. : 1 
Good milk is neither too thick, nor too 
thin; its conſiſtence ſhould be ſuch, that a drop 
ſhould preſerve its roundneſs without running. 
In colour it ſhould be of a beautiful white: 
that which is inclinable to blue or yellow is 
worth nothing; its taſte ſhould be ſweet, with- 
out any bitterneſs, or ſourneſs. It is better in 
the month of May, and during the ſummer, 
than in winter; and it is never perfectly good 
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but when the cow is of a proper age, and in 
good health. The milk of young heifers is 
too thick, that of old cows is too dry, and 


during the winter it is too thick. The milk of 


the cow is not good when ſhe is in ſeaſon, near 
her time, or has lately calved. In the third and 
fourth ſtomachs of the calves which ſuck, there 
are clots of curdled milk, which, dried in the 


air, ſerve to make runnet, and the longer it 


is kept the better it is, and it requires but a 
ſmall quantity to make a great deal of cheeſe. 

Both cows and oxen love wine, vinegar, and 
ſalt, and they will devour with avidity a ſeaſon- 


ed ſalad. In Spain, and ſome other countries, 
they place near the young calf one of thoſe 


ſtones, called ſalegres, which are found in ſalt 
mines; they lick this ſalt ſtone all the time the 


mother is at paſture, which excites the appe- 


tite, or creates thirſt ſo much, that the moment 
the cow returns, the young calf ſucks with 
great eagerneſs; and this makes them grow fat- 
ter and faſter than thoſe to which no ſalt is 
given. For the ſame reaſon, when oxen loath 
their food, they give them graſs ſoaked in vine- 
gar, or ſtrewed with ſalt; ſalt may alſo be 
given to them, as it excites their appetites in 
order to fatten them in a ſhort time. It is 
uſual to put them to fatten when ten years old; 


if 
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if we ſtay longer, there is leſs certainty of ſuc- 
ceſs, and their fleſh is not ſo good. They may 
be fattened in all ſeaſons, but ſummer is gene- 
rally preferred, becauſe it is attended with leſs 
expence; and by beginning in May or June, 
we are almoſt certain of having them fat before 
the end of October. When we begin to fat- 
ten them they muſt not be ſuffered to work 
any longer. "They ſhould drink much oftener, 
and have ſucculent food in abundance, ſome- 
times mixed with a little ſalt, and be left to 
chew the cud at leiſure, and to ſleep in the cow- 
houſe during the heat of the day. In four or 
five months, if thus attended to, they will be- 
come ſo fat that it will be difficult for them to 
walk, or be conducted to any diſtance but by 
ſmall journies. Cows and bulls, whole teſtt- 
cles are twiſted, may alſo be fattened; but the 
fleſh of the cow is drier, and that of the bull is 
redder and harder than that of the ox, and the 
latter has always a ſtrong diſagreeable taſte. 
Bulls, cows, and oxen, are very apt to lick. 
themſelves, eſpecially when quiet and at reſt; 
and asthis is ſuppoſed to prevent their fattening, 
it is uſual to rub all parts of their bodies which 
they can reach with their own dung. When 
this precaution is not taken, they raiſe up the 
hair of their coats with their tongues, and ſwal- 


low 
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low it in large quantities. As this ſubſtance 
cannot digeſt, it remains in the ſtomach, and 
forms round ſmooth balls, of ſo conſiderable a 
fize, as to incommode and prevent digeſtion. 
Theſe balls in time get covered with a brown 
cruſt, which, though nothing but a thick mu- 
cilage, becomes hard and ſhining; they are 
only found in the paunch, and if any of the 
hairs get into the other ſtomachs, they do not 
remain, but ſeem to paſs off with the ali- 
ments. . N 
Animals which have inciſive teeth, ſuch as 
the horſe and the aſs, in both jaws, bite ſhort 
graſs more eaſily than thoſe which want theſe 
teeth in the ſuperior jaw; and if the ſheep and 
goat bite the cloſeſt, it is becauſe they are ſmall, 
and their lips are thin. But oxen, whoſe 
lips are thick, can only bite long graſs; and 
it is for this reaſon that they do no harm to the 
paſture on which they live; as they only bite 
off the tops of the young herbage, they do not 
ſtir the roots, and the growth is ſcarcely check- 
ed; inſtead of which, the ſheep and the goat 
bite fo cloſe, that they deſtroy the ſtalk and ſpoil. 
the root. Beſides, the horſe chuſes the ſhorteſt 
and molt delicate graſs, leaving the largeſt to 
grow for ſeeds; but the ox eats theſe thick 
ſtalks, and by little and little deſtroys the 
coarſer 
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coarſer graſs; ſo that in a few years, the field 
in which the horſe has lived becomes poor, and 
that on which the ox has brouſed, becomes an 
improved paſture. 

Our oxen, which we muſt not confound 
with the buffalo, biſon, &c. ſeems to be ori- 
ginally of this temperate climate, great heat, 
or exceſſive cold, being equally injurious to 
them. Beſides this ſpecies, which is ſo abun- 
dant in Europe, is not found in the ſouthern 


countries, and is not extended beyond Armenia 
and Perſia; nor beyond Egypt and Barbary in 
Africa. For in India, the reſt of Africa, and 


even in America, the cattle have a bunch on 
the back, or are animals of a different ſpecies, 
which travellers have called oxen. Thoſe 
found at the Cape of Good Hope, and in many 
parts of America, were carried trom Europe 


by the Dutch and Spaniards. In general, 


countries which are rather cold agree better 


with our oxen than hot climates; they are 
larger and fatter in proportion as the climate is 
humid, and as it abounds in goodneſs of 
paſture. The oxen of Denmark, Padolia, 
Ukraine, and Calmuck Tartary, are the largeſt; 
thoſe of England, Ircland, Holland, and Hun- 
gary, are larger than thoſe of Perſia, Turkey, 
Greece, Italy, France, and Spain; and thoſe 

of 
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of Barbary are the ſmalleſt. The Dutch every 
year bring from Denmark a vaſt number of 
large thin cows, which give 120re milk than 
thoſe of France ; and it is poſlible they are of 
that breed of cows which has been carried 
into Poitou, Aunis, and Charente, for thoſe 
cows are larger and much thinner than com- 
mon cows, and produce double the quantity of 
milk and butter. They have milk at all times, 
and may be milked all the vear, excepting four 
or five days before they calve. Though they 
eat no more than common cows, their paſture, 
however, muſt be excellent; and as they are 
always lean it is certain that all the ſuper- 
abundance of their food turns into milk ; in- 
ſtead of which, common cows become fat, and 
_ ceaſe to give milk when they have lived ſome 
time in rich paſtures. With a bull of this 
breed, and common cows, a baſtard kind is 
produced, which is more fruit ful, and abounds 

more in milk than the common race. Theſe 
baſtard cows have frequently two calves at a 
time, and they give milk all the year. Theſe 
milch cows form a part of the riches of Hol- 
land, from which place they export butter and 
cheeſe to a conſiderable amount; they give 
as much milk again as French cows, and ſix 
times as much as thoſe of Barbary. 


In 
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In England, Ireland, Holland, Switzerland, 


and other northern countries, they falt and 


ſmoke the fleſh of the ox in large quantities, 
both for the uſe of the navy and for the ad- 


vantage of commerce. They export alſo from 


thoſe countries large quantities of leather; the 
hide of the ox, and that of the calf, ſerving for 
an infinite number of uſes. The fat is alſo 
very uſeful. The dung of the ox is the beſt 
manure for light dry ſoils. The horn of this 
animal was the firit inſtrument ever made uſe 


of for drinking, or augmenting ſounds ; the 


firſt tranſparent matter ever uſed for windows 
and Janthorns. It is now ſoftened to make 
boxes, combs, and a thouſand other things. 


But I muſt conclude, for, as I ſaid before, 


Natural Hiſtory finiſhes where the Hiſtory of 
the Arts begin. 


- N * * 


SUPPLEMENT. 


— — 


OXEN are very numerous in Tartary and 


Siberia; and at Tobolſki black cattle abounds. 


In Ireland I formerly remarked that both oxen 
and cows were without horns ; but this I find 
Vol, V. Ii applies 
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applies only to the ſouthern part, where there 
is either ſcarcely any graſs, or very bad, which 
gives ſtrength to my poſition, that horns ariſe 


from a ſuperabundance of nouriſhment. Ad- 


Jacent to the ſea the Irith boil their fiſh down 
extremely ſoft, with which they feed their cows, 
and of which they are very fond; and it is 
ſaid the milk has not the ſmalleſt diſagreeable 
ſmell, or taſte therefrom. | 
In Norway, both cows and oxen are very 
diminutive ; but on the Norwegian coaſt they 
are bigger, probably owing to their having 
better paſture, and being allowed to range at 
perfect freedom; for they are left entirely to 
themſelves without any guides, unleſs the rams 
may be ſo called who accompany them in 
winter, and who ſcrape the ſnow from the 
ground both for themſelves and companions, 
to get at the graſs. Living in this wild ſtate 


they ſometimes grow very fierce, and are only 


to be caught by means of ropes. 

European cattle have multiplied in a moſt 
aſtoniſhing manner in South America. In the 
vicinity of Buenos-Aires, they hunt them merely 
for their greaſe and hides, and frequently Kill 
large quantities. The coaſt of Brazil produces 
very indifferent cattle ; they are ſmall, andtheir 


fleſh has a bad ſavour, molt probably owing to 


the 
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the bad quality of their paſturage. There 
are great numbers of oxen in ſome parts of 
Africa, The mountains are covered with wild 
cows from Cape Blanc to Sierra Leona ; their 
colour is generally brown with black horns, 


and they are ſo exceedingly prolific, that both _ 


Europeans and Negroes find it neceſſary to be 


perpetually deſtroying themby hunting. There 


are alſo wild cows of a dark cheſnut colour in 
many parts of Barbary, and in the deſarts of 
Numidia; they are ſmall, run faſt, and fre- 


quently keep in flocks of one or two hundred 


together. 


THE SHEEP. 


11 does not admit of a doubt, but that all 
animals which are now actually domeſtic were 


formerly wild. Thoſe whoſe hiſtory has al- 


ready been given, afford a ſufficient proof of it ; 
for there are ſtill wild horſes, aſſes, and bulls. 
Can man, who has conquered ſo many mil- 
| 112 lions 
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lions of individuals, boaſt of having ſubdued 
an entire ſpecies? As they were all created 
without his participation, is it not reaſonable 
to believe that nature enabled them to exiſt 


and multiply without his aid? If we conſider, 


nevertheleſs, the weakneſs and ſtupidity of 
the ſheep, and reflect, that this animal, with- 


out defence, cannot find ſafety in flight; that 


he has for his enemies all devouring animals, 
which ſeem to ſeek him in preference, and to 
devour him by choice ; that formerly this ſpe- 
cies produced but few; and that the life of each 


individual is but ſhort ; we ſhall be tempted to 


think, that from the beginning ſheep were 
confided to the care of man; that they had oc- 


caſion for his protection to ſubſiſt, and of his 


care to multiply; eſpecially as there never were 


any wild ſheep found in the deſerts. In all 


places where man does not rule, the lion, tiger, 
and wolf reign by force and cruelty ; and theſe 
animals of blood and carnage, live longer, and 


multiply faſter than ſheep. In ſhort, if we 
were now to abandon the flocks, which we 
have rendered ſo numerous, they would ſoon 
be deſtroyed, and their ſpecies entirely anni- 
hilatedby the voracity of its num"erleſsenemies. 

It appears, therefore, that it is only by the 


help and care of man ſheep have been preſerved, 


and 
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and that they could not have continued to ſub- 
ſift of themſelves. The female is abſolutely 
without reſource, and without defence. The 
ram has but feeble arms; his courage is nothing 
but a petulance uſeleſs to himſelf, inconvenient 
to others, and which is deſtroyed by caſtration, 
The wedder is {till more fearful than ewes. It 
is through fear that ſheep gather ſo often in 
troops; the ſmalleſt noiſe, to which they are 
unaccuſtomed, makes them get cloſe together; 
and this fear is attended with the greateſt ſtupi- 
dity, for they know not how to fly the danger, 
nor do they even ſeem to feel the hazard and 
inconvenience of their ſituation. They con- 
tinue obſtinately fixed wherever they are, and 
for neither rain nor ſnow will they ſtir. To 
oblige them to change their route, or ſituation, 
they mult have a chief, whois inſtructed to walk 
firſt, and waom they will follow, ſtep by ſtep. 
This chief, however, would remain without 
motion if he were not driven c# by the ſhep— 
herd, or the dog which guards them, who, in 
fact, watches over their ſafety, defends, directs, 
ſeparates, aſſembles, and in ſhort, communi— 
cates toi them every motion that is neceſſary 

for their ſafety. 
Of all quadrupeds, then, ſheep are the moſt 
inſenkble, and have the leaſt reſources from 
+ - Inſtinct, 
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inſtinct. Goats, which in many things 
reſemble them, have much more ſagacity, 
They know how to conduct themſelves, 
and to avoid danger, and are eaſily fami- 
liarized to new objects; the ſheep neither 
knows how to fly from danger, nor to face 
it; let their wants be ever ſo great, they never 
come to man for aſſiſtanc e ſo willingly as the 
goat ; and, which in animals appears to be the 
| laſt degree of timidity, or inſenſibility, the 
female will ſuffer her lamb to be taken away 
without ſhewing any ſigns of anger, or trying 
to defend it, nor by the ſmalleſt difference in 
her bleating, expreſſes the ſmalleſt degree of 
ſorrow*. | 5 
But this animal, ſo contemptible in itſelf, ſo 
wanting in ſentiment and interior qualities, is 
to man the moſt uſeful of all animals. Of itſelf 
it at the ſame time furniſhes us with food and 
cloathing; without reckoning the particular 
advantages we have from the milk, the fat, the 
ſkin, the bowels, the bones, and even the dung. 
This animal ſeems to evince that nature has 
- given 
The veracity of this charge of indifference, «will be 
doubted by all who have paſſed over the fertile plains of 
England, while theſe fleecy flocks were grazing in the ſpring, 


ſince, inſenſible indeed muſt be that breaſt. which has not 


felt the tender reſponſes of the bleating ewe, and h->diftant 
lamb, | 
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given it nothing but what is for the advantage 
and conveniency of man. 


Love, which in all animals is the moſt 
general and lively ſenſation, ſeems to be the 
only one which gives any vivacity to the ram. 
When he feels any ſuch emotions, he becomes 
petulent, hghts, and will ſometimes attack 
even his own ſhepherd. The ewe, however, 
even at thoſe times, does not appear more 
animated; and has only inſtinct ſufficient not to 
refuſe the approaches of the male, to chuſe 
her food and to know her own lamb. Inſtinct 
is more certain as it is more mechanical. 
The young lamb, among a numerous flock, 
will ſearch and find out its mother, and will 
ſeize its teat, without ever being miſtaken. It 
is alſo ſaid, that ſheep are ſenſible to the plea- 
ſures of muſic ; that they brouze with more 
aſſiduity, are better in health, and fatten ſooner 
when they hear the ſhepherd's pipe; but it 
appears more probable that muſic ſerves to 
amuſe the ſhepherd, and, that it is to this ſoli- 
tary, idle life, that we owe the origin of the 
„ 

Theſe animals, whoſe underſtandings are ſo 
ſimple, are alſo of a very weak conſtitution. 
They cannot walk long; travelling weakens 
and exhauſts them; and when they run, they 


pant 
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pant, and are ſoon out of breath. The great 
heat of the ſun, is as diſagreeable to them, as 
too much moiſture, cold, or ſnow. They are 
ſubject to many diſorders, the greateſt part of 
which are contagious. Super-abundance of 
fat ſometimes kills them, and always prevents 
the ewes from having young. They ſuffer a 
dreat deal in breeding, have frequent abortions 
and require more care than any other domeſtic 
-animal*. 

When the ewe is near her time, ſhe ſhould 
be taken from the reſt of theflock, and watched 
in order to be near to help her in delivery. The 
lamb frequently preſents itſelf croſsways, or 
by the feet; and, in this caſe, the mother's life is 
in danger if ſhe is not aſſiſted. As ſoon as ſhe 
is delivered, the lamb ſhould be lifted on its 
feet, and the milk drawn out of the mother's 
teats; this firſt milk being bad, would do much 
hurt to the lamb, and therefore it is neceſſary to 
ſay till the teats are filled again, before it is 
ſuffered to fuck. The lamb is kept warm, and 
ſhut up for two or three days with the mother, 

that 


* There appcars in the text a degree of unuſual aſperity 
againſt this harmleſs animal, and all its imperfections ſeem 
pictured in glaring colours, but in this, as well as in ſeveral 
other particulars, ſome exaggeration is adopted, ſince ſcarce 
any domeſtic animal, at the time of bringing forth, requires 
leſs aſſiſtance than the ewe does in genetal, 
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that it may learn to know her. For a few 


days, in order to re-eſtabliſh the ſtrength of the 


ewe, ſhe [hould be fed with hay, barley wetted, 
or bran mixed with a little ſalt. The water 
ſhe drinks ſhould be luke-warm, with ſome 
wheat or bean flour, or millet put into it. In 
four or five days ſhe may again be uſed, by de- 
grees, to her common manner of living, and 


may be put amongſt the others, only obſerving 


not to take her too far, left it ſhould overheat 
her milk. Some time after, when the lamb be- 
gins to have ſtrength, and to ſkip about, it may, 
with ſafety, be ſuffered to follow its mother 


into the fields. 


It is uſual to ſend thoſe lambs which appear 
weak to the butcher, and to preſerve thoſe 
which are the largeit, are molt vigorous, and 
have the thickeſt fleece; the ſirſt lambs are 
ſcarcely ever ſo good as thoſe of the following 
litters. If thoſe lambs are wanted to be reared 
which are brought forth in October, November, 
December, January, or February, they are kept 
in the ſtable, and only let out to ſuck mornings 


and evenings, until the beginning of April, 


Some time before letting them out they ſhould 


daily have a little graſs for the purpoſe of 


accuſtoming them by degrees to their new 
nouriſhment. They may be weaned as early 
VOL. v. K k as 
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as a month old, but it is better to let them ſuck 
for ſix weeks or too months. Lambs which 
are all white, and without ſpots, are always 
preferred, becauſe white wool always produces 
the beſt price. Lambs ſhould not be caſtrated 
before they are five or ſix months old at the 
earlieſt, and then the operation ſhould be per- 
formed when the weather is moderate, either 
in ſpring or autumn: it is done two ways, 
either by inciſion, or by deſtroying the veſſels, 
which terminate in them, by a tight ligature. 
Caſtration makes lambs ſick and melancholy, 
and to prevent the diſguſt which generally ſuc- 
ceeds, they ſhouldhave bran given them mixed 
with a little ſalt for two or three days. 
"At a year old, rams, ewes, and wedders, loſe 
the two fore teeth of the under jaw ; they have 
no inciſive ones in the upper ; ſix months after 
the two neighbouring teeth fall out alſo; at three 
years of age they are all replaced, are then 
tolerably even and pretty white, but as the 
animal increaſes in years they become uneven 
and blacx. The age of the ram is alſo known 
by his horns; they appear the firſt year, and 
ſometimes at his birth, and a ring is added to 
them every year after as long as he lives. In 
general the ewes have no horns, but in their 
places two bony prominences; not withſtand- 
ing 
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ing there are ſome which have two and eyen 
four horns. Theſe ewes are like the others; 
their horns are five or fix inches long, but leſs 
twiſted than thoſe of the ram, and when they 
have four the two anterior are ſhorter than the 


other two. The ram is capable of generating 


at eighteen months, and the ewe to produce at 
a year old; but it is better not to couple them 


before the ram is three and the ewe two; as 
before that period the young will be feeble and 


weak, which indeed is generally the caſe with 
their firſt productions. One ram is ſufficient 
to attend 25 or 30 ewes; he ſhould be choſen 
from the ſtrongeſt and hand ſomeſt of his ſpecies; 
he ſhould have horns, for there are ſome rams 
in our climate which are without, but they are 


leſs vigorous, and Jeſs proper for propagation“. 


A good and handſome ram ſhould have a large 
thick head, a wide forehead, large black eyes, 
broad noſe, big ears, thick neck, long high 
body, large loins and crupper, and a long tail. 


The beſt rams are the white ones, well covered 


with wool on the belly, the tail, the head, the 
ears, and quite up to the eyes. Ewes which 
have wool in the greateſt abundance, moſt 


of & Bk buſhy, 


* 'This does not always hold good fince the Lincoln ſheep are 
without horns, and are at the ſame time as fine and as large as 
any in England. | 
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buſhy, whiteſt, and moſt ſilky, are the beſt for 
propagation; eſpecially if they are large, have 
thick necks, and walk nimbly. It has alſo been 
remarked, that thoſe which are rather lean than 
fat are the moſt ſucceſsful breeders. 

The ewes are commonly in ſeaſon from the 
beginning of November to the end of April; 
but they conceive at any time if ſupplied with 
ſtimulating food, ſuch as ſalted water, and bread 
made of hemp-ſeed. The ewes are allowed 
fo go with the ram two or three times, after 
which they are ſeprated from him; he in- 
variably attaches himſelf to the oldeſt ewes, 
and deſpiſes the young ones. During the 
coupling ſeaſon great care muſt be taken not 
to expoſe the ewes to rains or ſtorms, for 
moiſture prevents conception, and a clap of 
thunder often produces an abortion. A day or 
two after copulation they may return to their 
uſual mode of living, for if the ſalted water, 
hempen bread, and other hot foods are con- 
tinued it will prevent their produce. They 
carry their young five months, and drop them 
at the beginning of the ſixth. They com- 
monly bring forth but one lamb, though they 
ſometimes have two: in warm climates they 
produce twice a year, but in France, and thoſe 
which are colder never more than once. The 


fam 
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ram is admitted to the ewes about the end of 
July, or beginning of Auguſt, for the purpoſe 
of having lambs in January; in September, 
October, and Noveiuber, he is given to a 
greater number, from which we have plenty of 
lambs in February, March, and April; there 
are alſo quantities in May, June, July, Auguſt, 
and September; and it is only in October, 
November, and December, that they are ſcarce. 
The ewes have milk for ſix or ſeven months; it 


is tolerable nouriſhment for children and country 


people, and makes very good cheeſe, eſpecially 


when mixed with cows milk. The time for 


milking the ewes is juſt before they go into 

the fields, or immediately after their return. 
In ſummer they may be milked twice a day, 
and once in winter. 


 Ewes fatten when they are with young, be- 


cauſe they then eat more than at any other 
time. As they often hurt themſelves they 


have frequent abortions, ſometimes become 
barren, and often bring forth monſters ; never- 
theleſs, if they are well taken care of they will 
produce through life; that is for ten or twelve 
years, though they commonly begin to grow 
old and uſeleſs by the time they are ſeven or 
eight. The ram lives till he is twelve or 
ſourteen years old, but is unfit for Propagation, 


after 
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after he is eight. He ſhould then be caſtrated, 
and fattened with the old ewes. The fleſh of 
the ram is always ill- taſted, that of the ewe 
inſipid, while that of the wedder is the moſt 
ſucculent and beſt of all our common meat. 
Thoſe who with to form a flock with a view 
to profit, buy ewes and wedders from the age 
of eighteen months to. two years, an hundred 
of which may be put under the care of one 
ſhepherd, and if he is careful and aſſiſted by a 
good dog, he will loſe but few. When he 
conducts them to the field he ſhould always 
go firſt, accuſtom them to the ſound of his 
voice, to follow him without going aſide among 
the corn, vines, and cultivated lands, where 
they do conſiderable damage. Hills, or plains 
above hills, afford them the beſt and moſt 
agreeable paſture, and they ſhould never be 
ſuffered to brouze in low and marſhy grounds. 
In winter they ſhould be fed in the ſtable on 
bran, turnips, hay, ſtraw, lucerne, ſanfoine, 
leaves of aſh, elm, &c. and unleſs the weather 
1s very bad they ſhould be allowed to go out 
every day for the ſake of exerciſe. In the cold 
ſeaſon they ſhould not be taken to the fields be- 
fore ten o'clock in the morning, and remain for 
four or five hours; they ſhould then be made 
to drink, and about three o'clock in the after- 
noon 
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noon be reconduted home. In ſpring and 
autumn, on the contrary, they ſhould be taken 
out as ſoon as the ſun has diſſipated the moiſture 
and hoar-froſt, and not taken back again till 
near ſun-ſet. Tt is ſufficient in theſe two ſea- 
ſons if they drink once a day, and that juſt be- 
fore they return to the ſtable, where there muſt 
always be forage for them, though in a ſmaller 
quantity than during winter. It is in ſummer 
alone that they ought to find all their food in 
the fields, where they ſhould then be conducted 
twice a day, and taken twice to drink ; they 
ſhould be led out in the morning while the dew 
is on the ground, allowed to feed four or five 
hours, and after drinking led back to the fold, 
or ſome ſhady place. About three or four 
o'clock in the afternoon, when the exceſlive 
heat begins to diminiſh, they may be again 
taken into the fields and allowed to ſtay until 
the night comes on; and were it not for the 
danger of the wolf, it would be better to leave 
them out all night as they do in England, 
which would make them more vigorous and 
healthy. As violent heat greatly incommodes 
them, and the rays of the ſun will give them 
the vertigo, they ſhould always be kept, when 
brouſing, with their heads from the ſun, ſo 
that their bodies may form a kind of ſhade. 
And 
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And it is alſo very neceſſary, to preſerve their 
wool, that they ſhould not be ſuffered to feed 
among thorns, briars, or briltles. Fre 
In dry and high grounds, where wild thyme 
and ather odoriferous plants abound, the fleſh 


of the ſheep 1s of a much better quality than 


when fed on low plains and humid valleys; 


unleſs near the ſea coaſt, where all the herbage 


having imbibed a degree of ſaltneſs, it renders 
the mutton ſuperior to that fed on any other 
paſture; it gives alſo a pleaſing flavour to the 
milk, and adds to its quantity. Nothing is 
more pleaſing to the taſte of theſe animals than 
lalt, nor is there any thing more ſalutary for 


them when given in moderation: in ſome places 


they put a bag of ſalt, or falt-ſtone, into the 
ſheep-fold, the which they will all lick by 


turns. 


Every year thoſe grown of a proper age to 
fatten ſhould be picked out of the flock, as they 


require a different treatment. If in ſummer, 


they ſhould be taken to the field before ſun- 


riſe that they may feed on the graſs while the 
dew remains upon it. Nothing contributes 
more to fatten ſheep than water taken in great 
quantities, and nothing retards it more than the 
heat of the ſun; for which reaſon they ſhould 


be taken into the ſhade by nine o'clock in the 


morning, 
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morning, before the violent heat comes on, and 


a little ſalt ſhould be given them to excite their 
appetite for water. About four o'clock in the 


afternoon they ſhould be led out again to freſh 


and moiſt paſtures. This care purſued for 
two or three months is ſufficient to make them 
fleſhy and fat; but this fat, which originates 
from the great quantities of water drank by the 
animal, is only a kind of purſy ſwelling, and 
would ſoon occaſion the rot; it is therefore 
neceſſary to kill them immediately when they 
acquire this falſe fat: even their fleſh, inſtead 
of having become firm and juicy, is frequently 
the more flat and inſipid. If we would have 
good mutton, beſides feeding them. in the dew 
and giving them plenty of water, it is neceſſary 


they ſhould have more ſucculent food than 


graſs. In winter, nay in all ſeaſons they may 
be fattened by keeping them in ſtables, and feed- 
ing them with the flour of barley, oats, wheat, 


beans, &c. mixed with ſalt to make them drink 


more frequently. But whatever mode is fol- 
lowed, it ſhould be done quickly, and the ſheep 
ſhould be killed immediately, for they cannot 


be fattened twice, and almoſt all die with diſ- 


eaſes of the liver. 
We frequently find worms in the livers of 
animals; a deſcription of thoſe found in ſheep 
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and oxen is contained in the Journal des 
Savans of 1668, and in the German Ephi— 
merides. It was thought that theſe worms 
were peculiar to animals which chew the cud, 
but M. Daubenton diſcovered ſome in the liver 
of an aſs, and it is probable they might be 
tound in thoſe of many other animals. It has 
alſo been ſaid that butterflies are ſometimes 
found in the livers of ſheep; and in contorma- 
tion of this M. Roville favoured me with a 
letter of M. Gachet de Beauſort, containing 
the following obſervations: * Tt has long been 
remarked, that our Alpine wedders frequently 
loſe their fleſh on a ſudden; that their eyes 
turn white and gummy, that their blood be- 
comes ſerous, having ſcarcely any red globules, 
their tongues parched, and their noſes ſtuffed 
with a yellow purulent mucus. Ir is true this 
does not affect the appetite of the animal, but 
makes him extremely weak, and terminates in 
his death. From repeated diſſections it has 
been diſcovered, that animals ſo affected have 
always butterflies in their livers, which butter- 
flies are white, and furniſhed with wings, 
their heads are nearly oval, hairy, and about 
the ſize of thoſe of the ſilk-worm fly. Above 
ſeventy which I ſqueezed out of the two holes 
convinced me of the truth of this fact.“ From 


this 


2 
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this deſcription of M. Beauſort I cannot ad- 
mit myſelf as poſitively convinced of their 


being butterflies, becauſe they have ſo near a 
reſemblance to the common worms found in 
the livers of ſheep, which are flat, broad, and 


of ſo ſingular a figure, as to appear at firſt ra- 


ther leaves than worms. 

It is cuſtomary for ſheep to be ſhorn every 
year; and in warm countries where they appre- 
hend no danger from leaving the animal quite 
bare, they do not ſheer the wool, but-tear it 
off, and thoſe frequently find a ſufficiency to 
have two crops in a year. In France, and in 
colder climates, the fleece is ſhorn only once 
a year, and then a part of the wool is per- 
mitted to remain by way of preſerving the 


animal from the intemperance of the weather. 


This operation is performed in the month of 
May, after the ſheep have been well waſhed to 
render the wool as clean as poſſible. The 
month of April is too cold, and if delayed to 
July, there would not be ſufficient time for the 
wool to grow to preſerve them from the cold 


of the following winter. The wool of the 


wedder is generally better, and in greater abun- 
dance than that of the ewe or ram; that on 
the neck and top of the back is much ſuperior 
to that on the thighs, belly, tail, &c. and that 

. taken 
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taken from the bodies of dead, or diſeaſed 
animals, is by much the worſt. White wool 
is preferable to grey, brown, or black, becauſe 
in dying it will take any colour, and that which 
is ſmooth and ſleek is better than the curled; it 
is even ſaid, that ſheep whoſe wool is curled are 
not ſo good as the others. Folding ſheep is of 
great advantage to the land, and when it is 
wiſhed to improve any by this means, the 
ground muſt be incloſed, and the flock ſhut in 
every night during the ſummer; the dung, 
urine, and heat of the animals, will ſoon en- 
rich the moſt exhauſted, cold, and infertile 
grounds. An hundred ſheep in one ſummer 
will fertilize eight acres of land for fix years. 
The ancients have remarked that all animals 
which chew the cud have ſuet, but this is only 
true with the ſheep and goat; and that of the 
ſheep is more abundant, whiter, drier, and 
better than that of any other. Suet differs 
materially from fat or greaſe, as the latter re- 
mains ſoft, but the former hardens in cooling. 
The ſuet amaſſes in the greateſt quantities about 
the kidneys, and there are always more about 
the left than the right; there is alſo a great deal 
in the epiploon, and about the inteſtines, but 
that is not near ſo firm and good as that of the 
kidneys, tail, and other parts of the body.. 
8 Sheep 
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Sheep have no other fat than ſuet, and this 
matter is ſo predominant in their bodies, that 
their fleſh is covered with it; even their blood 
contains a conſiderable quantity, and their 
ſemen is ſo loaded with it, as to have a different 
appearance to that of any other animal. That 
of man, the dog, horie, aſs, and probably of 
all animals which have not ſuet, liquifies by 
cold, and becomes more and more fluid from 
the moment it comes out of the body ; but that 
of the ram, goat, and perhaps of all animals 
which have ſuet, hardens and loſes all its 
fluidity with its heat. I diſcovered theſe dif- 
ferences when examining their different liquors 
with the microſcope. That of the ram fixes a 
few moments after it is out of the body, and 
in order to diſcover the living organic mole- 
cules, of which it contains great numbers, 
heat muſt be applied to keep it in a ſtate of 
fluidity. 


The flavour of the fleſh, the fineneſs of 


the wool, the quantity of the ſuct, and even 
the ſize of the ſheep differ greatly in different 
countries. At Berri, in France, they abound ; 
thoſe of the environs of Beauvois, and ſome 
other parts of Normandy, are the fatteſt, and 
have the greateſt quantity of ſuet. They are 
very good in Burgundy ; but the beſt are thoſe 
_ which 
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which are fed upon the downs in our maritime 
provinces. The wool of Italy, Spain, and 
England is finer than the wool of France. In 
Poitou, Provence, in the environs of Bayonne, 
and ſeveral other parts of France, there is ſome 


ſheep which appcar to be of a foreign race; 


they are larger, ſtronger, and have a greater 
quantity of wool than thoſe of the common 


breed. They are alſo more prolific, generally 


producing two lambs at a time. The rams of 
this breed engender with the common ewes and 
produce an intermediate race. In Italy and 
Spain tliere is a great variety in their races of 
ſneep, but they ſhould all be regarded as form- 
ing one ſpecics with our common ſheep, which 
though ſo numerous does not extend beyond 
Europe. Thoſe animals with large broad tails, 
ſo common in Aſia and Africa, and which tra- 
vellers have given the name of Barbary ſheep, 
appear to be of different ſpecies from our com- 
mon ſheep, as well as from the pacos and lama 
of America. | | | 
White woal being moſt eſteemed, thoſe 


lambs which are black and ſpotted are com- 


monly led to ſlaughter. There are ſome places 


however where almoſt all the ſheep are black ; 
and white rams and ewes Will frequently pro- 


duce ſpotted lambs. In France there are only 


white, 
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white, black, and ſpotted; in Spain there is a 
reddiſh Kind, and in Scotland there are ſome 
of a yellow colour: but theſe varieties in co— 
lour are more accidental than the difference 
and variety of the breed, which notwithſtand- 


ing only happens from the influence of climate 
and the difference of nouriſhment. 


—— — — — — — _- —— — — ͤ — — — 
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SUPPLEMENT, 


8 W 


I WAS favoured with the drawings of two 
Walachian Sheep“ (fg 24, 25.) by Mr. Co- 
linſon, a Fellow of the Royal Society of London, 
whote horns are very different from ours, but 
I was never able to diſcover whether they were 
of the ordinary kind in Walachia or ſome ac- 
cidental variety. 5 

In Denmark, Norway, and in the northern 
parts of Europe, the ſheep are very indifferent; 
and it is cuſtomary there to improve the breed, 
to have rams frequently imported from Eng- 
land. 


* The annexed repreſentations were taken from two of theſe 
living animals, the property of Mr. Clark; and as the likeneſs 
was ſtrongly attended to, will be found more correct than the 
drawings copied into the works of our author. 


—ñ — — 4 


land. In the Iſlands near Norway the ſheep 
are conſtantly left in the fields, and they are 
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much larger and produce better wool than thoſe 


who are attended by men. Pontopiddon aſſerts 


that thoſe ſheep which live in perfect liberty 
always ſleep on that fide of the iſland from 
whence the wind will blow the next day, and 
this is conſtantly attended to by the mariners. 
The Iceland ſheep have larger and thicker 
horns than the common ſheep of theſe climates; 
fome of them have four or five horns, but this 
is not common, and when they find any ſo 


ornamented, they are ſent to Copenhagen, and 


ſold at an high price as great rarieties. 


a 
— —— a : 
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THE GOAT. 


THOUGH the ſpecies of animals are all 
ſeparated by an interval which Nature cannot 
overleap, yet ſome reſemble others in ſo many 
reſpects that there ſeems only a neceſſary ſpace 
to draw a line of ſeparation. When we com- 
pare theſe neighbouring ſpecies, and conſider 
them relatively to ourſelves, ſome appear to be 


of 


/ 
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of the greateſt utility, and others ſeem to be 

only auxiliary ſpecies, which might in many 
reſpects ſerve in the place of the former. Thus 
the aſs might nearly ſupply the place of the 
| horſe, and the goat that of the ſheep. The 
goat, like the ſheep, furniſhes both milk and 
ſuet in great abundance. Their hair, though 


| _ coarſer than wool, can ſerve the purpoſe of 


making very good cloth; their ſkins are more 
valuable than thoſe of the ſheep; and the fleſh 
of a young kid nearly reſembles that of lamb. 
Theſe auxiliary ſpecies are wilder and more 
robuſt than the principals. The aſs and the 
_ goat do not require near ſo much care as the 
horſe and the ſheep, for they every where find 
means of ſupport, and brouze equally on the 
moſt coarſe as on the moſt delicate plants; 
they are leſs affected by the influence of the 
climate, and can do better without the aid of 
man; the leſs dependence they have on us the 
more they ſeem to belong to Nature; and, in- 
ſtead of conſidering theſe ſubordinate ſpecies 
as degenerations of the principal ſpecies; in- 
ſtead of looking on the aſs as a degenerated 
horſe; it might with more reaſon be ſaid, the 
horſe is an aſs brought to perfection, and that 
the ſheep is a more delicate kind of goat, 
which we have taken care of, brought to per- 
VOL. v. M m fection 
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fection, and propagated for our own ufe; and, 
in general, that the moſt perfect ſpecies, eſpe- 
cially among domeſtic animals, take their 
origin from thoſe wild and leſs perfect kinds 


which reſemble them the moſt, as the powers 
of Nature are greatly augmented when united 


to thoſe of man. 

Although the goat is a diſtin& ſpecies, and 
poſſibly farther removed from the ſheep than 
the aſs is from the horſe, yet the buck will 
as willingly couple with the ewe as the he-aſs 
with the mare; the ram with the ſhe-goat in 
the ſame manner as the horſe with the ſhe-aſs. 
But though theſe couplings happen very fre- 


quent, and are ſometimes prolific, yet no in- 


| termediate ſpecies has been formed between the 


goat and the ſheep. The two ſpecies are diſ- 5 
tinct, remaining at the ſame diſtance from each 


other; no change has been effected by the 


intermixture, no new or middle race has ariſen 
therefrom; at moſt they have only produced 
individual differences, which have no influence 
on the unity of each primitive ſpecies, but, on 
the contrary, confirm the reality of their dif- 


ferent characteriſtics. 


There are, however, many caſes in which 
we cannot diſtinguiſh theſe characters, nor pro- 
nounce on their differences with certainty: 

there 
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there are others in which we are obliged to 
ſuſpend our opinions, and in a great number of 
others we have not the ſmalleſt ray of light for 
our guide; tor, independent of the uncertainty 
ariſing from the contrariety of aſſertions re- 
ſpecting recorded facts, independent of the 
doubts reſulting trom the inaccuracy of thoſe 
who have endeavoured to obſerve Nature, the 
greateſt obſtacle to the advancement of know-_ 
ledge, 1s cur ignorance of a great number of 
effects which time has not diſcloſed to us, and 
which can only be revealed to poſterity by ex- 
perience, and the moſt accurate obſervations ; 
in the mean time we ſtray in darkneſs, per- 
plexed between prejudices and probabilities, 
ignorant even of poſſibilities, and every mo- 
ment contounding the opinions of men with 
the acts of Nature. Examples are in abun- 
dance ; but, without quitting our ſubject, we 
know that the goat and the ſheep couple to- 
gether; though we are ſtill to learn whether 
the mule from this comixture is ſterile or 
fruitful. We are apt to conclude that mules 
in general, are barren, becauſe thoſe produced 
from the he-aſs and mare, or the horſe and ſhe- 
aſs, are ſterile. But this opinion may have 
no foundation, fince the ancients poſitively 
aſſert, that the mule produces at ſeven years 

M m 2 old, 
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old, and that it can produce with the mare; 
they ſay alſo that the ſhe-mule is capable of 
conception, but that ſhe cannot bring her fruit 
to perfection. It is neceſſary, therefore, to de- 
ſtroy or confirm the truth of theſe facts, ſince 
they obſcure the real diſtinction of animals and 
the theory of their generation; and though 
we knew diſtinctly che ſpecies of all the ani- 
mals which ſurround us, yet we are ignorant 
what might be produced by an intermixture 
among themſelves, or with foreign animals. 
We are but ill informed of the jumar, an ani- 
mal ſaid to be the produce of a cow and an 
aſs, or a mare and a bull. We arc alſo igno- 
rant whether the zebra would not produce with 
the horſe or the aſs, or the broad-tailed Barbary 
ram with a common ewe; whether the cha- 
mois goat be any thing more than a common 
goat in a wild ſtate, or whether an intermixture 
would not form an intermediate race; whether 
the monkies are of different ſpecies, or, like 
that of the dog, it is one and the ſame, but 
varied by a great number of different breeds ; 
whether the dog can produce with the fox and 
the wolf, the ſtag with the cow, &c.? Our 
ignorance in molt of theſe caſes is almoſt in- 
vincible, and the experiments which would 
decide them requires more time, care, and ex- 


| pence, 
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pence, than the life and fortune of moſt men can 
permit. 

On the determination of theſe facts, how- 
ever, depends our knowledge of animals, the 
exact diſtinction of their ſpecies, the intelli- 
gence of their genuine hiitory and manner of 
treating them. But ſince we are deprived of 
knowledge ſo neceſſary, ſince it is not poſſible 
to proceed upon poſitive facts, we cannot do 
better than go ſtep by ſtep, to conſider each 
animal individually, to look on thoſe as diffe- 
rent ſpecies who do not procreate together, and 
to write their hiſtory in ſeparate articles, re- 
ſerving to ourſelves a power to unite or ſepa- 
rate, as we thall acquire a more perfect know- 
ledge from our own experience, or from that 
of others. | 

It is for this reaſon that though there are 

many animals which reſemble the ſheep and 
goat, we have taken notice of only the domeſtic 
kinds. We are ignorant whether foreign kinds 
would intermix and form new races with our 
common ſpecies; we are therefore authorized 
to conſider them as diſtinct ſpecies, till it can 
be proved that theſe foreign kinds can procreate 
with the common and produce fertile individuals: 
this degree alone conſtituting the reality of what 


ſhould 
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ſhould be denominated ſpecies both in the ani- 
mal and vegetable kingdoms. 

Ihe goat has naturally more ſagacity than 
the ſheep, and can ſhift better for itſelf. He 
comes to man of hiniſclf and is caſy familiarized; 
he is ſenlible ot careſſes, and capable of much 
attachment; he 1s more ſtrong, light, agile, and 
leſs timid than the ſheep; he is lively, capri- 
cions and laſcivious, and it requires much trou- 
ble to conduct them into flocks. They are 
fond of ſtray in g into ſolitude, of climbing ſteep 
and rugged piaces, to ſtand and even to ſleep 
on the tops of rocks or brinks of precipices. 
The temale ſecks the male with eagerneſs and 
ardour; ſhe is robuſt and eaſily ſupported, eat- 
ing almoſt all kinds of herbs and very few diſ- 
agreeing with her. The bodily temperament, 
which in all animals has great influence on the 
diſpoſitions, does not ſeem to differ eſſentially in 
the goat from that of the ſheep. The interior 
organization of theſe two ſpecies of animals is 
almoſt entirely the ſame ; they are fed, grow, 
and multiply in the ſame manner, and have the 
ſame diſeaſes, except a few to which the 
goat is not ſubject. The goat is not, like the 
ſheep, affected with too great a degree of heat, 
but voluntarily expoſes himſelf to the livelieſt 
rays 
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rays of the ſun, and ſleeps therein without ſuf- 
fering a vertigo, or any other inconvenience. 
He is not alarmed by rains or ſtorms, but ap- 
pears ſenſible of the rigors of cold. The ex- 
terior movements, as already remarked, depend 
leſs on the conformation of the body than on 
the ſtrength and variety of their ſenſations, for 
which reaſon they are more lively and leſs re- 
gular in the goat than in the ſheep. The in- 
conſtancy of his diſpoſition is ſtrongly marked 
by the irregularity of his actions; he walks, 
ſtops ſhort, runs, ſkips, jumps, advances, re- 
treats, ſhews and conceals himſelf, or flies off, 
and all this from mere caprice, and without 
any other cauſe than what ariſes from the 
whimſicality of his temper ; the ſuppleneſs of 
his organs and ſtrength and nervouſneſs of his 
frame are ſcarcely ſufficient to ſupport the pe- 

tulance and rapidity of his natural motions. | 
That theſe animals are naturally fondof men, 
and that even in uninhabited countries they 
betray no ſavage diſpoſitions, the following 
anecdote is a ſtrong confirmation. In 1698, 
an Engliſh veſſel having put into harbour at 
the iſland of Bonaviſta, two negroes went on 
board, and offered the Captain as many goats 
as he choſe to carry away; he expreſſing a 
ſurprize at this offer, the negroes informed him 
| there 
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there were only twelve perſons on the iſland, 
and that the goats multiplied ſo faſt as to be- 
come exceedingly troubleſome, for inſtead of 


being hard to be caught, they followed them 


about with a degree of obſtinacy, like other 
domeſtic animals. | | 
The male (fig. 26) goat is capable of engender- 
ing at a year, and the femalesat ſeven months old; 
but the fruits of this early coupling are gene- 
rally weak and defective, and therefore they are 
commonly reſtrained until they are eighteen 
months or two years. The he-goat is hand- 
ſome, vigorous, and ardent; and one is ſuf- 
ficient to accompany 150 females for two or 


three months; but this ardour, which ſoon 


conſumes him, does not laſt more than three or 
four years, and by the age of five or ſix, he 


becomes aged and enervated. Therefore, in 


chooſing a male for propagation, he ſhould be 
large, handſome, and about two years old; 
his neck ſhould be ſhort and thick, his head 
light, his ears hanging down, his thighs thick, his 
legs firm, his hair black, thick, and ſoft, and his 
beard long and buſhy. The choice of the female 
(fig. 27) is of leſs importance, only obſerving 
that thoſe with large bodies, thick thighs, who 
walk light, have large udders, and ſoft buſhy 


hair are the moſt preferable. They are uſually 
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in ſeaſon in September, October, and No- 
vember, though they will couple and bring 
forth at all times. They retain, however, much 
ſurer in autumn; and the months of October 
and November are preferred, becauſe the graſs 
will be young and tender when the kids begin 
to eat. They go about five months with young 
and bring forth at the beginning of the ſixth; 
they ſuckle their young a month or five weeks; 
ſo that about ſix and twenty weeks may be 
reckoned from the time of their coupling 
to the kids firſt beginning to feed on paſ- 
ture. e . 

When kept among ſheep they do not mix 
with them, but always precede the flock. They 

prefer feeding ſeparately, are fond of getting 
upon the tops of hills, and even upon the moſt 
ſteep and craggy parts of mountains. They 
find a ſufficiency of food on heaths, barren and 
uncultivated grounds. Great attention is ne- 
ceſſary to keep them from corn, vines, and 
young plantations, as they are great deſtroyers, 
and eat with avidity the tender barks, and 
young ſhoots of trees, and thus prove tatal to 
their growth. They avoid humid and marſhy 
fields, or rich paſtures: they are ſeldom kept 
on flat lands, becauſe it does not agree with 
them, and it makes their fleſh ill-talicd. In 
vol v. Nn mot 
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moſt warm climates goats are raiſed in great 


numbers, and never put into the ſtables. In 


France they would periſh if not preſerved from 
the inclemency of the winter. It is not ne- 
ceſſary to give them litter in the ſummer, 
though abſolutely ſo in winter; and as all 
moiſture is very hurtful to them they ſhould 
dever be ſuffered to lie upon their own dung, 
They ſhould be taken out into the fields very 
early in the morning, whilſt the dew is on the 
graſs, which, though hurtful to ſheep, is very 
ſalutary for goats. As they are untractable 


and wandering animals, the moſt active and 
robuſt man cannot manage more than fifty of 


them. They ſhould never be ſuffered to go 
out during ſnow or hoar froſt, but be kept in 
the ſtable, and fed with herbage, ſmall branches 
of trees, gathered in autumn, or on cabbages, 


turnips, and other roots. The more they eat, 


the greater is their quantity of milk ; to en- 
creaſe their milk ſtill more, they are made to 
drink a great deal, by mixing a little nitre, or 
ſalt in their water. They may be milked in 
fifteen days after they have brought forth, and 
will continue to give a conſiderable quantity 

twice a day, for four or five months. 
The female produces one kid, ſometimes 
two, very rarely three, and never more than 
| four; 
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four; ſhe continues to breed from one year or 
eighteen months, until the is ſeven years of 
age. The he goat will propagate as long, if 
proper care is taken of him; but he commonly 
becomes uſeleſs at about five. He is then ſent 
to fatten among the old and young male goats 
which have been caſtrated to render their fleſh 
more juicy and tender. They are fattened 
with great care, in the ſame manner as wedders, 
but they are never ſo good, excepting in very 
warm climates, where mutton is always ill- 
taſted. The ſtrong ſmell of the goat does 
not proceed from his fleſh but his ſkin. Theſe 
animals are not permitted to grow old, or 
perhaps they might live to ten or twelve years; 
but it is uſual to kill them as ſoon as they 
ceaſe to multiply, becauſe the older they are the 
worſe is their fleſh. Both male and female 
goats have horns, with a very few exceptions; 
they vary very much in the colour of th.i; hair: 
it is ſaid that thoſe which are white, and have 
no horns, give the moſt milk, and that the black 
ones are the ſtrongeſt. Though they coſt. 
very little for their food they produce a con- 
ſiderable profit; their fleſh, tallow, hair, and 
ſkin, are all valuable commodities, . Their 
milk is more wholeſome and better than that 
of the ſheep; it is uſed in medicine, curdles 
Nn2 ceaſily, 
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eaſily, and makes very good cheeſe. The fe- 
males will allow themſelves to be ſuckled by 
young children, for whom their milk 1; ex- 
cellent nouriſhment. Like cows and ſheep 
they are ſncked by the viper, and alſo by a 
bird, called in France, the Goat-ſucker, which 
faſtens to their teats during the night, and, as 
ſome ſay, makes them loſe their milk for ever 
after. 
Goats have no inciſive teeth in the upper 
jaw; thoſe in the under fall out, and are re— 
placed in the ſame time and manner as thoſe of 
the ſheep. Their age may be aſcertained by 
the knobs in their horns, and their teeth. The 
number of teeth in the female goats is not 
always the ſame, but they uſually have fewer 
than the male, whoſe hair is alſo more rough, 
and who has the beard and horns longer, 
Theſe animals, like the ox and ſheep, have four 
ſtomachs, and chew the cud. Their ſpecies is 
more generally diffuſed than that of ſheep, and 
goats ſimilar to ours are found in many parts 
of the world: only in Guinea, and other warm 
climates they are ſmaller, and in Muſcovy and 
the more northern regions, they are larger. 
The goats of Angora and Syria, with ears 
hanging down, are of the ſame ſpecies with 
ours, as they intermix together, and will 


produce 
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produce in theſe climates : the males have horns 
almoſt as long as the common kind, but their 
directions are very different, they are extended 
horizontally from each ſide of the head, and 
form ſpirals ſomewhat like a ſcrew. The horns 
of the female are ſhort, they bend backwards, 
then turn down, and their points come forward 
ſo as nearly to approach their eyes; but the di- 
rections of theſe ſometimes vary. Theſe de- 
 ſeriptions are from a male and female goat 
which I have ſeen. Like moſt Syrian animals, 
their hair was very long and thick, and ſo fine 
that ſtuffs have been made of it almoſt as hand- 
ſome and gloſſy as our ſilks. 


SUPPLEMENT, 


PONTOPPIDAN fays, that goats abound 
in Norway, and that more than 80,000 raw 
hides are annually exported from Bergen alone, 
beſides thoſe which are dreſſed. But they 
ſeem peculiarly calculated for this country, as 
they ſearch for their food upon high and rugged 


mountains 
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mountains, are very ccurageous, and fo far 
from fearing the wolf, will even aſſiſt the 
dogs in repelling their attacks upon the 
flock, © | 


=—_ — <= —— _—_— 


THE SWINE, THE HOG OF SIAM, AND THE 
"WILD: Boa. 


1 SHALL treat of theſe three at the ſame 


time, becauſe they form but one ſpecies. The 
one is wild, and the other two the ſame animal 
only domeſtic; and though they are different 
in ſome external marks, and perhaps in ſome. 
of their habits, yet theſe differences are not 


very eſſential, but relate only to their condi- 


tion; they are not much changed by their do- 
meſtie ſtate ; as they will intermix and pro- 
duce fertile individuals; the only character 
which conſtitutes a diſtindt and permanent 
ſpecies. 5 


It 


—— 
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It is ſingular in theſe animals that their ſpe- 
cies ſeems to be entirely diſtin by itſelf, and 
not connected with any other, which way be 
conſidered as principal or acceſſary, like that 
of the horſe with the aſs, or the goat with the 
ſheep; nor is it ſubject to a variety of races 


like the dog ; it participates of many ſpecies, 


yet eſſentially differs from all. Let thoſe who 
would circumſcribe the immenſity of nature 
into narrow ſyſtems, attend to this animal, and 
they will find it ſurmounts their methodical ar- 
rangements. In its extremities it has no re- 
ſemblance to whole-hoofed animals, being 
rather cloven-hoofed, and yet it does not re- 
ſemble them fairly, becauſe though it appears 
to have but two toes, yet it has four concealed. 


within; nor does the hog reſemble thoſe which 


have the toes ſeparated, ſince he walks only 
on two toes, and the other two are neither fo 
placed, nor extended ſufficiently, to be made 
uſe of in that reſpect. Shall we conſider this 
as an error in nature, and that theſe two toes 
ſo concealed ought not to be reckoned? If fo 


it ſhould be remembered that this error is con- 
ſtant; that beſides the other bones of the feet 


do not reſemble cloven- footed animals, and 
that there are ſtriking differences in many other 
reſpects, for the latter have horns and no in- 

eiſive 
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cilive teeth in the upper jaw, they have four 
ſtor:achs, chew the cud &c. while the hog, 
on the contrary, has no horns, but one ſtomach, 
does not chew the cud, and has cutting teeth 
both above and below; thus it is evident, he 
neither belongs to the ſpecies of hoofed or 
cloven-footed animals, with as little propriety 
can he be ranked among the web-footed animals 
ſince he differs from them not only in the ex- 
tremities of the feet; but in the teeth, ſtomach, 


inteſtines, and internal parts of generation. 
All that can be ſaid is, that in ſome reſpects 


he forms the ſhade between the whole and clo- 
ven-footed animals, and in others between the 
cloven-footed, and digitated animals; for he 
differs leſs from the whole-hoofed quadrupeds 
in the form and number of his teeth than from 


others; he alſo reſembles them in the length 


of his jaw, and, like them, has but one ſto- 


mach; but by an appendage annexed to it, as 


well as by the poſition of the inteſtines, he 
ſeems nearly to approach the cloven-footed 
animals, or thoſe who chew the cud. He 
likewiſe reſembles them in the external parts 
of generation, at the ſame time in the make of 


its legs, habits of body, number of young, it 


approaches very near to the digitated quadru- 
peds. 1 


Ariſtotle 
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Ariſtotle was the firſt who divided quadru- 
peds into whole-hoofed, cloven-footed, and 
digitated, and he allows, that the hog is of an 
ambiguous ſpecies; but the only reaſon he gives 
is, that in Illyria, and ſome other places there 
are hogs with whole hoofs. This animal is 
alſo a kind of exception to the two general 
rules of nature, namely, that the larger the 
animals the leſs young they produce, and that 
digitated animals are the moſt prolific. The 
hog, though far above the middling ſize, pro- 
duces more than any other quadruped. By 
this fertility, as well as by the formation of 
the ovary of the female, it even ſeems to torm 
the extremity of the viviparous ſpecies, and to 
approach the oviparous. In ſhort, the hog 
ſeems to be of an equivocal nature, or rather 
appears ſo to thoſe who conſider the hypo- 
thetical order of their ideas conſtitutes the 
com:non order of Nature, and who only per- 
_ ceive, in the infinite chain of beings, ſome ap- 


parent points to which they would refer eyery 
natural occurrence. 
[t is not by circumſcribing the ſphere of Na- 


ture that we can become perfectly acquainted 
with her: we cannot judge of her by making 
her act with our particular views; nor is it by 
aſcribing our ideas to her author that we can 
vol. v. O0 penetrate 
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penetrate into his deſigns. Inſtead of con- 


fining and limiting the powers of Nature we 
ſhould extend them to immenſity; we ought 
to look on nothing as impoſſible, but that 
every thing which may be really has exiſtence. 
Ambiguous ſpecies, and irregular productions, 


would then ceaſe to ſurpriſe, and appear equally 
as neceſſary as others in the infinite order of 


things; they fill up the intervals, form the 


Immediate points, and mark the extremities of 


the chain. "Theſe beings preſent the human 


_ underſtanding curious examples, where Na- 


ture, appearing to act leſs conformable to her- 


. ſelf, makes a greater diſplay of her powers, 


and enables us to trace ſingular characters, 


which indicate that her deſigns are more ge- 


neral than our confined views, and that if ſhe 

does nothing in vain, neither is ſhe regulated 

by the deſigns we attribute to her. 
Should we not reflect on this ſingular con- 


formation of the hog? He appears not to 


have been formed on an original and perfect 
plan, ſince he is compoſed of parts peculiar to 
other animals, and has evidently parts of which 
he makes no uſe, particularly the toes above 
deſcribed, notwithſtanding the bones are per- 
fectly formed. Nature is far from being in- 
fluenced by final cauſes in the conformation of 


beings; 
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beings; why, then, may ſhe not ſometimes 
give redundant parts, ſince ſhe ſo often with- 
holds thoſe which are effential? How many 
animals are deficient both in ſenſes and mem 
bers? Why ſhould we ſuppoſe, that in each 
individual every part is uſeful to the others, and 
neceſſary to the whole? Is it not ſufficient 
that they are found together, that they are not 
hurtful, can grow without hindrance, and un- 
fold without obliterating each other? All 
things which are not hoſtile enough to deſtroy 
each other certainly can ſubſiſt together; and 
perhaps there are, in moſt beings, fewer re- 
lative, uſeful, or neceſſary parts, than thoſe 
whichare indifferent, uſeleſs, or ſuperabundant; 
but as we would always bring things to a 
certain end when parts have no apparent uſes, 
we elther ſuppole they have hidden ones, or in- 
vent relations which have no foundation, and 
only ſerve to lead us into errors. We do not 
conlider that we alter the philoſophy, and 
change the ſenſe of the object, when inſtead of 
enquiring how Nature acts we endeavour to 
divine the end and cauſe of her acting. This 
general prejudice, which is too frequently 
adopted, ſerves only to blind our ignorance, 
and is both uſeleſs and oppoſite to the en- 
quiry after, and diſcovery of, the effects of Na- 
O 0 2 ture. 
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ture. Without quitting our ſubje& we can 
give ſome examples, where the intentions we ſo 
vainly aſcribe to Nature are evidently contra- 
dicted. It is ſaid the phalanges are formed 
merely to produce fingers or toes, yet in the 
hog they are uſeleſs, ſince they do not form 
toes which the animal can make any advantage 
of; and in cloven-footed animals there are ſmall 
bones which do not form phalanges. If then 
it was the deſign of Nature to produce toes, it 
1s evident that in the hog ſhe has not more 
than half executed her purpoſe, and in the 

others ſhe has ſcarcely began it. ; 
The allantois is a membrane which is found 
with the foetus of the ſow, mare, cow, and 
many other animals. This membrane adheres 
to the bladder, and is ſaid to be placed there 
for the purpoſe of receiving the urine of the 
foetus while it is in the belly of the mother ; 
and at the inſtant of birth an inconſiderable 
quantity of liquor is found in the allantois; in 
the cow, where perhaps it is moſt abundant, it 
never amounts to more than a few pints; and 
the extent of the membrane is ſo great, there is 
not any proportion between that and the liquor. 
This membrane, when filled with air, forms 
a kind of double packet, in the ſhape of a 
creſcent, thirteen or fourteen feet long, and from 
nine 
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nine to twelve inches broad. Can it require a 
veſſel capable of containing ſeveral cubic feet 
to receive three or four pints of water? The 
bladder of the fœtus, if not pierccd at the 
bottom, would ſullice to contain this liquor, as 
it does in mankind, and thoſe animals where : 
the allantois has not been diſcovered; it is, 
therefore, plain this men. brane is not deſigned 
to receive the urine of the foetus, nor for any 
purpoſe we are capable of imagining, tor if it 
was to be filled it would form a bulk as large 
as the body in which it was contained „ beſides, 
as it burits at the moment of birth, and is 
thrown away with the other mcmbranes w hich 
envelope the fœtus, it is certainly as uſcleſs 
then as it was before. 
The nuraber of teats, it has been ſaid, in 
every ſpecies of animals, correſpond; with the 
number of young which the female can pio— 
duce and ſuckle. Why then has the male, 
which never produces, uſually the ſame nim- 
ber of teats as the female? and why-ſthould the 
fow, which fometimes produces cighteen or 
twenty pigs, never have more than twelve tcats, 
and ſometimes leſs? Does not this prove that 
it is not by final cauſes that we can judge of 
the works of Nature, and that we ought not 
to determine but by examining how ſhe acts, 
| and 
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and by employing the phyſical reaſons which 
preſent themſelves in the immenſe variety of her 
productions. Allowing that this method, which 
is the only one that can conduct us to real 
knowledge, is more difficult than the other, 
and that there are an infinity of facts in Na- 
ture, which, like the preceding, cannot be ap- 
plied with ſucceſs, inſtead of ſearching for the 
uſe of this great capacity in the allantois, we 
ought to enquire into thoſe phyſical relations 
which may indicate the origin of its produc- 
tion; by obſerving, for example, that in ani- 
mals, whoſe ſtomachs and inteſtines are not 
very large, the allantois is either very ſmall or 
does not exiſt, and that conſequently the pro- 
duction of this membrane has ſome connection 
with the ſize of the inteſtines, &c. By con- 
ſidering, in the ſame manner, that the number 
of teats is not equal to thoſe of the young, 
admitting only that the moſt prolific animals 
have the greateſt number of teats, we may 
conceive that this numerous production de- 
pends on the conformation of the interior parts 
of generation, and the teats being alſo the ex- 
ternal dependencies of the ſame parts, there is 
between the number and arragement of thoſe 
parts and that of the paps a phyſical relation, 
which we ſhould endeavour to inveſtigate. 


But 
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But I only here endeavour to point out the 
right path, without entering into a diſcuſſion ; 
yet I muſt obſerve, that numerous productions 
depend more upon the internal conſtruction of 
the parts of generation than any other cauſe. 
It certainly does not depend upon the quantity 

of ſemen emitted, otherwiſe the horſe, ſtag, 
ram, and goat, would be more prolific than the 
dog, cat, and other animals, who produce a great 
number of young, though they have but very 
little in proportion to their ſize; neither does 
the number of young depend upon the fre- 
quency of coition, for once coupling of the 
hog and the dog is ſufficient to produce a great 
many young; the length of time occupied in 
the emiſſion has no effect in this reſpect, for 
the dog remains long only becauſe he is re- 
| tained by an obſtacle in the conformation of 
the parts; and though the boar has not this 
obſtacle yet remains longer coupled than moſt 
animals, no concluſions can be drawn from that 
in favour of the numerous productions of the 
ſow, ſince a cock requires not more than an 
inſtant to fecundate all the eggs an hen will 
produce in a month. 1 ſhall have occaſion to 
unfold the ideas I have accumulated, with a 
view to prove that one ſimple probability, or 
doubt, when founded on phyſical relations, pro- 
duces 
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duces more light and advantages than all the 
final caufes put together. N 

To the ſingularities already related we ſhall 
add ſome others. The fat of the hog differs 
from that of almoſt every other quadruped, 
not only in its conſiſtence and quality, but its 
poſition in the body of the animal. The fat 
of man, and thoſe animals which have no ſuet, 
ſuch as the dog, horſe, &c. 1s pretty equally 
mixed with the fleſh ; the ſuet of the ſheep, 
goat, deer, &c. is found only at the extremities 
of the fleih ; but the fat of the hog is neither 
mixed with the fleſh nor collected at its ex- 
- tremities, but covers the animal all over, and 
forms a thick, diſtin, and continued layer be- 
tween the fleſh and the ſkin. This peculiarity 
alſo attends the whale, and other cetaceous 
animals. A ſtill greater ſingularity is, that the 
hog never ſheds any of his cutting teeth, like 
man, the horſe, ox, ſheep, &c. but they con- 
tinue to grow during life. He has ſix cuiting 
teeth in the under jaw, and a correſponding 
number in the upper, but, by an irregularity, 
of which there is not another example in Na- 
ture, the bottom ones are of a very different 
form from the upper, for inſtead of being 
inciſive and ſharp the latter are long, cylin- 
drical, blunt at the points, and form an angle 
5 | almoſt 
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almoſt even with the upper jaw, ſo that their 
extremities apply to each other very obliquely. 
It is only the hog, and two or three other 
ſpecies of animals, which have the canine 
teeth very long; they differ from other tceth 
by coming out of the mouth, and growing 
during their whole lives. In the elephant, and 
ſea-cow, they are cylindrical, and ſome feet in 
length; in the wild boar, and male hog, they 
are partly bent in the form of a circle, and I 
have ſeen them from nine to ten incues long; 
they are deep in the ſocket, and, like thoſe of 
the elephant, have a cavity at the ſuperior ex- 
tremity; but the elephant and ſea-cow have 
theſe tuſks only in the upper jaw, and are with- 
out canine teeth in the under; while the male 
| hog, and wild boar, have them in both jaws, 
and thoſe of the under are the moſt uſeful to 
the animal; they are alſo the moſt dangerous, 
as it is with the lower tuſks the wild boar 
wounds thoſe he attacks. 

The ſow, wild ſow, and the hog which is 
cut, have theſe cauine teeth in the under jaw, 
but they do not grow like thoſe of the boar, 
and ſcarcely appear out of the mouth. Beſide 
thefe ſixteen teeth. that is, twelve inciſive and 
four canine, they have twenty-eight grinders, 
which make forty-four in the whole. The 
VOL, V. IS 2 wild 
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wild boar, fg. 29.) has the tuſks larger, the 
ſnout ſtronger, and the head longer than the 


domeſtic hog; (fig. 28.) his feet are always 


larger, his toes more nr and his briſtles 
always black. 
Of all quadrupeds the hog appears the moſt 


rough and brutal, and the imperfections of his 


make ſeem to influence his nature; all his ways 


are uncouth, all his appetites unclcan, all his 
ſenfations are confined to a furious luſt and 
brutal gluttony ; he devours, without diſtinc- 
tion, every thing that comes in his way, even 
his own young ſoon after their birth. His vo- 
raciouſneſs ſeems to proceed from the continual 
wants of his ſtomach, which is immoderately 
large; and the coarſeneſs of his appetite is pro- 
bably owing to the dullneſs of his ſenſes, both 
as to taſte and fecling. The roughneſs of the 
hair, hardneſs. of the ſkin, and thickneſs of the 
fat, render theſe animals inſenſible to blows. 
Mice have been known to lodge on their backs, 
and to eat their ſkin and fat without their ſeem- 
ing ſenſible of it. Their other ſenſes are good, 
and it is well known to huntſmen, that wild 
boars hear and ſmell at a great diſtance, ſince 
in order to ſurpriſe him they are obliged to 
waich in ſilence during the night, and to place 
themſelves oppoſite to the wind, to prevent his 

having 
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having notice of them by the ſmell, which in- 
variably makes them change their road, 

The imperfection in the ſenſes of taſte and 
feeling is ſtill more augmented by a leprous 
diſeaſe which renders him almoſt abſolutely in- 
ſenſible. This diforder proceeds perhaps leſs 
from the texture of the ſkin and fleſh of this 
animal than from his natural filth, and the cor- 
ruption which muſt reſult from the putrid food 
which he frequently devours ; for the wild boar 
who ufually lives upon corn, fruits, acorns, and 
roots, is not ſubject to this diſtemper, nor is 
the pig while it continues to fuck, The diſ- 
order is only to be prevented in the domeitic hog 
by keeping him in a clean {table and feeding 
him with wholeſome food: his flcſh will become 
excellent and his fat firm and brittle, if he is 
kept for a fortnight or three weeks before he 
is killed in a clean ſtable, without litter, giving 
him no other food than dry wheat, and letting 
him drink but little ; for this purpoſe a hog of 
about a year old and nearly fat ſhould be ſe— 
lected. 

The uſual method of fattening hogs, is to 
give them plenty of barley, acorns, cabbages, 
boiled peas, roots, and water mixed with bran. 
In two months they are fat; their lard is thick 
but neither firm nor white; and their fleſh, 

P'p2 though 
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though good, is rather inſipid. They may be 
fatte: ed at a leſs expence in woody countries, 
by conducting them into foreſts during autumn, 
when acorns, cheſnuts, beech-maſt, mult quit 
their huſks and tall from the trees. They eat 
indiicriminately all wild fruits, and fatten in a 
ſh. ime, eſpecially if a little warm water 
mixed with brian and peaſe- meal is given to 
them every night on their return home; this 
drink makes them fleep and augments their fat 
to ſuch a degree that they are ſometimes un- 
able to walk or ſcarcely move. They fatten 
much the quickeſt in autumn, both on account 
of the plenty of food and becauſe they loſe 
much leſs by perſpiration than in the ſummer 
months. | 

It is not neceſſary in fattening the hog, to 
wait, as with other cattle, until he is full 
crown for the older he is the more difficult it 
is to fatten him, and hi- fleſh decreaſes in gocd- 
neſs with age. Caſtration, which ſhould al- 
ways precede fattening, is uſualiy performed 
when they are fix months old, and either in 
ſpring or autumn, as both heat and cold are 
injurious to the healing of the wound. When 
this operation is pertormed in the ſpring, they 
are generally fit tor fattening the following 
autumn. They continue growing for four or 


h yo 
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ſive years, and even to that period it is not li- 
mited, as boars kept for propagation ſometimes 
encreaſe in ſize during the ſixth, and the wild 
boar is always larger in proportion to the num- 
ber of his years: the life of which ſometimes 
extends to 25 or 30. According to Ariſtotle 
hogs live twenty years, and both males and fe- 
males are fertile till the fifteenth. They can 
couple by the age of nine or twelve months, 
but it is better to keep them ſeparate until they 
are eighteen months or two years. The ſows 
have but few young at the firſt litter, and thoſe 
are generally weak, even when a year old; the 
is at all times in ſeaſon and ſolicits the male; ſhe 
goes four months after copulation, and litters at 
the beginning of the fifth; ſhe will receive the 
male almoſt immediately after and conſecuently 
bring forth twice in the year. The wild ſow 
has but one litter in the ycar, and as ſhe per- 
fectly reſembles the domeſtie one in every other 
reſpeQ, this difference may ariſe both from her 
not having the ſame kind of nouriſhment, and 
being obliged to ſuekle her young much longer. 
In fifteen days pigs are fit to kill; as many fe- 
males are unnecellary, and as caſtrated hogs 
bring moſt profit, it is cuſtomary not to leave 
with the mother, after that period, more than 
one or two females, and ſeven or eight malcs. 

N The 
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The boars kept for propagation ſhould have 
a thick body, rather ſhort than long, a large 
| head, ſhort ſnout, long ears, ſmall fiery cycs, a 
thick neck, flat belly, broad thighs, ſhort thick 
legs, and ſtrong black briſtles. Black hogs 
are always ſtronger than white ones. The 
ſow ſhould have a large body, ſpacious belly, 
and Jarge dugs, and ſome attention ſhould be 
paid to her being of a mild diſpoſition. After 
conception ſhe thould be taken from the male, 
as he will ſometimes do her an injury: ſhe 
hon: be plentiuliy fed when the litters, and 
watched left ſhe deſtroys her young; and the 
male mult then be carefully kept away, or he 
will devour the whole of them. It is common 
to let the females. go with the males in the 
ſpring, that they may litter in the ſummer, and 
that the pigs may acquire ſtrength before 
winter; unleſs wnen two liters are required 
in the year, then the is put to the male in 
November, and again at the beginning of May: 
ſome of them will regularly produce every five 
months. The wild fow generally goes with 
the male in January, and brings forth in June; 
ſhe ſackics her young three or four months, 
and they never ſeparate from her before they 
are two or three years old; and it 1s not un- 
Common to ice ker ACCOMPpAnies With two or 
three 
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three different litters at a time. The domeſtic 
ſow is not permitted to ſuckle her young two 
months; as carly as three weeks they go with 
the mother to the fields, by way of being 
habituated to her mode of living, and five 
weeks atterwaras they are weaned, when, for 
tome ſhort time they have a little milk, mixed 
with bran, given them morning and cvening. 
Hogs are particularly fond of carth-worm and 
roots, for the purpolc of procuring which it is 
that they tear up the ground with their ſnouts. 
The wild boar, wio has a ſtronger ſnout than 
the domeliic one, digs deeper, and nearly in a | 
ſtraight line, while the latter does it very irre- 
gularly. 
The wild boars do not ſeparate from their 
mothers unit the third year, and to which age 
thy are called by hunters ſtock-beafts, from 
that circumſtance. They never go alone until 
they are ſtrong enough to encounter the wolf. 
When they have young they form themſelves 
into Jocks, and it attacked the largeſt and 
ſtrongeſt front the enemy, and by prefling 
againſt the weak ones Keep them in the mid- 
dle; the domeitic hogs follow the fame method, 
and theretore require not to be guarded with 
dogs. They aie very untraciable, and one 
nan cannot manage more than fifty of thein at 


a time. 
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a time. They procure a number of will 
fruits in autumn and winter by being taken to 
the woods, as they do worms and roots in 
moiſt lands in ſummer, b.th ot which are good 
for them; and they may be allowed to go 
into waſte and fallow lands during the ſpring. 
From March to October they are taken out as 
ſoon as the dew is off the ground, and kept to 
feed till ten o'clock; about two they are ſuffered 
to go out again, and continue till the evening. 
In the winter they are only let out when the 
weather is fine, as dew, ſnow, and rain, are 
very injurious to them. When a heavy rain 
or {torm comes on, it is not uncommon to ſee 
them deſert the flock one after another, and 
run and cry until they arrive at the ſtable- door; 
and it is the youngeſt which cry the loudeſt; 
this cry is different from their uſual grunting, 
and reſembles that which they make when tied 
up for ſlaughter. The male cries leſs than the 
female; and the wild boar ſeldom cries but 
when he is wounded in fighting with another; 
the wild ſow cries more often, and when ſud- 
denly ſurpriſed will blow with ſuch violence as 
to be heard at a great diſtance. 

Although theſe animals are great gluttons, 
yet they do not attack or devour other animals; 
fometimes, however, they eat corrupted fleth, 


Wild 
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Wild boars have been ſeen to eat horſe-fleſh, 
and the ſkin of the deer, and the claws of 
birds have been found in their ſtomach ; but 
this is, perhaps, more from neceſſity than in- 
ſtint. It cannot, nevertheleſs, be denicd that 
they are very fond of blood, and of freſh and 
blood fleth, ſince they will eat their own young, 
and even children in the cradle. Whenever 
they find any thing ſucculent or humid they 
firſt lick and then ſwallow it. It is common 
for a whole herd of theſe animals to ſtop 
round a heap of new-dug clay, and though it 
is but very little unctuous they will all lick it, 
and ſome of them ſwallow great quantities. 
Their gluttony is as groſs as their nature is 
brutal: they have ſcarcely any diſtinct ſenti- 
ments; the young ones hardly know their 
mothers, for they are very apt to miſtake her, 
and to ſuck the firſt ſow that will permit them. 
Fear and neceſlity ſeem to give more inſtinct 
and ſentiment to wild hogs, for the young are 
more attached to their mother, who alſo ap- 
pears more attentive to them than does the do- 
meſtic ſow. In the rutting ſeaſon the male 
follows the female, and generally ſtays about 
a month with her in the thickeſt and moſt 
ſolitary parts of the foreſt: he is then more 
fierce than ever, and becomes perfectly furious 
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if another male endeavours to occupy his place; 
in that caſe they fight, wound, and ſometimes 
kill each other. The wild ſow is never furious 
but when her young is in danger; and it may 
be remarked in general, that in almoſt all wild 
animals the males are more ferocious in the 
rutting ſeaſon, and the females when they have 
young. | 
The wild boar is hunted by dogs, or taken 
by ſurpriſe in the night, by the light of the 
moon. As he flies ſlowly, leaves a ſtrong odour 
behind him, defends himſelf againſt the dogs, 
and wounds them dangerouſly, he ſhould not 
be hunted by dogs deſigned for the ſtag, &c. as 
it will ſpoil their ſcent, and give them the habit 
of moving ſlowly. Maſtiffs will ſerve the 
purpoſe, and are eaſily trained to it. The 
oldeſt only ſhould be attacked, and they are 
eaſily known by the tracks of their feet; a 
young boar of three years old is difficult to 
take, becauſe he runs a great way without 
ſtopping ; but the old boar does not run far, 
\ ſuffers himſelf to be cloſe hunted, and has no 
great fear of the dogs. In the day he uſually 
hides himſelf in the moſt unfrequented part of 
the wood, and comes out in the night in queſt 
of food. In ſummer it 1s very eaſy to ſurpriſe 
him, eſpecially in the cultivated fields, where 
the 
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the grain is ripe, which he will frequent every 
night. As ſcon as he is killed the hunters cut 
off his teſticles, for their odour is ſo ſtrong 
that in five or {ix hours the whole of his fleſh 
would be inteQcd. Of an old wild boar the 
head only is good to eat, while every part of 
the young one, ot not more than one year old, 
is extiemely delicate. The fleſh of the do- 
meſtic boar is ſtill worſe than that of the wild 
one, and it is only by caſtration and fattening 
that they are rendered fit to eat. The ancients 
caſtrated the young wild boars, which they 
could get from their mothers, and then re— 
turned them again into the woods, where they 
ſoon grew fat, and their fleſh was much better 
than that of domeſtic hogs. 
No one who lives in the country is ignorant 
of the profits ariſing from the hog; his fleſh 
ſells for more than that of the ox, and his lard 
for nearly double ; the blood, inteſtines, feet, 
and tongue, are all prepared and uſed as food. 
The dung of the hog is colder than that of 
other animals, and ſhould not be uſed for any 
but hot and dry lands. The fat of the in- 
teſtines and web, which differs from the com- 
mon lard, is employed tor greaſing whecls, and 
many other purpoſes. Sieves are made of the 
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ſein, and bruſhes and pencil-bruſhes are made 
of the hair and briſtles. The fleſh of this 
animal takes ſalt better, and will keep longer 
than that of any other. 

This ſpecies, though very abundant, and 
greatly ſpread over Europe, Aſia, and Africa, 


were not found on the new continent till 


they were tranſported thither by the Spaniards, 


and who alſo took large black hogs to almoſt 
all the iſlands of America. They have be- 
come wild, and multiplied greatly in many 
places: they reſemble our wild boars, and 
their bodies are ſhorter, their heads larger, and 
their ſkins thicker than the domeſtic hogs, 
which in warm climates are all black, like the 
wild boar. on 
By one of thoſe prejudices which ſuper- 
ſtition alone could produce and ſupport, the 
Mahometans are deprived of this animal; hav- 
ing been told hogs are unclean they do not 
either touch or feed on them. The Chineſe, 
on the contrary, are very fond of their fleſh ; 
iney raiſe numerous herds of them, and pork 
is their principal food; and this circumſtance 
is ſaid to have prevented them from receiving 
the law of Mahomet. The hogs of China, 
Slam, and India, differ from thoſe of Europe ; 
Fg they 
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they are ſmaller, have ſhorter legs, and their 
fleſh is much more white and delicate. Some 
of them have been rearcd in France, and they 
will intermix and produce with the common 
hogs. The negroes raiſe great numbers of 
logs, and though there are but few among the 
Moors, or in the countries inhabited by the 
Mahometans, yet wild boars are as plenty! in 
Africa and in Aſia as in Europe. 

Thus theſe animals are not conſned to any 
particular climates; it is only obſervable, that 
the boar, by becoming domcitic, d generates 
more in cold than in warm climates. A degree 
of temperature is ſuſſicient to change their 
colour. Hogs are commonly white in the 
northern parts of France, as they are in 
Vivarais, while in Dauphiny, which is not far 
diſtant, they are all black; thoſe of Languedoc, 
Provence, Spain, italy, India, China, and. 
America, are alſo of the ſame colour. The 
hog of Siam has a greater reſemblance to the 
domeſtic hog than to the wild boar. One of 
the moſt evident marks of degencration is iur- 
niſhed by the ears, which become more ſupple 
and pendant as the animal changes into a do— 
meſtic ſtate; in ſhort, the cars of the domeſtic 
hog are not ſo {tiff are much longer, and more 
pendant 
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pendant than thoſe of the wild boar, which 
ought to be regarded as che model of the 
ſpecies. 


THE DOG. 


; IT is neither the largeneſs of make, elegance 
| of form, ſtrength of body, freedoin ot motions, 
nor all the exterior qualities, which conſtitute 
the nobleſt properties in an animated being ; 
in mankind genius is preferred to figure, courage 
to ſtrength, and ſentiment to beauty; ſo we 
conſider the interior qualities in an animal as 
the moſt eſtimable; for it is by thoſe he differs 
from the automaton, riſes above the vegetable 
ſpecies, and approaches nearer to man. It is 
ſentiment which ennobles, regulates, and en- 
livens his being, which gives activity to all his 
organs, and birth to deſire and motion. The 
perfection of an animal depends, then, upon 
ſentiment alone, and the more this is extended 
the more are his faculties and reſources aug- 
mented, and the greater are his relations with 


the 
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the reſt of the univerſe. When this ſentiment 
is delicate, and improved by inſtruction, the 
animal becomes worthy to ailociate with man ; 
he knows how to concur with his deſigns, to 
watch for his ſafe y, to defend and to flatter 
him with careſles ; by repeating performances 
of theſe ſervices he conciliates the affection of 
his maſter, and from his tyrant makes him his 
protector. | 

The dog, independent of his beauty, ſtrength, 
vivacity, and nimbleneſs, has all the interior 
qualities which can attract the regard of man. 
a paſſionate and ferocious temper makes the 
wild dog dreaded by moſt animals, as much as 
the pacific diſpoſition of the domeſtic dog 
renders him agreeable ; to his maſter he flies 
with alacrity, and ſubmiſlively lays at his feet 
all his courage, ſtrength, and talents; he ſeems 
to conſult, interrogate, and ſupplicate fororders, 
which he is ſolicitous to execute; a glance of 
the eye is ſufficient, for he underſtands the 
ſmalleſt ſigns of his will. Without having 
like man, the faculty of thought, he has all the 
ardour of ſentiment, with fidelity and con- 
ſtancy in his affections; neither ambition, in- 
tereſt, nor deſire of revenge, can corrupt him, 
and he has no fear but that of diſpleaſing; he 
is all zeal, warmth, and obedience; more in- 
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clined to remember benefits than injuries ; he 
ſoon forgets ill-uſage, or at leaſt only recol- 
les it to make his attachment the ſtronger, 
Inſtead of irritating or running away, he ex- 
poſes himſelf to the ſeverity of his maſter, and 
licks the hand which cauſes his pain: he only 
oppoſes by his cries, and in the end ſubdues by 
patience and ſubmiſſion. 
Moore docile and tractable than any other 
animal, the dog is not only inſtructed in a very 
| ſhort time, but he even conforms himſelf to 
the manners, motions, and habits, of thoſe who 
command him. He aſſumes all the modes of 
the family in which he lives; like the other 
domeſtics he is haughty with the great and 
ruſtic with the peaſant. Always attentive to 
his maſter, and deſirous of pleaſing his friends, 
he is totally indifferent to ſtrangers, and op- 
poſes beggars, whom he knows by their dreſs, 
voice, and geſtures, and prevents their ap- 
proach. When the care of a houſe is com- 
mitted to him during the night he becomes 
more bold, and ſometimes perfectly ferocious ; 
he watches, goes his rounds, ſcents ſtrangers 
at a diſtance, and if they ſtop, or attempt to 
break in, he flics to oppoſe them, and by re- 
_ Iterated barkings, and other efforts of paſſion, 
he gives the alarm to the family. He is equally 
furious 
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furious againſt thieves as rapacious animals; he 
attacks, wounds, and forces from them what 
they were endeavouring to take away ; but 
contented with having conquered, he will lie 
down upon the ſpoil, nor even touch it to ſa- 
tisfy his appetite ; giving at once an example 
of courage, temperance, and fidelity. 

To determine of the importance of this ſpe- 
cies in the order of nature, let us ſuppoſe it 
never had exiſted. Without the aſſiſtance of 


the dog how could man have been able to tame 


and reduce other animals into ſlavery ? How 


could he diſcover, hunt, and deſtroy noxious and 


ſavage beaſts? To preſerve his own ſafety, and 


to render himſelf maſter of the animated world, 


it was neceſſary to make friends among thoſe 
animals whom he found capable of attachment 
to oppole them to others, therefore the train- 
ing of dogs ſeems to have been the firſt art in- 
vented by man, and the fruit of that art was the 
conqueſt and peaceable poſſeſſion of the earth. 


Almoſt all animals have more agility, ſwift- 


neſs, ſtrength, and even courage than man. 
Nature has furniſhed them better ; their ſenſes, 


but above all that of ſmelling, is more perfect. 


To have gained over a tractable and courageous 
ſpecies like the dog, was acquiring new ſenſes 
and faculties. The machines and inſtruments 
VOL-V; R r | which 
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which we have invented to improve or extend 
our other ſenſes, do not come near, for utility, 
thoſe nature has preſented to us; which by ſup- 
plying the defeCts of our ſmelling, have furniſh- 


ed us with the great and permanent means of 


conqueſt and dominion. The dog, faithful to 
man, will always preſerve a portion of his em- 


pire, and a degree of ſuperiority over other ani- 


mals; he reigns at the head of a flock, and 


makes himſelf better underſtood than the voice 
of the ſhepherd; ſafety, order, and diſcipline are 
the fruits of his vigilance and activity; they are 
a people ſubmitted to his management, whom 
he conducts and protects, and againſt whom he 


never employs force, but for the preſervation 
of peace and good order. But in war againſt 


his enemies, or wild animals, his courage ſhines 
forth, his underſtanding is diſplayed, and his 
natural and acquired talents are united. As 
ſoon as he hears the noiſe of arms, as ſoon as 
the horn, or the huntſman's voice gives the 
alarm, filled with a new ardour the dog ex- 
preſſes his joy by the moſt lively tranſports, 
and ſhews by his emotions and cries, his im- 
patience for combat and his deſire to conquer, 
Sometimes he moves along with cautious 
filence to diſcover and ſurpriſe his enemy ; at 


others he traces the animal ſtep by ſtep, and 


by 
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by different tones indicates the diſtance, ſpe- 
cies, and even age of what he is in purſuit of. 
Puſhed, intimidated, and deſpairing of ſafety in 
flight alone, animals make uſe of all their fa- 
culties and oppoſe craft to ſagacity. In no in- 
ſtance are the reſources of inſtinct more admi- 
rable: in order to make it difficult for the dog 
to trace him, the animal doubles, goes over its 
own ſteps again, by a ſingle ſpring will clear a 
hedge or highway, and ſwims over brooks and 
rivers; but being ſtill purſued and unable to 
annihilate himſelf, he endeavours to put another 
in his place; for this he ſeeks an unexperienced 
neighbour, with whom he keeps cloſe until he 
ſuppoſes their ſteps are ſufficiently intermixed 
to confound the ſcent of his, when he ſuddenly 
leaves him to become a victim to his deceived 
enemy. But the dog, by the ſuperiority which 
exerciſe and education have given him, and by 
the excellence of his ſenſations, does not loſe 
the object of his purſuit; by this ſcent he finds 
out all the windings of the labyrinth, all the 
falſe means adopted to make him go aſtray ; and 
far from abandoning the one he was in purſuit 
of for another, he redoubles his ardour, at 
length overtakes, attacks, and puts him to 
death; thus drenching in his blood both his 
hatred and revenge. 
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The inclination for hunting or war animals 
poſſeſs in common with us. Man, in a ſavage 


ſtate, knows only how to fight and to hunt. All 


earnivorous animals which have ſtrength and 
weapons hunt naturally. The lion and the 
tiger, whoſe ſtrength is ſo great that they are 
ſure to conquer, hunt alone, and without art. 


Wolves, foxes, and wild dogs, hunt in packs, 


aſſiſt each other and divide the prey, and when 
education in the domeſtic dog has improved 


this natural talent, when he is taught to repreſs 


his ardour and to regulate his motions, he hunts 
with art and knowledge, and always with ſuc- 


ceſs. In deſerts and depopulated countries, 


there are wilds dogs which differ in their man- 


ners from wolves, in no caſe but in the facility 


upon which they are tamed. They unite in 
large troops to hunt, and will attack wild 
boars, bulls, and even lions and tigers. In 
America the wild dogs ſpring from a domeſtic 
race and were tranſported thither from Europe; 
ſome of them having been forgotten or aban- 
doned in thoſe deſerts, have multiplied in ſuch 
a degree that they go in troops to inhabit 
places, where they attack the cattle, and will 
ſometimes even inſult the inhabitants, who are 
obliged to drive them away by force and kill 
them like other ferocious animals. Dogs how- 
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ever continue in this ſtate only while they re- 
main unacquainted with man, for if we ap- 
proach wild ones with gentleneſs, they ſoon 
grow tame, become familiar, and remain faith- 
fully attached to their maſters ; but the wolf 
though taken young and brought up in the 
houſe, is only gentle in his youth, never loſes 
his taſte for prey, and ſooner or latter gives 
himſelf up to his fondneſs for rapine and de- 

ſtruction. | 
The dog may be ſaid to be the only animal 
whoſe fidelity will ſtand the proof; who always 
knows his inaſter, and even his maſter's 
friends; who points out a ſtranger as ſoon as he 
arrives; who underſtands his own name, and 
knows the voices of the domeſtics; who has 
not confidence in himſe'f alone; who, when he 
has loſt his maſter, will call upon him by his 
cries and lamentations; who in long journeys, 
and which he may have travelled but once, will 
remember his way, and find out the roads; in 
fine, the dog is the only animal whoſe talents 
are evident, and whoſe education is always ſuc- 
ceſsful. Of all animals he is alſo the moſt 
ſuſceptible of impreſſions, molt cafily modified 
by moral cauſes, and moſt ſubject to alterations 
cauſed by phylical influences. The tempera- 
ment, faculties, and habits of his body vary 
: | prodigtouſly 
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prodigiouſly, and even his form is not uniform, 
In the ſame country one dog is very different 
from another, and the ſpecies ſeems quite 
changed in different climates; from thence 
ſpring the mixture and variety of races which 
are ſo great that it is impoſſible to enumerate or 
deſcribe them. From th- ſame cauſes ariſe that 
great variety ſo vilible in the height, figure, 
length of the ſnout, form of the head, length 
and direction of the ears and tail, colour, qua- 
lity and quantity of hair, &c. ſo that there 
ſeems to remain nothing conſtant in theſe ani- 
mals but the conformity of their internal orga- 
nization, and the faculty of procreating toge- 
ther. And as thoſe which differ molt from 
each other can intermix and produce fertile 
individuals, it is evident that dogs, however 
greatly they may vary, nevertheleſs conſtitute 
but one ſpecies. But what is moſt difficult to 
aſcertain in this numerous variety of races, is 
the character of the primitive ſtock. How are 
we to diſtinguiſh the effects produced by the 
influence of the climate, food, &c.? How diſ- 
cover the changes which have reſulted from an 
intermixture among themſelves, either in a 
wild or domeſtic ſtate? all theſe caufes will, 
in time, alter the moſt permanent forms, and 
the image of nature does not preſerve its purity 

in 
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in thoſe objects of which mankind have had the 
management. Thoſe animals which are inde- 
pendent and can chuſe for themſelves both their 
food and climate, are thoſe which belt preſerve 
their original impreſſions, and we may believe 
the moſt antient of their ſpecies are the moſt 
faithfully repreſented by their deſcendants. But 


thoſe which mankind have ſubdued, tranſported 
from climate to climate, whoſe food, cuſtoms, 


and manners of living he has changed, may 
alſo be thoſe which have changed moſt in their 
forms; and it is a fact that there are more 
varieties among domeſtic than wild animals; 


and as among domeſtic animals the dog is moſt 


attached to man, lives allo the moſt irregularly, 


and who poſſeſſes ſentiments to render him do- 


cile, obedient, ſuſceptible of all impreſſions, 
and ſubmiſſive to all reſtraints, it is not aſtoniſh- 
ing that he ſhould be that in which we find the 
greateſt variety not only in figure, height, and 
colour, but in every other quality. 

There are alſo other circumſtances which 
contribute to this change. The life of the 
dog is ſhort, his produce is frequent, and in 
pretty large numbers; he is perpetually be— 
neath the eye of man, and whenever, by chance 
or accident, which is not uncommon in na— 
ture, there may have appeared an individual 


poſſeſſing 
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pofleſſing ſingular charaQters, or apparent va- 
rictics, they have been perpetuated by uniting 
together thoſe individuals, and not permitting 
them to intermix with any others ; as is done 
in the preſent time, when we want to procure 
a ncw breed of dogs, or other animals. Be- 
i:des, though all the ſpecies were egually an- 
cient, yet the number of generations being ne- 
ceitarily the greateſt in thoſe whoſe lives are 
ſhort, their varieties, changes, and even de- 
generations, muſt have become more ſenſible, 
fince they mult be farther removed from their 
original ſtock than thoſe whoſe lives are 
longer. Man 1s at preſent eight times nearer 
to Adam than is the dog to the firſt of his 
race, becauſe man lives to fourſcore years, and 
"the dog to not more than ten. If, therefore, 
from any cauſe theſe two ſpecies equally de- 
gencrate, the alteration would be eight times 
more conſpicuous in the dog than in man, 
Tiioſe whoſe lives are ſo ſhort that they are 
ſucceeded every year by a new generation, are in- 
finitely more ſubject to variations of every kind, 
than thoſe which have longer lives. It is the 
fame with annual plants {ſome of which may 
be ſaid to be artificial or faQtitious), when com- 
pared with other vegetables, Wheat, for ex- 
ample, has been ſo greatly changed by men 

that 
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that it is not at preſent to be any where found 
in a ſtate of nature. It certainly has ſome re- 
ſemblance to darnel, dog-graſs, and ſeveral 
other herbs of the field, but we are ignorant to 
which its origin ought to be referred ; and as 
it is renewed every year, and ſerves for the 


common food of man, fo it has experienced 


more cultivation than any other plant, and 
conſequently undergone a greater variety of 
changes. Man can, therefore, not only make 
every individual in the univerſe uſeful to his 
wants, but, with the aid of time, change, 
modify, and improve their ſpecies; and this is 
the greateſt power he has over Nature. To 
have transformed a barren herb into wheat is 
a kind of creation, on which, however, he has 
no reaſon to pride himſelf, ſince it is only by 
the ſweat of his brow, and reiterated culture, 
that he is enabled to obtain from the boſom of 
the earth this, and ſometimes bitter, ſubſiſtence. 


Thus thoſe ſpecies, as well among vegetables 


as animals, which have been the moſt cul- 
tivated by man, are thoſe which have under- 
gone the greateſt changes; and as we are 
ſometimes, as in the example of the wheat, 
unable to know their primitive form, it is not 
impoſſible that among the numerous varieties 
of dogs which exiſt at preſent there may not 
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be one like the firſt animal of this ſpecies, al- 
though the whole of theſe breeds from him 
muſt virtually have proceeded. Nature, not- 
withſtanding, never fails to reſume her 
rights when left at liberty to act. Wheat, if 
ſown in uncultivated land, degenerates the firſt 
year; if that is likewiſe ſown it will be more 
degenerated in the ſecond generation, and if 
continued for a ſucceſſion of ages the original 
plant of the wheat would appear; and, by an 
experiment of this kind, it might be diſcovered 
how much time Nature requires to reinſtate 
herſelf, and deſtroy the effect of art, which 
reſtrained her. This experiment might caſily | 
be made on corn and plants, but it would be 
in vain to attempt it on animals, becauſe they 
would not only be difficult to couple and unite 
but even to manage, and to ſurmount that in- 
vincible repugnance they have to every thing 
which is contrary to their diſpoſitions or habits. 
We need not, therefore, expect to find out, by 
this method, which is the primitive race of 
dogs, or any other animals, which are ſubject 
to permanent varieties. But in default of the 
knowledge of theſe facts, which cannot be ac- 
quired, we may aflimilate particular indica- 
tions, and from thoſe draw probable conjec- 
tures, : | 


Thoſe 
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Thoſe domeſtic dogs which were abandoned 
in the deſerts of America, and have lived wild 
for 150 or 200 years, though then changed 
from their original breed, muſt, notwithſtand- 
ing, in this long ſpace of time, have approached, 
at leaſt in part, to their primitive form. Tra- 
vellers ſay that they reſemble our greyhounds, 
and they ſay the ſame of the wild dogs at 
Congo, which like thoſe in America, aſſemble 
in packs to make war with lions, tigers, &c. 
But others, without comparing the wild dogs of 
St. Domingo to greyhounds, only ſay that they 
have long flat heads, thin muzzles, a ferocious 
air, and thin meagre bodies; that they are ex- 
ceedingly ſwift in the chace, hunt in perfection, 
and are ealily taken and tamed when young; 
thus theſe wild dogs are extremely thin and 
light; and as the common greyhound differs 
but little from the cur, or Iriſh greyhound, or 
from that which is called the ſhepherd's dog 
it is not improbable that theſe wild dogs are 
rather of thoſe ſpecies than real greyhounds ; 
becauſe, on the other hand, more ancient tra- 
vellers have ſaid that the dogs of Canada have 
ears ere, and reſemble our middle-ſized 
ſhepherds dogs; that thoſe of the Antille Iſles 
had very long heads and ears, and had very 


much the appearance of foxes; that the Indians 
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of Peru had only two kinds, a Jarge and a 
ſmall one, which they called Alco; that thoſe 
of the iſthmus of America, were very ugly, 
and that their hair was rough and coarſe, 
which likewiſe implies they had ears erect. 
We cannot, therefore, have any doubt that the 

original dogs of America, before they had any 
communication with thoſe of Europe, were all 
of the ſame race, and that they approached 
neareſt to thoſe dogs which have thin muzzles, 
erect ears, and coarſe hair, like the ſhepherds 
dogs; and what leads me farther to belicve 
that. the wild dogs of St. Domingo are not 
real greyhounds is the latter being fo ſcarce in 
France, that they are brought for the king 
from Conſtantinople, and other parts of the 
Levant, and becauſe I never knew of any 
being brought trom St. Domingo, or any of 
our American c:lonies. Beſides, in ſearching 
what travelers have ſaid of dogs of different 
colonies, we find that the dogs of cold climates 
have long muzzled and erect ears; that thoſe 
of Lapland are ſmall, have erect ears, and 

| pointed muzzles; that the Siberian, or wolf 
dogs, are bigger than thoſe of Lapland, but 
they alſo have erect ears, coarſe hair, and ſharp 
muzzles, and that thoſe of Iccland have a 
ſtrong reſemblance to the Siberian dogs; and, 
in 
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in the ſame manner, the native dogs of the 
Cape ot Good Hope and other warm coun- 
trics, have ſharp muzzles, er-& ears, long 
trailing tails, long hair, but ſhining and rough; 
that theſe dogs are excellent for guarding of 
flocks, and conſequently not only reſemble in 
figure but even in initin& our ſhepherds dogs. 
In climates {till warmer, ſuch as Madagaſcar, 
Madura, Calicut, and Malabar, the native 
dogs have all ſharp muzzles, erc ears, and 
in almoſt every reſpe& reſemble our ſhepherds 
dogs; nay that even when malliffs, ſpaniels, 
water-dogs, bull dogs, beagles, blood-hounds, 
&c. have been tranſported thither they dege- 
nerated at the ſecond or third generation. 
In countries extremely hot, like Guinea, the 
degeneration is ſtill more quick, ſince by the 
end of three or four years they loſe their voice, 
can no longer bark, but only make an howling 
noiſe, and their immediate offspring have erect 
cars like foxes. The native dogs of theſe 
regions are very ugly; they have ſharp muz- 
Zlcs, long erect ears, and long pointed tails ; 
they have no hair on their bodies, their ſkin 
is uſually ſpotted, though ſometimes it is of an 
uniform colour; in ſhort they are diſagreeable 
to the eye and ſtill more to the touch. 
We 
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We may preſume, therefore, and with ſome 
degre of probability, that the ſhepherd's dog 
is that which approaches neareſt to the pri- 
mitive race, ſince in all countries inhabited by 
ſavages, or men half civilized, the dogs re- 
ſemble this breed more than any other. On 
the whole continent of the New world, they 
had but theſe and no variety ; nor 1s there any 
others to be found on the ſouth and north ex- 
tremities of our own continent; and even in 
France and other temperate climates, they are 
ſtill very numerous, though greater attention 
has been paid to multiplying and rearing the 
more beautiful, than the preſervation of thoſe 
which arc moſt uſeful, and which has been 
totally abandoned to the peaſants who have the 
care of our flocks, If we alſo conſider that 
this dog notwithſtanding his uglineſs, and his 
wild and melancholy look, is fill ſuperior in 
inſtin& to all others, that he has a decided 
character in which education has no ſhare, 
that he is the only thing born perfectly trained, 
that guided by natural powers alone, he ap- 
plies himſelf to the care of our flocks, which 
he executes with ſingular aſſiduity, vigilance, 
and fidelity, that he conducts them with an 
admirable intelligence which has not been 
communicated to him; that his talents aſtoniſh 

at. 
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at the ſame time they give repoſe to his maſter, 
whilſt it requires much time and trouble to 
inſtruct other dogs for the purpoſes to which 
they are deſtined ; if we reflect on theſe facts, 
we ſhall be confirmed in the opinion that the 
ſhepherd's dog is the true dog of nature; the 
dog that has been beſtowed upon us for the 
extent of his utility; that he has a ſuperior re- 
lation to the general order of animated beings 
who have mutual occaſion for the aſſiſtance of 
each other; and, in ſhort, the one we ought 
to look upon as the ſtock and model of the 
whole ſpecies. 85 a 
The human ſpecies appear clowniſh, de- 
formed and diminutive in the frozen elimates 
of the north. In Lapland, Greenland, and 
in all countries where the cold is exceſſive, we 
find none but ſmall and ugly men; but in the 
neighbouring countries where the cold is leſs 
intenſe, we all at once meet with the Fin- 
landers, Danes, &c. who for figure, com- 
plection and ſtature, are perhaps the hand- 
ſomeſt of all mankind. It is the ſame with 
the ſpecies of dogs: the Lapland dogs are 
very ugly, and ſo ſmall that they ſcarcely ever 
exceed a foot in length. Thoſe of Siberia, 
though leſs ugly have ears ere, with a wild 
and favage look, while in the neighbouring 


climates, 
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climates, were we find thoſe handſome men 
juſt mentioned, are alſo the largeſt and moſt 
beautiful dogs. The dogs of Tartary, Al- 
bania, the northern parts of Greece, Denmark 
and Ireland, are the largeſt and moſt power- 
ful, and are made uſe of for drawing carriages. 
The Iriſh greyhounds (fig. 3c.) are of very 
ancient race and ſtill exiſt, though in ſmall. 
numbers in their original climate. They were 
called by the ancients, dogs of Epirus and 
Albanian dogs; Pliny has recorded in terms 
as energetic as elegant, a combat of one of 
theſe dogs, firſt with a lion and afterwards 
with an elephant. Theſe dogs are much 
larger than the maſtiff; they are ſo rare in 

France that I never ſaw but one of them, and 
he appeared as he ſat to be about five feet high, 
and in form reſembled the large Daniſh dog; 
but exceeded him very much in his ſize. He 
was quite white, and his manner was perfectly 
gentle and peaceable. In all temperate cli- 
mates, as in England, France, Spain, Ger- 
many and Italy, we find men and dogs of 
all kinds. This variety proceeds partly from 
the influence of the climate, and partly from 
the concourſe and intermixture of foreigners. 
Oa the former we {hall not enlarge here, but 
with reſpect to the dogs, we ſhall obſerve, 
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with as much attention as poſſible, the reſem- 
blances and differences which care, food, and 
climate have produced among theſe animals. 
The large Dane, (fig. 31.) the Iriſh grey- 
hound, and the common greyhound ( fig. 32.) 
though they appear different at the firſt ſight, are 
_ nevertheleſs the ſame dog; the large Dane is no 
more than a plump Iriſh greyhound; and the 
common greyhound is only the Iriſh greyhound, 
rendered more thin and delicate by care; for 
there is not more difference between theſe three 
dogs than between a Dutchman, a Frenchman, 
and an Italian. In ſuppoſing the Iriſh grey- 
hound to have been a native of France, he would 
have produced the Daniſh dog in a colder cli- 
mate, and the greyhound in a warmer ; and 
this ſuppoſition ſeems to be proved by the fact 
of the Daniſh dogs coming to us from the 
north, and the greyhound from Conſtantinople 
and the Levant. The ſhepherd's dog ( fig. 33.) 
the wolf dog ( fig. 34.) and the Siberian dog 
( fig. 35+) are but the ſame dog, and to which 
Indeed might be added the Lapland, the Ca- 
nadian, the Hottentot, and all thoſe dogs 
which have erect ears; in ſhort they only dif- 
fer from the ſhepherd's dog in their height, in 
being more or leſs covered with hair, and in 
that being more or leſs long, coarſe or buſhy. 
VOL. v. T The 
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The hound (/g. 36.) the harrier fig. 37.) the 
turnſpit jig. 38.) the water dog (/g. 39.) and 
cven the ſpaniel (g. 40.) may likewiſe be re- 
garded as the ſame dog; the greateſt difference 
between them being the length of their legs, 
and the ſize of their ears, which in them all 
are long, ſoft and pendent. Theſe dogs are 
natives of France; and I do not think we 
ſhould ſeparate them from what is called the 
| harrier of Bengal fig. 41.) as it only differs 
from our harrier in its colour. I am fully 
ſatisfied that this dog is not originally from 
Bengal, or any other part of India, and that he 
is not, as ſome have pretended, the Indian dog 


ipoken of by the ancients, which they ſay was the 


produce of a dog and a tiger, for he has been 
known in Italy above 150 years, and never 
conſidered as a dog come from India but as a 
common harrier. . 
England, France, Germany, &c. appear to 
have produced the hound, the harrier, and 
the turnſpit, for theſe dogs almoſt immediately 
begin to degenerate on being carried into Per- 


— 


ſia, Turkey, and ſuch warm climates. But 


the ſpaniels and water dogs are natives of 
Spain and Barbary, where the temperature 
of the air occaſions the hair to be longer and 
tiner than in any other country. The bull- dog 
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which is improperly called the little Dane, 


fince he has no reſemblance whatever to 


the large Dane except in having the hair 
ſhort ; the Turkiſh dog and the Iceland dog 
(fig. 42.) are but the ſame race, which being 
tranſported into a very cold climate has taken 
a ſtrong covering, and in the warmer climates 
of Africa and India has loſt its hair. The dog 
without hair known by the name of the 
Turkiſh dog g. 43.) is improperly called, 
ſince it is not in the temperate climates of 
Turkey that dogs loſe their hair, but in 
Guinea, and in the hotteſt climates of the 
Indies that this change happens; and the 
Turkiſh dog is no other than the ſmall Dane, 


which had been tranſported into ſome very 


warm climate, and having loſt its hair was 
afterwards brought into Turkey, where, from 
its ſingularity, care has been taken to multiply 


the breed. The firſt of them that was ſeen 


in Europe, according to Aldrovandus, were 
taken in his time into Italy, where they could 
not multiply upon account of the climate being 
too cold for: them. But as he gives not any 
deſcription of theſe naked dogs, we cannot de- 
termine whether they were like thoſe which 
are now called "Turkiſh dogs, or whether we 
mould compare them to the ſmall Dane, ſince 

55 33 dogs 
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dogs of every breed loſe their hair in very 
warm climates; and as already obſerved, theic 
voices alſo. In ſome countries they become 
quite mute; in others they only loſe the power 

of barking, and howl like wolves, or yelp 
like foxes ; and by this alteration they ſeem to 
approach their natural ſtate, for they change 
alſo in their form and inſtincts; they become 
ugly and invariably have their ears aſſume : an 
ered and pointed form. 

It is only in temperate, climates that dogs 
preſerve their ardour, courage, ſagacity, and 
other natural talents, the whole of which they 
loſe when taken into very warm climates. 
But, as if Nature never made any thing per- 
fectly uſeleſs, in thoſe countries where they 
cannot ſerve the purpoſes for which we em- 
ploy them, they are in great eſtimation for 
food, and the Negroes prefer their fleſh to that 
of any other animal. Dogs are (old in their 
markets at as dear a rate as mutton, veniſon, 
or game of any ſort; a roaſted dog being the 
moſt delicious feaſt among the Negroes. It 
is poſlible that their fondneſs for the fleſh of 
this animal may be occaſioned by an alteration 
in its quality by the heat of their country, and 
that although extremely bad in our temperate 
climates it may receive a ſuperior flavour by 

the 
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the warmth of theirs. But I rather think this 
appetite depends more on the nature of man 
than on the change in the fleſh of the dog, for 
the ſavages of Canada have the ſame partiality 
for dogs fleſh as the Negroes; and even our 
miſſionaries ſometimes eat of them without 
diſguſt. © Dogs,” ſays Father P. Sabard 
Theodat, “ ſerve in the room of mutton at 
feaſts. I have been ſeveral times at theſe dog- 
feaſts, and I own that at firſt they excited in 
me a degree of horror, but after taſting them 
twice, I found the flavour to be good, and not 
unlike pork.” e : 
In our climates the fox and wolf are the 
wild animals which approach neareſt the dog, 
particularly the ſhepherd's dog, which I look 
upon as the ſtock and type of the ſpecies; and 
as their internal conformation is wholly the 
ſame, and their external differences very trifiing, 
I had an inclination to try whether they would 
breed together: I hoped at leaſt to make 
them couple, and that it they did not produce 
fertile individuals they would bring forth a2 
ſpecies of mules which might participate of 
the nature of both. For this purpoſe I pro- 
cured a ſhe wolf, of about three months old, 
from the woods, and reared her with a ſhep- 
herd's dog of nearly the ſame age. They 
were 
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were ſhut up together in a pretty large yard, 
where no other beaſt could get acceſs, and 
where they were provided with a ſhed for their 
retirement; they neither of them knew any 
individual of their own ſpecies, nor even any 
man but him who conſtantly ſupplied them 
with their victuals. In this manner they were 
kept together for the ſpace of three years, 
without the ſmalleſt reſtraint. During the 
firſt year they played perpetually together, and 
ſeemed to be very fond of each other; in the 
ſecond year they began to quarrel about their 
food, though they were always ſupplied with 
more than they could eat. The wolf always 
began the diſpute. They had meat and bones 
carried to them on a wooden trencher, when 


the wolf, inſtead of ſeizing the meat, would 


drive off the dog, then take the trencher ſo 
dexterouſly between her teeth as to let nothing 
fall off, and carry away the whole; and I have 
frequently ſeen her run five or ſix times round 
the wall of the yard with it in her mouth, and 
only ſtop to take breath, devour the meat, or 
attack the dog if he came near. The dog was 
ſtronger than the wolf, but as he was leſs fe- 
rocious, we began to have ſome fear for his life, 
and therefore put him on a collar. After the 
ſecond year their quarrels were ſharper, and 
their 
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their combats more frequent; when a collar was 
alſo put on the wolf, whom the dog began to 
treat more roughly. During theſe two years 
there was not the leaſt appearance of delire in 
either of them ; towards the end of the third 
they began to diſcover ſome marks of it, but 


it was without any ſigns of love, and inſtead - 


of rendering them more gentle when they ap- 


proached each other, they became ferocious 


and ungovernable. Nothing was now heard 
but diſmal howlings mixed with cries of anger; 


in about three weeks they both grew very thin, 


and never came near each other without indi- 
cations of mutual deſtruction. At length they 
grew ſo enraged and fought ſo dreadfully that 
the dog killed the wolf; and I was obliged to 


| have the dog killed a few days after, becauſe as 


ſoon as he was ſet at liberty, he ſprung with 
fury on the poultry, dogs, and even men. 

At the ſame time I had three young foxes, 
two males and a female, which had been taken 


with ſnares and kept in ſeparate places. I had 


one of theſe faſtened with a long light chain, 


and had an hut built to ſhelter him. I kept 


him in this manner ſeveral months, and-though 
he ſeemed penſive and had his eyes conſtantly 
fixed on the country, which he could ſee from 
his hut, yet he had conſtantly good health and 


appetite. 
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| appetite. A bitch in ſeaſon was put to him, 
but as ſhe would not remain near the fox, ſhe 
was chained in the ſame place and plenty of 
food was given them. The fox neither bit 
nor uſed her ill, and during the ten days they 
remained together, there was not the ſmalleſt 
quarrel between them, neither night or day, 
nor when they fed; he even approached her 
familiarly, but as ſoon as he ſcented his compa- 
nion, the ſigns of deſire diſappeared, he re- 
turned in a melancholy manner to his hut, and 
no intercourſe took place. When the ardour 
of this bitch was gone, another and even a 
third and fourth were put to him in the ſame 
manner; he treated them all with the ſame gen- 
tleneſs and with the ſame indifference; to aſ- 
certain whether it was natural repugnance, or 
the ſtate of reſtraint he was kept in, prevented 
his coupling, I had a female of his own ſpe- 
cies brought to him, which he covered more 
than once the ſame day, and upon diſſecting 
her a few weeks afterwards we found ſhe was 
impregnated, and would have produced four 
| young ones. The other male fox was ſucceſ- 
ſively preſented with ſeveral bitches in ſeaſon, 
who were ſhut up with him in a cloſe court- 
yard, but he diſcovered neither hatred nor love 
to them; they had neither combats nor careſſes, 
and 
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and he died a few months after either of diſguſt 
or melancholy. | 


Theſe experiments prove that the wolf and 


fox are very different in their natures from the 


dog; and that their ſpecies are ſo diſtin as to 
prevent their intermixture, at leaſt in our cli- 
mates; that conſequently the dog does not de- 


rive his origin from the wolf or fox, and that 


the nomenclators who look on theſe two ani- 
mals as nothing more than wild dogs, or who 
imagine the dog to be a wolf, or a fox, become 
tame, and give to all three in common the 
name of Dog, have deceived themſelves by not 
having ſufficiently conſulted nature. 

In climates which are warmer than ours, 
there is a ferocious animal which is leſs diffe- 
rent from the dog than either the fox or wolf: 
this animal, which is called the jackall, has been 
taken notice of by many travellers. They are 
found, we are told, in great numbers in Africa 


and Aſia; about Tribiſond and Mount Cau- 


.caſus; in Mingrelia, Natolia, Hyrcania, Per- 
ſia, India, Goa, Guzarat, Bengal, Congo, 


Guinea, and many other places; and though 


this animal is conſidered by the natives, where 
he is found, as a wild dog, yet as it is very 
doubtful whether they intermix, we ſhall treat 


of him as a ſeparate ſpecies, as well as the fox 


VOL; v. Uu and 
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and wolf, and keep their hiſtories apart from 
each other as well as from the dog. Not that 
I pretend abſolutely to affirm, that the jackall, 
or even the wolf and fox, have never in any age 
or country, coupled with dogs. The ancients 
have ſo poſitively aſſerted the contrary, that 
there ſtill remains ſome doubts, notwithſtanding 
the proofs I have adduced. Ariſtotle ſays, that 

although it is very rare for animals of different 
ſpecies to intermingle, yet it certainly happens 
among foxes, dogs, and wolves; and that the 
Indian dogs proceed from another wild beaſt 
like themſelves and a dog; and we may ſuppoſe 
that this wild beaſt, to which he gives no 
name, is the jackall. But he ſays in another 
place that the Indian dogs come from the tiger 
and the bitch, which appears to me more impro- 
bable, becauſe the tyger is of a diſpoſition and 
form more different from the dog than either 
the fox, wolf, or jackall. It muſt be allowed 
that Ariſtotle himſelf ſeems to invalidate his 
own argument, for after having ſaid that the 
Indian dog proceeded from a wild beaſt re- 
ſembling the wolf or the fox, he afterwards 
' ſays they come from the tiger. If they are 
from a tiger and a bitch, or from a dog and a 
tigreſs, he only adds, that it does not ſucceed 
until the third trial; that the firſt litter are 
ſolely 
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ſolely tigers; that if dogs are tied up in deſerts, 
unleſs the tigers are in ſeaſon, they are often 


_ devoured; that the frequent production of 


monſters and prodigies in Africa are occaſioned 
by the great heat and ſcarcity of water making 
a number of different animals aſſemble to- 
_ gether to drink, where they grow familiar, and 


often couple together. All this ſeems too 


conjectural, uncertain, and ſuſpicious to de- 
ſerve any credit; for the more we obſerve the 
nature of animals, the more we perceive that 
the indications of inſtinct is the moſt certain 
way to judge of them. By the moſt attentive 


examination cf the interior parts we only diſ- 


cover ſlight differences. The horſe and aſs, 
though they have a moſt perfect reſemblance 
in the internal parts, are, nevertheleſs, animals 

of very different natures. The bull, ram, and 

goat, differ but little in their internal for- 
mation, though they form three ſpecies more 
diſtant than the horſe and the aſs ; and the ſame 
obſervation holds with reſpect to the dog, the 
fox, and the wolf. The inſpection of the ex- 
ternal form gives us more inſight into it. As 
in many ſpecies, however, eſpecially thoſe the 


leaſt diſtant, there is even in the exterior much 


more reſemblance than difference, this inſpec- 
tion is not ſufficient to determine whether they 
Uu2 are 
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are of the ſame or different ſpecies; and when 
the ſhades are till leſs we can only combine 
them with the agreements they have with in- 
ſtint, Tt is from the diſpoſitions of aniwals 
that we ſhould judge of their natures ; if we 
ſuppoſe two animals quite the ſame in their 
forms, yet different in their diſpoſitions, they 
would not copulate nor breed together, and 
however much alike they would therefore be 
two diſtinct ſpecies. 
The ſame means to which we are obliged 
to have recourſe to judge of the difference of 
neighbouring ſpecies, are thoſe we ought to 
employ when we would diſtinguiſh the nu- 
merous varieties which take place in the ſame 
ſpecies. We know of thirty varieties in the 
dog, and yet it is certain that we are not ac- 
quainted with them all. Of theſe thirty there 
are ſeventeen which. may be ſaid to be owing 
to the influence of climate, namely, the ſhep- 
herd's dog, the wolf dog, the Siberian dog, 
the, Iceland dog, the Lapland dog, the Iriſh 
greyhound, the common greyhound, the maſ- 
tiff, the great Dane, the hound, the harrier, 
the terrier, the ſpaniel, the water-dog, the 
ſmall Dane, the Turkiſh dog, and the bull- 
dog. The thirteen others, which are the. 
mongrel Turkiſh dog, the greyhound with 
x hair 
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hair like a wolf, the ſhock dog, fig. 44.) or 
lap dog, the pug dog, the baſtard pug dog, the 
Calabrian, Burgos, and Alicant dogs, the lion 
dog, („ig. 45.) the ſmall water dog, the Artois 
dog, and the King Charles's dog, (fig. 46.) 


are nothing but mongrels which proceed from 


the firſt ſeventeen races; and by tracing theſe” 
mongrels back to the two races from which 


they iſſue their natures will be eaſily known; 
but with reſpect to the firſt ſeventeen races, if 
we would know what relation there is among 
them we muſt attend to their inſtinQs, forms, 
and many other circumſtances. I have put 


together the ſhepherd's dog, the wolf dog, the 


Siberian, the Lapland, and the Iceland dogs, 


becauſe there is a more ſtriking reſemblance 


between them than any others, in their forms 


and coats, and becauſe they have all pointed 
_ noſes, ſomewhat like the fox, ere& ears, and 
whoſe inſtincts lead them to watch and follow 
our flocks. The Iriſh greyhound, the large 


Dane, and the common greyhound, have, be- 


ſides the reſemblance of form and long ſnout, 
the ſame diſpoſitions ; they love to courſe and 
to follow horſes; they have but indifferent 
noſes, and hunt rather from their ſight than 
their ſcent. The real hunting dogs are the 
hounds, harriers, terriers, ſpaniels, and water- 


dogs, 


1 
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dogs, and notwithſtanding they differ in figure 
yet they have all thick muzzles, the ſame in- 
ſtincts, and therefore ought to be claſſed to- 
gether; the only difference between the water- 
dog and the ſpaniel is, that thoſe with long 
buſhy hair take to the water with more facility 
than thoſe whoſe hair is ſhort and ſtraight. The 
ſmall Dane and Turkiſh dog muſt be ranked 
together, ſince they are in fact the ſame ; the 
latter having only loſt his hair by the effects of 
heat. Laſtly, the bull-dog, fig. 47.) ſeems 
to form a particular variety, and even to belong 
to a particular climate; he is a native of England, 
and it is difficult to preſerve the breed even in 
France. The pug- dog, (Jg. 48.) and maſtiff 
{fig. 49.) are mongrels from him, and they ſuc- 
ceed much better; they all have ſhort muzzles 
and but little ſcent. The acuteneſs of the ſcent, 
however, ſeems in general to depend more on 
the largeneſs than the length of the muzzle, for 
the greyhound, large Dane, and the Iriſh grey- 
hound, have their ſcent very inferior to the 
hound, harrier, terrier, ſpaniel, and water 
dog, although their muzzles are more than pro- 

portionally longer. e 
Theſe animals have all a greater or leſs per- 
fection of the ſenſes, and theſe differences, 
which in man occaſions not any eminent or re- 
markable 
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markable quality, gives to qnimals all their 
merit, and produces as a cauſe all the talents 
of which their natures are ſuſceptible. I ſhall 
not here take upon myſelf to enumerate all the 
qualities of the ſporting dogs, it is well known 
how much the excellence of their ſenſe of ſmel- 
ling, together with their education, gives them 
the ſuperiority over other animals; but theſe _ 
details belong only to a diſtant part of Natural 
Hiſtory. Beſides the tricks and dexterity, 
though proceeding from nature alone, made uſe 
of by wild animals to elude the reſearches, or 
to avoid the purſuit of the dogs, are perhaps 
more wonderful than the moſl refined methods, 
practiſed in the art of hunting. 

The dog, as well as all animals which pro- 
duce more than one or two at a time, is not 
perfectly formed at the time of its birth. 
Dogs are commonly whelped with their eyes 
ſhut; the two eyelids are not only cloſed 
together, but adhere by a membrane which 
breaks away as ſoon as the muſcles of the upper 
eye-lid acquire ſufficient ſtrength to raiſe it 
and overcome this obſtacle, which commonly 
happens about the tenth or twelfth day. At 
this time the bones of the ſkull are not finiſhed, 
the body and ſnout ſwelled, and the whole form 
incomplete; but in leſs than two months they 
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markable quality, gives to animals all their 
merit, and produces as a caule all the talents 
of which their natures are ſuſceptible. I ſhall 
not here take upon myſelf to enumerate all the 
qualities of the ſporting dogs, it is well known 
how much the excellence of their ſenſe of ſmel- 
ling, together with their education, gives them 
the ſuperiority over other animals ; but theſe 
details belong only to a diſtant part of Natural 
Hiſtory, Beſides the tricks and dexterity, 
though proceeding from nature alone, made uſe 
of by wild animals to elude the reſearches, or 
to avoid the purſuit of the dogs, are perhaps 
more wonderful than the moſt refined methods, 
practiſed in the art of hunting. 
The dog, as well as all animals which pro- 
duce more than one or two at a time, is not 
perfectly formed at the time of its birth. 
Dogs are commonly whelped with their eyes 
ſhut; the two eyelids are not only cloſed | 
together, but achere by a membrane which 
breaks away as ſoon as the muſcles of the upper 
eye-lid acquire ſufficient ſtrength to raiſe it 
and overcome this obſtacle, which commonly 
happens about the tenth or twelfth day. At 
this time the bones of the ſkull are not finiſhed, 
the body and ſnout ſwelled, and the whole form 
incomplete; but in leſs than two months they 
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learn to make uſe of all their ſenſes, begin to have 


| ſtrength, and their growth is very rapid. In 


the fourth month they loſe ſome of their teeth, 
which, as in other animals, are ſoon replaced 


by others that do not fall out. They have in 
all 42 teeth, namely ſix inciſive, and two canine 


at top and at bottom, fourteen grinders in the 
upper, and twelve in the under-jaw; but theſe 
latter are not always the ſame, as ſome dogs 
have more grinders than others. When very 
young, males and females bend down to void 
their water; about the ninth or tenth month, the 
males and ſome females begin to lift up their legs 
for that purpoſe, and at which time they begin 
to be capable of engendering. The male can 
couple at all times, but the females only at 
ſtated ſeaſons, which are uſually twice a year, 
and more frequently in winter than jn ſummer; 
this inclination laſts ten, twelve, and ſometimes 


fifteen days, and ſhews itſelf by exterior ſigns; 


the male is apprized of her ſituation by his 
ſmell, although the ſeldom conſents to his ap- 


proaching her for the firſt ſix or ſeven days. 


Once coupling is ſometimes ſufficient for her 
to produce a great number of young, but if left 
at liberty ſhe will admit almoſt every dog that 
preſents himſelf, It has been obſerved, that 


when allowed to chooſe for herſelf, ſhe generally 


prefers 
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prefers the largeſt, without attending either to 
his form or beauty; and it frequently happens 
that ſmall bixches who have received large 
 maſtiffs die in bringing forth their young. In 
coupling, from a ſingular conformation, theſe 
animals cannot ſeparate after conſummation, 
but are obliged to remain united as long as the 
ſwelling ſubſiſts. The dog, like ſeveral other 
animals, has not only a bone in its member, but 
alſo an hollov7 ring, which, is very apparent, 
and ſwells conſiderably during the time of 
copulation. The females have poſlibly the largeſt 
clitoris of any animal, and while compreſſed 
aſwelling ariſes which perhaps laſts longer than 
than of the male, and forces him to remain; for 
' when the act is finiſhed he changes his poſition, 
to reſt on his four legs; he has alſo a melan- 
choly air, and the efforts for ſeparation are never 
made on the female ſide. Bitches go nine 
weeks with young, that is 63 days, but never 
leſs than 60. Thoſe of the largeſt and 
ſtrongeſt make are the moſt prolific, and thoſe 
will ſometimes produce ten or twelve puppies 
at a litter; while thoſe of a ſmall kind do not 
bring forth more than four or five, and fre- 
quently but one or two; eſpecially the firſt 
time, which is always the leaſt numerous in 
all animals. 
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Though dogs are very ardent in their amours, 
it does not prevent their duration, for they con- 
tinue to propagate during life, which is uſually 
limited to fourteen or fifteen years, though 
ſome have been known to live till twenty. 
Length of life in dogs is, like that of other 
animals, proportioned to the time of bis 
growth : for as they are about two years in 
coming to maturity, ſo they live to twice ſeven. 
The dog's age may be known by his teeth, 
which, when he is young, are white, ſharp, and 


pointed, and which, in proportion as he advances 


in age, become black, blunt, and unequal; it 


is alſo to be known by the hair, for it turns 


grey about the noſe, forehead, and round the 


eyes. Theſe animals, though naturally vigi- 


lant, active, and formed for exerciſe, by being 


over fed in our houſes become ſo heavy and idle, 
that they paſs their lives in ſleeping and eating. 


This ſleep, which is almoſt continual, is ac- 
companied by dreams, which is perhaps a mild 
manner of exiſting ; and notwithſtanding they 
are naturally voracious, yet they can ſubſiſt 
without eating a conſiderable time. In the 
Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences, there 
is an account of a bitch, who having been ac- 
cidentally left in a country-houſe, ſubſiſted 40 
days without any other nouriſhment than the 
7 ſtutt 
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ſtuff on the wool of a matraſs, which ſhe had 
torn to pieces. Water ſeems to be more ne- 
ceſſary for them than food, for they drink fre- 
quently, and very abundantly ; and it is even 
a vulgar opinion that if they want water for a 
length of time they become mad. It is a 
circumſtance peculiar to them that they ſeem 
to make great efforts, and ſuffer pain in voiding 
their excrements. This 1s not occaſioned, as 
Ariſtotle alledges, from their inteſtines becom- 
ing narrower in approaching the anus; for, 
on the contrary, it is certain, that in the dog, 
as in other animals, the great inteſtines grow 
bigger as they proceed downwards, and that 
the rectum is larger than the colon: the dry- 
neſs of the temperament of this animal is ſuffi- 
cient of itſelf to produce this effect. 

'To give a clear idea of the different kinds 
of dogs, of their degeneration in different cli- 
mates, and of the mixture of their breed, 1 
ſubjoin a kind of genealogical tree, in which 
all the different varieties may ealily be dil- 
tinguiſhed. The ſhepherd's dog is the ſtock 
or body of the tree, This dog, when tranſ- 
ported into the rigorous climates of the north, 
ſuch as to Lapland, becomes ugly and ſmall, 
but in Ruſſia, Iceland, and Siberia, where the 
climate 1s rather leſs rigorous, ard the people 

1 more 
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more civilized, he is not only preſerved but 
even brought to greater perfection. Theſe 
changes are occaſioned by the influence of 
thoſe climates, which produce no great altera- 
tion in his form, for in each of theſe climates 
this dog has erect ears, long and thick hair, 
and a wild look; he barks alſo leſs frequently, 
and in a different manner, than in more fa- 
vourable regions, where he is brought to great- 
er perfection. The Iceland dog is the only 
one that has not his ears entirely ere, but 
which bend or fold a little at their extremities; 
and Iceland is, of all the northern countries, 
that which has been moſt anclently inhabited 
by half civilized men. 

The ſame ſhepherd's dog, tranſported into 
temperate climates; and among people per- 
fectly civilized, as thoſe of England, France, 
or Germany, loſe their ſavage air, erect ears, 
their long, thick, and rough hair, and take the 
form of the hound, bull-dog, and Iriſh grey- 
hound. Of the two latter the ears are till 
partly erect, or only half pendent; and in their 
manners and ſanguinary diſpoſitions very much 
reſemble the dog, from which they drew their 
origin. The hound is the moſt diſtant of the 
three, his ears are long and pendent, and the _ 
gentleneſs, docility, and, we may ſay, the 
timidity 
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timidity of this dog, are ſo many proofs of the 
great degeneration, or, more properly, the great 
perfection he has acquired by a long ſtate of 
domeſticity, and a careful education beſtowed 
on him by man. 
The hound, the harrier, and the terrier, are 
only one race, for it has been remarked that in 
the ſame litter there have been harriers, terriers, 
and hounds, though the female hound had been 
only covered by one of the three dogs. I have 
coupled the Bengal harrier with a common 
harrier, becauſe they differ only by the number 
of ſpots upon their coats. I have alſo coupled 
the turnſpit, or terrier with crooked legs, with 
the common terrier, becauſe the defects in the 
legs of this dog only proceed from a diſeaſe 
ſomewhat like the rickets, with which ſome 
individuals have been attacked, and tranſmitted 
the effects to their deſcendants. 
The hound, if tranſported into Spain and 
Barbary, where all animals have the hair fine, 
long, and thick, would become the ſpaniel and 
water- dog. The great and ſmall ſpaniel, which 
differ only in ſize, when brought into Eng- 
land change their colour from white to black, 
and, by the influence of the climate, have be- 
come the large and ſmall King Charles's dog, 
and the beagle, which is, in fact, the ſame as the 
others, 
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others, but with liver- coloured marks on the 
four feet, over the eyes, and on the noſe. 


The Iriſh greyhound, tranſported to the 


north, is become the large Dane, and to the 


ſouth changes into a common greyhound. The 
large greyhounds come from the Levant, thoſe 
of a middling ſize from Italy, and the latter 
being taken into England have become till 
ſmaller. The large Dane, tranſported into 
Ireland, the Ukraine, Tartary, Epirus, and 
Albania, have become the large Iriſh dogs, 
which in ſize ſurpaſs all the reſt of the ſpecies. 


The bull-dog, tranſported from England into 


Denmark, is become the ſmall Dane, and this 
ſmall Dane taken into warm climates changed 
into the Turkiſh dog. All theſe races, with 
their varieties, have been produced ſolely by 
the influence of climate, joined to the effects 
of food and education; the other dogs are not 
pure races, but proceed from a mixture of thoſe 
above. . | 

The greyhound and ſhepherd's dog have 
produced the mongrel greyhound, which is 
called the greyhound with the wolf's cloathing. 
The noſe of this mongrel is not ſo thin as 
that of the Turkiſh greyhound, which is very 


rare in France. The large Dane and the large 


ſpaniel have produced the dog of Calabria, 
| which 


— 
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which is a handſome dog, with long thick hair, 
and higher in ſtature than the largeſt maſtiff. 
The ſpaniel and terrier produce what is called 
the Burgundy ſpaniel; and from the ſpaniel 
and ſmall Dane has come the lion dog, which 
is now very ſcarce. The dogs with long fine 
curled hair, which are called the Bouffe dogs, 
and which are bigger than the water-dogs, 
come from the water-dog and large ſpaniel. 
The little water-dog comes from the ſmall 
ſpaniel and the water-dog. The bull-dog and 
the Iriſh greyhound produce a mongrel called 
the maſtiff, which is larger than the bull-dog, 
yet approaches him more than the other; and 
the pug comes from the bull-dog and the ſmall 

Dane. | = 
All theſe races are ſimple mongrels, and 
come from the mixture of two pure races; 
but there are other dogs which may be called 
double mongrels, becauſe they proceed from a 
pure race and one already mixed. The baſtard 
pug is a double mongrel, and comes from a 
mixture of the pug with the ſmall Dane. The 
Alicant dog is alſo a double mongrel; he pro- 
ceeds from the pug and the ſmall ſpaniel. The 
Malteſe, or lap-dog, is a double mongrel, and 
comes from the ſmall ſpaniel and little water- 
dog. In fine, there are dogs which may be 
| called 
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called triple mongrels, becauſe they proceed 
| from the mixture of two races which have al- 
| ready been mixed; as the Artois dogs and 
what is called the freet dogs, which reſemble 
all dogs in general, but no one in particular, 
ſince they proceed from races which have ſe- 
| veral times been mixed. 


\ 


SUPPLEMENT. 
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/ THE following curious fact J had from 
M. de Mailly, of the Academy of Dijon: 

« The curate of Norges, near Dijon, has a 

bitch, which has had all the ſymptoms of 

pregnancy, and having puppies without having 

been in either ſtate. She was proud, but was 
not ſuffered to go with a dog, yet at the end 
of her uſual term her paps were filled with 
milk, and ſhe brought up ſome young puppies 
that were taken to her, with as much care and 
tenderneſs as if they had really been her own; 
and what is more ſingular, this ſame bitch, 
about three years ſince, ſuckled two young 
kittens, one of which has imbibed fo much of 
the nature of her nurſe, that her cries infinitely 

more 
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more reſemble the tones of a dog than thoſe of 
a cat.” This is certainly a rare phenomenon, 
and was this production of milk without im- 
pregnation more frequent, it would render female 
animals more analagous to female birds who pro 
duce eggs without connection with the male. 
The Ruſſians have brought ſeveral dogs to 
Paris, as Siberians, a very different race from 
thoſe which we have deſcribed; one in parti- 
cular, both male and female, were about the 
ſize of a common greyhound, with pointed 
noſes, ears half ere, and long tails; they 
were entirely black, excepting a ſpot of white 
which the female had upon the top of the head, 
and one which the male had upon his tail; 
they were very fond, but exceedingly dirty and 
voracious, and it was almoſt impoſſible to ſa- 
tisfy them with food; upon the whole, they 
were evidently of the ſame race as we have 
treated of under the denomination of Iceland 
dogs. „ 
Mr. Collinſon, who had made various re— 
ſearches concerning the Siberian dogs, inform- 
ed me that their noſes were pointed, and their 
ears long, that ſome of them carried their tails 
like the wolf, others in the ſame manner as the 
fox, and that they certainly engendered with 
both thoſe animals; that he had himſelf ſeen 
Vor. v. Yy dogs 
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dogs and wolves couple in England, and al- 
though he knew of no one who could ſay the 


ſame with regard to dogs and foxes, from the 
kind well known there by the name of the fox- 


dogs, he did not think there could be any doubt 


of the fact. 
The Greenland dogs are | moſtly white, 


though ſome few are black, and have very thick 


coats; they employ them for drawing their 
tledges, by putting four or fix of them together; 


they allo eat their fleſh, and make clothes of 
their ſkins. The Kamtſcatka dogs are alſo ei- 


ther black or white, and are uſed for drawing 


| ledges ; they are ſuffered to run at large during 


the ſummer, and in winter they are fed with a 
ſort of paſte made with fiſh. Theſe dogs of 
Greenland and Kamtſchatka, as well as the 
Ruſſian dogs juſt mentioned, have a ſtrong re- 


ſemblance to the Iceland dogs, and are moſt 


probably of the ſame race. 

Notwithſtanding the varicties I have deſcrib- 
ed, there are ſtil] others remaining, which I 
have not been able to procure ; I have myſelf 


ſeen two individuals of a wild race, but could 


not get a ſuſficient opportunity even to deſcribe 
them. M. Aubry, curate of St. Louis, inform - 
ed us that a few years ſince he ſaw a dog about 
the ſize of a ſpaniel, with long hair and a very 


large 
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large beard on his chin. Louis XIV. had ſome 
of theſe dogs ſent to him by M. le Comte de 
Toulouſe , and Comte de Laſſai had ſome of 
the ſame breed, but there is not any of them 
to be found at preſent. 

I have little to add with reſpect to the wild 
dogs, of which there are different races, to 
what is contained in my original work; and 
the following account of the wild dog found 
near the Cape of Good Hope, I had from 
M. le Vicomte de Querhoënt; he ſays, there 
are a great number of packs of wild dogs at 
the Cape; their ſkins are ſpotted with various 
colours, and ſome of them are very large; 
their ears are erect, run extremely faſt, and 
have no conſtant place of abode. They kill the 
deer in great numbers, are ſeldom deſtroyed 
themſelves, and are very difficult to be caught 
in ſnares, from carefully avoiding every thing 
that has been touched by man. Several of their 
young have been taken in the woods, and ſome 
of thoſe it has been attempted to render domeſ- 
tic, but they grow up ſo large and fo ferocious 
that the atttempt has been given up as in vain, 
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